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IT has been often said that the English Reformation under 
Henry VIII differed from the Continental Reformation in that 
it was administrative and not doctrinal, and that the doctrinal 
reformation in England came later in the reign of Edward VI. 

This is largely true, but it is not true of the greatest and most 
important of all the doctrinal changes that took place in the 
English Church in the sixteenth century, namely, the substitution 
of a new Bible for the old one which had been acknowledged 
as its Rule of Faith by the Western Church since its beginning. 

When I say that the English reformers substituted a new 
Bible for the old one, I do not mean that they substituted a trans- 
lation of the Bible into English for the old Latin Vulgate. Such 
translations had of course been made before. Nor yet that they 
introduced numerous corrections and changes into the text itself. 
The Latin Vulgate was, of course, undergoing revision from the 
earliest times. 

What I mean is that they substituted a new canon for the old 
one, and ejected from the English Bible several books which had 
always been treated as canonical by the Church both in East 
and West, and pronounced them invalid and unauthoritative, and 
that in doing so they set up a new-fangled criterion of canonicity 
hitherto unrecognized by the Church, and thus separated them- 
selves sharply and definitely from old and primitive tradition not 
merely in matters of ceremonial, or discipline, or interpretation of 
dogma, but in regard to the fundamental question of what rightly 
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constitutes the ultimate sanction of the Christian Faith and what 
gives the Bible its authority. 

This position might be logically held by those continental 
reformers who discarded ecclesiastical tradition from their platform 
and fell back on internal intuition or some effort of private judge- 
ment to discriminate for them what was legitimate and what not 
in Scripture ; but the Anglican Church took up no such position. 
It claimed to be essentially continuous with the mediaeval 
Church, and merely to discard the unauthorized accretions which 
had distorted the primitive purity of that Church. For a Church 
thus based upon attachment to primitive tradition wilfully and 
determinately to apply an entirely unauthorized criterion by 
which to test the canonicity of the Bible books would assuredly 
have been a proceeding as capricious and arbitrary as well could be. 

I propose to shew that, while the Anglican Church no doubt did 
change its Biblical Canon, this was done indirectly and without 
consultation with, or the adhesion of, those with whom the Church 
tradition on such matters had hitherto rested. Having been so 
introduced it made its way gradually without any recorded 
protest or suspicion until the new canon had entirely occupied 
the ground, when it was virtually impossible to recall or undo 
what had been done, and the status guo was acquiesced in without 
further consideration or examination. 

It will not be thought remarkable by those who have read the 
history of the sixteenth century with attention, that, at a time 
when men’s minds and hearts were all on fire about concrete 
issues that were very practical, the introduction of a Bible 
Canon, which had been upheld by at least one Doctor of the 
Church in early times and by several individual scholars at various 
times afterwards and did not superficially seem to sacrifice much of 
real importance, should have been treated as of academic interest 
and ignored. What is strange is that in later times, when the 
controversies of that same century have been reviewed with more 
judicial eyes, the fateful importance of the change should not 
have been appreciated, and that the question should have been 
so perfunctorily and inadequately treated by Church historians 
and writers on the Bible. 

The question is assuredly interesting and important enough to 
deserve the attention of every theologian. Its treatment involves 
a reference to some elementary matters. 
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Whatever may have been the attitude in earlier days, it is not 
to be doubted that the result of Lollardism was to produce in 
the public mind and in the mind of the clergy in England a feeling 
that that mixture of evangelicalism in religion and socialism in 
politics was largely connected with the popular reading of the 
Bible, and, if not to create, greatly to strengthen the prejudice 
again:< English translations of the Scriptures. The view current 
on the subject in the earlier part of Henry VIII's reign is well 
expressed in a letter addressed to the king by Dr Edward Lee, 
Archbishop of York. This letter is dated December 2, 1525, 
and refers to the impending arrival of Tindale! with his translation 
in England. In it he says inter alia:—‘I neede not to adver- 
tise your Grace what infection and daunger may ensue heerbie, 
if it be not withstonded. This is the next way to fulfill your 
Realme with Lutherians. For all Luther’s perverse opinions bee 
grounded upon bar words of Scripture, not well taken ne ondre- 
stonded. AU our forfadres, governors of the churche of England, 
hathe with all diligence forbid and eschued publication of Englishe 
bibles, as apperethe in constitutions provinciall of the Churche of 
England.’ ? 

With this objection to a Bible in the vernacular Henry VIII 
quite fellin. Defensor fidei was the title he probably most valued. 
In his answer to Luther he expressly says of the latter that he 
‘ fell into device with one or two lewd fellows born in this our realm 
for the translating of the New Testament into English’, and 
accordingly, as is well known, Tindale and his works were ruth- 
lessly pursued by the English authorities. 

To speak the truth, Tindale’s New Testament was something 
more than a mere translation, and contained prologues to the books 
largely in the language and with the tendency of Luther. Its 
polemical marginal notes, the tone of which might well deserve 
the description ‘ pestilent glosses’ from the orthodox, were also 
largely derived from Luther, and expressed his views; while in 
his published tracts Tindale more undisguisedly took Luther’s 
standpoint, and plainly and forcibly attacked the Papacy and its 
teaching. On the title-page to his‘ Dialogue’, Sir Thomas More in 
fact links Tindale and Luther together in the phrase, ‘ Touching the 

' The name is so spelt in the only autograph of Tindale extant. 
? Ellis Hist. Lett. 3rd ser. ii 71 seq. 
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pestilent sect of Luther and Tindale’. It was therefore largely 
as a supposed Lutheran and heretic and enemy of the Church, 
and not as a Bible translator in the first instance, that Tindale 
and his works were pursued. His offence as a translator of the 
Bible was a subsidiary one ; for it was really the use made of such 
translations by the Reformers, like the similar use made of 
Wicliffe’s translation by the Lollards, that made them distasteful 
and repugnant to the Church. 

Tindale’s translations from the Old Testament, however, did 
not in any way involve a departure from the old canon of the 
Church. When he was put to, death he had published of the 
Old Testament the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah, with Lections 
from the Old Testament according. to the use of Salisbury, 
which included lessons from Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom—that is 
from books treated as apocryphal in the later English Bibles. 

In regard to Tindale’s New Testament it has not, I think, been 
previously noticed that in the table of contents appended to the 
only fragment of the first edition which is extant, namely, that 
in the Grenville Library, he follows Luther precisely in detaching 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and those of James and Jude with 
the Apocalypse from the rest of the books, all of which except 
these four are consecutively numbered. The four books in 
question are further enumerated together at the end of the other 
Bible books and separated by a gap from the rest, so that it is clear 
Tindale accepted Luther’s depreciatory treatment of these books. 
In the second edition of this New Testament, of which only two 
imperfect copies are known, the prefatory list of books is lost, but the 
four books in question, as in Luther’s New Testament, are printed 
together in Luther’s order and at the end of the Bible, thus con- 
firming the testimony of the table of contents in the first edition. 

Henry’s opposition to a Bible in the English vernacular remained 
constant until his divorce from Katherine and his breach with the 
Pope in 1534. When his view on the matter was modified it 
was unquestionably under the powerful and adroit influence of 
his vicegerent, Cromwell. 

Cromwell’s exact attitude on many matters, warmly disputed in 
the sixteenth century, is not easy to gauge, but on one subject he 
seems to have held strong views and pressed them consistently, 
namely in regard to the wisdom and advantage of a new translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular and its dissemination among the 
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laity. In this view he was supported by Henry’s archbishop, 
Cranmer, and apparently also at one time by More. It was 
difficult, however, to initiate a plan for carrying this out in 
England, not only because the king had committed himself so 
fiercely to the other view in the case of Tindale, and had to be 
carefully led into other ways, but also because the great mass of 
the clergy were opposed to it. 

The matter had therefore to be carried out with some diplo- 
macy. Convocation was induced, we do not know quite at whose 
instance, but probably at that of Cranmer, to petition the king 
inter alia that his Majesty would vouchsafe to decree that ‘the 
Scriptures should be translated into the vulgar tongue by some 
honest and learned men to be nominated by the king, and to be 
delivered to the people according to their learning’! This petition 
was formulated on December 19, 1534. 

The request of Convocation probably affected Henry’s opinion 
considerably. If we are to credit the reports of Chapuys and 
the other Spanish agents in London, he was further attracted 
towards the new venture by the fact that in the new translation it 
was possible to present more plausibly the critical texts, and 
notably Deuteronomy ch. xix, upon which the divorce from 
Katherine of Aragon was justified.2 Meanwhile a new trans- 
lation of the whole Bible had for some time been in preparation. 

Notwithstanding Henry’s prejudices the other way, Cromwell 
hardly disguised his own Lutheran sympathies. The English 
translation of the Augsburg Confession, and of Melanchthon’s 
‘Apology’, by Taverner, published in 1636, was made, as is 
expressly said on the title-page, ‘at the commandement of his 
Master the ryght honourable Master Thomas Cromwell, chefe 
secretare to the Kynges grace’. Taverner was a client of Crom- 
well’s, and was appointed by him Clerk of the Privy Seal. 

Probably with the knowledge and approval of Cromwell and 
Cranmer, Coverdale, a very competent Cambridge scholar, went 
abroad to Germany, where he consorted with Tindale and the con- 
tinental reformers and where he found much literary help in his 
work and also the mechanical appliances to carry such a large 

1 Wilkins iii 769-770 and 776; Strype Cranmer, ed. 1840, i p. 34; see also 
Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIII, 1534, p. 581. 


? See letter of Chapuys, date Feb. 25, 1536, and that of De Ortez in the Calendar 
of State Papers of Henry VIII vol, x p. 287. 
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printing undertaking through. Coverdale’s work was complete and 
ready at the end of 1534, when, as we have seen, Convocation 
passed its resolution already named. Coverdale’s Bible, however, 
was clearly not the sort of translation contemplated by that 
body. Previous translations of the Bible into English had been 
taken directly from the Vulgate, the recognized Bible of the 
Western Church, and had accepted without any question the 
canon of the Vulgate. Coverdale’s Bible was a very different 
book altogether. He turned from the Vulgate to the new 
Bibles of Luther and Zwingli not only in regard to his text, but 
also in regard to the Biblical Canon, in which he completely 
abandoned the old Catholic usage and like the continental 
reformers, adopted a brand-new canon. This was a great and 
critical innovation in the treatment of the Bible in England, 
where hitherto no distinction had been made in regard to the 
relative authority of its several books, all having been treated as 
similarly canonical. 

Following his German guides and the example of the Zurich 
Bible of 1524-9, which he accepted as his prototype, Coverdale, 
for the first time in England, separated a number of the Bible 
books from the rest, and printed them in a special class at the 
end of the Old Testament with a new and special heading. He 
did this without any kind of authoritative sanction, apparently 
accepting the arguments and oditer dicta of the German reformers 
as conclusive. 

Immediately after the ‘prologue to the reader’ in Coverdale’s 
Bible we have a list of the books of the Bible and how they are 
named in English and Latin, with the number of chapters in each 
and the number of the pages where they begin. These books are 
separated into four series, one of which has the heading ‘ The 
Apocrypha’, with the following list of books beneath it in 
‘abbreuiacion’: ‘III. Esdre. IIII. Esdre. Tob. Iudith. Certayne 
Chapiters of Hester. Sap. Eccli. Sus. Bel. I. Mac. II. Mac.’ Then 
follows the list of the New Testament books which, like Tindale’s, 
adopts Luther’s order and, as in Luther’s New Testament, Hebrews, 
James, Jude, and Revelation are printed at the end of the Bible. 

Thus for the first time in these realms the so-called A pocryphal 
books were separated from the canonical ones and put into 
a distinct class and labelled with a ban of inferiority. Neither 
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the Prayer of Manasses nor the third book of Maccabees occurs 
in Coverdale’s Bible at all. 

Turning to the actual text of the Bible we find immediately 
after the book of ‘Malachy’ a fresh title-page, with the heading 
‘Apocripha’.. . ‘The bokes and treatises which amonge the 
fathers of olde are not rekened to be of like authorite with the 
other bokes of the byble, nether are they foiide in the Canon of 
the Hebrue.’ Then follows a list of the books given above, with 
the titles at greater length, ending up with the phrase, ‘ Vnto 
these also belongeth Baruc, whom we have set amdge the 
prophetes next vnto Ieremy, because he was his scrybe, and in 
his tyme’. This apologia, based on the fact that the excluded 
books were not found in Hebrew, was taken over from the 
Zurich Bible by Coverdale, and was supplemented by a still 
longer apology which I must be allowed to quote, since the 
occasion was a very critical one in the history of our Canon. On 
the back of the second title-page just referred to we have an 
address from the translator to the reader in these words :— 


‘These bokes (good reader) which be called Apocrypha, are not 
iudged amonge the doctours to be of like reputacion with the other 
scripture, as thou mayest perceave by S. Ierome in epistola ad Paulinum. 
And the chefe cause therof is this: there be many places in them, that 
seme to be repugnaunt vnto the open and manyfest trueth in the other 
bokes of the byble. Neuertheles I haue not gathered them together to 
the intent that I wolde haue them despysed, or little sett by, or that 
I shulde thinke them false, for I am not able to proue it: Yee I doute 
not verely, yf they were equally conferred with the other open scripture 
(tyme, place, and circumstaunce in all thinges considered) they shulde 
nether seme contrary, ner be vntruly & peruersly aledged. Treuth 
it is: A mis face can not be sene so wel in a water, as in a fayre glasse : 
nether ca it be shewed so clearly in a water that is stered or moued, as 
in a styll water. These & many other darck places of scripture haue 
bene sore stered and myxte with blynde and cuvetous opynions of men, 
which have caste soch a myst afore the eyes of ye symple, that as longe as 
they be not cdferred with the other places of scripture, they shall not 
seme other wyse to be vnderstonde, then as cuvetousnes expoundeth 
them. But who so euer thou be that readest scripture, let the holy 
goost be thy teacher, and let one text expounde another vnto the: As 
for soch dreames, visions and darck sentences as be hyd from thy 
vnderstondinge, commytte them vnto God and make no articles of 
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them: But let the playne text be thy gyde, and the sprete of God 
(which is the author therof) shal lede the in all trueth. 

‘ As for the prayer of Salomé (which thou findest not herin) y® prayer 
of Azarias, and the swete songe that he and his two felowes songe in the 
fyre: the first (namely the prayer of Salomon) readest thou in the eight 
chapter of the thirde boke of the kynges, sothatit appeareth not to be 4/o- 
cryphum: The other prayer and songe (namely of the thre children) haue 
I not founde amonge eny of the interpreters, but onely in the olde latyn 
texte, which reporteth it to be of Theodotios translacion. Neuertheles, 
both because of those yt be weake and scrupulous, and for their sakes also 
that loue soch swete songes of thankesgeuinge : I haue not left them out : 
to the intent that the one shulde have no cause to complayne, and that 
the other also might haue the more occasion to geue thankes vnto God in 
aduersite, as the thre children dyd in the fyre. Grace be with the. Amen. 


This remarkable address contains Coverdale’s apology for, and 
explanation of, the new departure which he was taking. As 
I have said, it was entirely his own private composition and was 
appended to his translation without any ecclesiastical sanction of 
any kind, nor have we any reason to believe that before his Bible 
had itself been issued it had been even seen by any person with 
any authority to sanction it, certainly not by the bishops or by 
Convocation. Nor were they consulted about it after it was 
introduced, but on the contrary the introduction of it into the 
realm was absolutely irregular and furtive, so that there was no 
opportunity for protest. 

No royal licence was obtained for its issue. There is no state- 
ment on its title-page that it was so licensed, and there can be no 
doubt that legally and according to all precedent the issue of the 
book was quite irregular, and might have subjected its author and 
printers to sharp penalties if those in high authority, like Cromwell 
and the archbishop, had not tacitly looked at it with a perfectly 
friendly eye. Although it no doubt circulated widely over the 
realm, it did so only as a private venture, and was apparently 
quite ignored by Convocation and the clergy. It was in fact very 
different from the translation contemplated by Convocation, viz. 
one to be ‘ made by some honest and learned men to be nominated 
by the king and to be delivered to the people according to their 
learning’. It is quite plain from the fact that Convocation presented 
a second petition to the king in 1536 in favour of a new translation 
that it was not satisfied with Coverdale’s. 
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In the year 1537 there appeared two new editions of Coverdale’s 
Bible, one in folio printed at Southwark by James Nycolson, which 
was also unlicensed and unauthorized. In it the book of Baruch 
was separated from Jeremiah and definitely placed immediately 
after Tobit with the title ‘The prophet Baruch’. 

The other edition was in quarto. There is no special variation 
in its text, but there is a very remarkable innovation on its title- 
page, for on it we read for the first time ‘ Sett foorth with the 
Kynges most Gracious lycence’. Like the preceding editions this 
one, however, had no ecclesiastical sanction of any kind. It was 
never submitted to Convocation for approval, nor yet to any 
persons in authority in the Church, and the licence to sell it was 
the mere personal act of the king working through his lieutenant 
Cromwell. This personal intervention of the king in a matter 
dealing, not with the administration of the Church, but with such 
an important question as the issue and circulation of a particular 
Canon and text of the Bible, was possibly the most extravagant 
exercise of royal prerogative in religious matters which occurred 
in Henry’s reign, and yet it has been scarcely noticed in the vast 
turmoil of discussion that his various acts initiated. 

There cannot be any doubt that under the logical and unbend- 
ing Erastian counsels of Cromwell, and during the dominance of 
that minister, Henry treated the royal supremacy not as a titular 
supremacy, but as a real one. In Cromwell’s eyes, and in the eyes 
of the king until Cromwell’s death, whatever power had lodged 
in the Pope as head of the Church passed to the king in the 
same capacity. He claimed to be as much the head of the 
spiritualty as of the laity, and it was really for resisting this claim 
that More and Fisher died. Chapuys was quite accurate in 
describing the new supremacy as a new papacy.! When he 
pleased he consulted Convocation and asked its views, and when 

1 The Elector of Saxony, the head of the'Lutheran league, similarly declared that 
Henry’s only object in the Reformation was to become head of the Church. This 
was no more than the Lutherans themselves did when they constituted their 
temporal rulers summi Episcopi, We can hardly doubt that but for Henry’s insistence 
on this claim, combined with his determined orthodoxy in doctrinal matters, the 
English Church would at this time under the influence of Cromwell and Cranmer 
_ have adopted the Augsburg Confession and become Lutheran. It is perfectly plain 

also that if Henry was to give the character of strict legality to his divorce, the 


enforcement of which was his only quarrel with Rome, he must either deny or 
appropriate the Pope’s dispensing power in matrimonial causes. 
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he pleased he dispensed with the appeal, but in either case he 
claimed that the efficient administrative act was his own. No 
one can read the history of the years 1534-40 without feeling 
this at every moment. While the king was thus supreme, and 
claimed that he was specially illuminated in virtue of his divine 
right to judge of things spiritual as well as of things temporal, he 
deputed with singular confidence a great deal of very delicate 
and far-reaching power in matters involving theological issues 
to his vicegerent Cromwell, whom for some years he implicitly 
trusted and who was certainly devoted to his ideals, and had the 
courage to press them whatever the consequences might be. 

The licence to print and sell Coverdale’s Bible made the issue 
of the book legal and protected it against prosecution, but it 
clearly did not, except on quite ultra-Erastian grounds, give it 
any ecclesiastical sanction, since neither Convocation nor the 
authorities of the Church were in any wise consulted about it. All 
that it proved was that a Bible in which certain books were 
evicted from the Canon and placed in a separate section was 
issued with royal licence in England for the first time. It is 
hardly likely that the king’s attention was specially drawn to the 
innovation in regard to the Canon in the book, or, if it had been, 
that he would have been competent to decide, as a theologian, as 
to its legitimacy. There can hardly be a doubt, however, that the 
licence greatly assisted its circulation. 

It is clear that in this respect as in others Coverdale, to use 
Westcott’s phrase, had ‘established a precedent, and his successors 
were found at once to avail themselves of it’. The first of them 
was John Rogers, who was responsible for another English Bible, 
which was known as Matthew’s Bible, and which was largely 
based on the text of Coverdale, whose Canon it adopted, merely 
adding to the books printed by the latter the Prayer of Manasses, 
which was now first translated into English and first appears 
among the Apocrypha in this Bible; this addition was the mere 
arbitrary act of the translator and had never been subjected 
to authoritative decision. This Bible also was printed abroad, 
and the first copies of it reached England in August 1537. 
Cromwell shewed the king a copy, and although the translation 
incorporated Tindale’s, which had been so ruthlessly suppressed, 
he obtained a licence for it too to be bought and read in the 
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kingdom. As Westcott says, ‘By Cranmer’s petition, by Crom- 
well’s influence, and by Henry’s authority without any formal 
ecclesiastical sanction, the book was given to the English people’.? 

In Matthew’s Bible there is also a second title-page after 
‘Malachy’ with the title, ‘The volume of the bokes called Apo- 
cripha: Contayned in the comen Transl, in Latyne, whych are 
not founde in the Hebrue nor in the Chalde. The register thereof. 
The thyrde boke of Esdras. The fourth boke of Esdras. The boke 
of Tobiah. The boke of Iudith. The reast of the boke of Hester. 
The boke of Wysdome. Ecclesiasticus. Baruch the Prophete. 
The songe of the .jij. Chyldré in the oué. The storye of Susanna. 
The storye of Beland the Dragon. The prayer of Manasseh. The 
fyrst boke of the Machabees. The second boke of the Machabees.’ 

In this Bible Luther’s order of the New Testament books was 
maintained as in Tindale’s and Coverdale’s New Testaments, and 
the four books Luther had treated with contumely were also 
placed at the end of the Bible. 

In this edition we have a new afologia for the separation of the 
Apocrypha from the other books of the Bible which was literally 
translated from the French Bible generally known as Olivetan’s 

published in 1535: it was from the same French Bible that the 
text of the Prayer of Manasses, in Matthew’s translation, was 
chiefly derived. Behind the second title-page in Matthew's 
Bible we find :— 


*To THE READER. 


‘In consyderacyon that the bokes before are founde in the Hebrue 
tonge, receaved of all men: & that the other folowyng, which are called 
Apocripha (because they were wont to be reade, not openly & in 
comen, but as it were in secret and aparte) are nether founde in the 
Hebrue nor in the Chalde: in which tonges they haue not of longe 
bene written (in lesse then it were happly the boke of Sapience) wher- 
vpon it were now very harde to repayre & amende them: And that 
also they are not receaved nor taken as legyttymate and leafull, as well 
of the Hebrues as of the whole Churche, as S. Hierome sheweth: we 
haue separat them, and sett them asyde, that they may the better be 
knowen : to thintent that men maye knowe of which bokes witnes ought 
to be receaved, and of which not. For the sayde S. Hierome speakinge 
of the boke of Iudith (which is Apocriphe) sayth, that the autorytye 


1 Westcott English Bible, ed. A. Wright, 71. 
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therof is not esteamed worthy & suffycyent to confyrme and stablysh 
the thynges that lyght in dysputacyon. And generally of all the bokes 
called Apocripha, he sayth, that men maye reade them to the 
edyfyinge of the people: but not to confyrme & strengthen the 
doctryne of the Churche. I leave oute here the lawe (as they call it) of 
Canon .c. Sancta Romana .xv. distinct. where he sheweth his iudgmét. 
Lykewyse the Glose of .c. Canones .xvj. distinc. which sayth, that men 
reade thé, but not in generall : as though he shulde saye, that generally 
and thorouly they are not alowed. And not wythout a cause: For that 
they haue bene corrupted and falsyfyed in many places, it appeareth 
sufficiently by Eusebius in his boke callud Historia Ecclesiastica : Which 
thinge is easye to be knowé eué now a dayes in certé poyntes, namely 
in the bokes of the Machabees: whose second boke S. Hiero. cdfesseth 
that he founde not in the Hebrue, by the meanes wherof it is become 
vnto vs the more suspect and the lesse receaued. In lyke maner is it 
of the thyrde and fourthe boke of Esdras, which S. Hierome protesteth 
that he wolde not haue translated, esteamyng them for dreames : where as 
Iosephus yet in his boke of his Antiquities declareth ye summe of the 
matter after the maner of a storye, as well of the boke of Machabees as 
of the .iij. of Esdras : although he esteame the bokes compyled from the 
raygne of King Artaxerses vnto hys tyme, to be Apocripha. 

‘Wherfore then, when thou wylt manteyne any thynge for certen, 
rendryng a reason of thy fayth, take heade to proceade therin by the 
lyuynge & pyththye Scriptures, folowinge S. Peter, which sayth: He 
that speaketh, let hym speake as thoughe he spake the worde of God. 
He sayth the worde of God, as a thyng most true & certen, opened by 
the Prophetes & Apostles, inspyred with the holy goost: of whom 
we haue wytnesse moare cleare then the daye. Lawers hauynge 
greate desyre to confyrme and stablysh their opynyons by the lawe of 
man, saye, that they shame to speake wythout lawe: How moch more 
feare and dreade then ought he to haue, that sayth he is a Chrystyan, 
the whych holdeth not hym selfe, or reasteth not in the lawes of the 
lyvynge God: but in mennes invencyons, iudgynge of all thynges 
accordynge to them, and leanyng to an vncertain ymagynacyon & 
phantasye? Let vs therfore that are buylded on the foundacyon of the 
holy Prophetes & Apostles, and on the head corner stone (on which 
they them selues were foiided, and which they preached, that is Iesus 
Christ, the suer stone) leaue the thinges that are vncerten to folowe the 
certé : holdinge vs and reastynge vs ‘in them, and fasteninge oure ancre 
there, as in a sure place. For oure Christen fayth consysteth not in 
doutefull thinges, but in playne & moost certen assurance, & in 
moost true persuasyon, taken and confyrmed by infallible verite. In 
which God graunte vs to walcke perpetuallye, to thintent that accordynge 
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to it (fulfyllynge his holy wyll in vs, & settynge asyde all inuencyons 
contrary vnto hym) we maye lyue to hys honour, and to the edyfyinge 
of hys Churche. So be it.’ 


Wilkins in his Concilia, p. 815, prints a copy of a Royal Ordi- 
nance issued to the Clergy, dated 1538, and ordering that before 
the Festival of the Nativity next, one book of the whole Bible of 
the largest volume in English should be set up by the Curate by 
some convenient day in every Church, the charge to be borne 
equally by the parson and the parishioners. This, as Anderson 
says, clearly refers to Matthew’s Bible which was two inches longer 
than Coverdale’s. 

This injunction shews how completely Convocation and the 
authorities of the English Church were supplanted in the matter 
of issuing the Bible by Cromwell acting as the king’s Vicar- 
General, and how lacking in all essential ecclesiastical authority 
the new Bible was. 

The royal licence for the printing and publishing of Matthew’s 
Bible was in fact presently followed by certain letters patent dated 
November 14, 1539, decreeing that no person ‘should attempt to 
print any Bible in the English tongue during the space of five 
years but only such as should be deputed and approved by the 
said Lord Cromwell’.? 

Taverner’s Bible which was also published in 1539 was a revision 
of Matthew’s Bible, and was so named from its author, a very 
competent scholar. It contains as usual at the beginning a list _ 
of the books in the Bible. The Old Testament part is divided 
into three portions, headed respectively ‘the bokes of the Olde 
Testament’, ‘the Prophets’, and ‘the Apocrypha’. In the list 
following this last heading is a variant not found in Matthew’s 
Bible. The eighth item reads: ‘ Baruch the Prophet, with the 
epistle of Feremye.’ The words in italics are not found in the 
special title-page to the section containing the Apocrypha, 
although as usual the ‘Epistle’ is printed in the text, forming the 
sixth chapter of Baruch. In other respects the title-page follows 
that of Matthew’s Bible. What is more singular, however, is that 
in this edition there is no prologue or apology explaining the 
separate and peculiar treatment of the so-called Apocryphal 
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books as in Coverdale’s and Matthew’s, and it is the first English 
Bible in which the omission occurs. 

In the New Testament in Taverner’s Bible, Hebrews, James, 
Jude,and Revelation are, as in the previous Bibles which followed 
Luther’s example, printed together at the end of the whole Bible, 
and not in their usual place in the text. 

Meanwhile, under the influence of Cromwell, Coverdale was 
commissioned to revise and correct his former translation. The 
new edition, known as the Great Bible, was printed in Paris and 
London, and issued in 1539, ‘Cum privilegio ad imprimendum 
solum’. On the fine engraved title-page to this Bible the king, 
Cranmer, and Cromwell are all represented in full-length figures 
with their usual coats of arms. The king hands the Bible with 
either hand to Cranmer and Cromwell, and Cranmer and Cromwell 
do the same to the clergy and the laity respectively, while the 
crowd, represented by men and women, each carry a label on 
which we read Vivat Rex or ‘God save the King’. In this Bible 
the same apologetic preface to the Apocrypha is found as occurs 
in Matthew’s Bible already quoted. The word Apocrypha, 
however, does not occur in it, but is replaced by that of Hagio- 
grapha, which is also variously spelt Hagiogrypha and Aagio- 
grapha. Precisely the same things are said of the Hagiographa 
that were said in Matthew's Bible of the Apocrypha and the 
two names are in fact used as synonyms. It is important to note 
that in this Bible Luther’s order of the New Testament books is 
abandoned for that previously in vogue in the Church. 

According to Westcott there is no evidence that Cranmer had 
anything to do with the preparation of the Great Bible, and I need 
not say that he had no direct part in its authorization. This was 
entirely Cromwell’s work. When Cromwell was attainted his 
arms were erased from the title-page, so that they only appear 
in the first three editions. 

Cranmer no doubt approved of the new Bible and wrote a special 
preface for its second edition, whence that and five subsequent 
editions, which appeared in 1540 and 1541, came to be known as 
Cranmer’s Bible, although Coverdale was entirely responsible 
for their contents. 

In this second edition, April 1540, an entirely new title-page 
was engraved for ‘the Hagiographa’ with a number of small 
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pictures relating to incidents in the books. In this edition 
for the first time we have the inscription: ‘This is the Byble 
apoynted to the vse of the churches.’ 

In May, 1540, it was ordered that ‘the Great Bible’ should be 
provided by the curates and parishioners of each parish, for not- 
withstanding fresh injunctions many parishes still lacked Bibles. 
This was to be done before All Saints’ Day following, subject to 
a fine of 40s.a month. The proclamation also fixed the price at 
Ios. a book unbound, and well bound and clasped not more than 
12s. and charged all ordinaries to see this carried out. 

These ordinances no doubt gave a great impetus to the spread 
of this Bible over the whole land, giving a corresponding prestige 
to its contents. 

The fourth edition of the Great Bible, which is otherwise like 
the three earlier ones, has the arms of Cromwell erased on the 
title-page. Although dated on the title-page 1540, the colophon 
is dated December 1541. The delay in its issue was doubtless 
due to Cromwell’s death. 

The fifth edition, dated May 28, 1541, contains some notable 
changes. The arms of Cromwell are erased as in the previous 
one, and the list of deutero-canonical books at the beginning is 
headed as before ‘ The books of Hagiographa’; but in the second 
title-page the heading ‘The IIII part of ye Byble contayning 
these bookes’ is substituted for it, while the introduction to the 
books themselves is cancelled. 

This is the first ‘Great Bible’ in which the books in question 
are not introduced by a special preface, and called either Apocry- 
pha or Hagiographa ; and in both respects the change was a con- 
servative one and tended to minimize the difference between them 
and the other books. 

The fact that Cranmer wrote a preface to these Bibles in no 
sense implies that they had any authoritative sanction from the 
Church. It was a private and personal act of his own, in which 
neither the other English bishops nor Convocation had any part. 
This is plain from Cranmer’s own words on the fourth page of the 
preface in question, in which he says :— 

‘The kynges hyghnes beyinge supreme hede nexte under Christe of 
thys Churche of Englande hath approued with his royall assente the 
setting furthe herof, which onely to all true and obedient subjectes 
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ought to be a sufficiente reason, for the alowance of the same, without 
further delaye, reclamation or resystaunce although there were no preface 
nor other reason hearin expressed.’ 


On the title-page of the third and fourth editions as on that of 
the second we have the words: ‘This is the Byble apoynted 
to the use of the churches.’ The meaning of the phrase is made 
plain by the title of the fourth and sixth editions of the same Bible, 
already named (which were apparently published in November 
1540 and November 1541 ') where it is thus enlarged :— 


‘The Byble in Englyshe of the largest and greatest volume, auctorized 
and apoynted by the commaundement of oure moost redoubted prynce 
and souueragne Lord Kynge Henrye the VIII supreme head of this his 
churche and realme of Englande: to be frequented and vsed in every 
church w’in this his sayd realme, accordynge to the tenoure of hys 
former Injunctions geuen in that behalfe. Ouersene and perused at the 
comaundemet of the kynges hyghnes by the ryght reuerende fathers in 
God Cuthbert bysshop of Duresme and Nicolas bisshop of Rochester.’ 


_ It is notable that, while these two Bibles contain the names of 
two strongly Catholic Bishops on the title-pages, that of Cranmer 


is not found on them as before. Neither of the words Apocrypha 
and Hagiographa occurs in them, the books so called elsewhere 
being simply headed ‘The bookes of the fourth parte’, nor is 
there any preface to them. 

Whatever sanction therefore the Great Bibles had in the 
Church came directly from the king’s prerogative, exercised at 
the instance of Cromwell, and from no adequate ecclesiastical 
tribunal, 

How definitely this was so is shewn by the fact that soon after 
Cromwell was executed on July 28, 1540, notwithstanding 
Cranmer’s private devotion to the cause, the printing of the 
Bible ceased. No Bibles, in fact, were printed in English 
between 1541 and 1547, that is, during the rest of Henry VIII’s 
reign. As Foxe tells us, its sale was stopped, and Grafton the 

1 The former Bible is also dated 1541 on the title-page, but November 1540 in the 
colophon. It would seem that on Cromwell’s death, which took place at this time, 
there was some delay in bringing out this edition, and that the names of the two 
bishops on its title-page mean little more than that there was a necessity for some 
one in authority to license the Bible in the place of Cromwell, for the alterations in 


it are few and unimportant. It is noteworthy that in these two Bibles Cromwell’s 
arms on the title-page are also erased. 
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printer of the previous Bibles was sent to the Fleet prison, where 
he remained for 6 weeks and was bound in a sum of 300/. 
neither to ‘sell nor imprint or cause to be imprinted any mo 
Bibles until the King and the Clergy should agree upon a trans- 
lation. And thus was the Bible from that time stayed during the 
reign of King Henry VIII’.’ 

The phrase, ‘ until the King and the Clergy should agree upon 
a translation’, is particularly important in regard to the issue 
I am elucidating, for it shews that the existing English Bibles 
were looked upon as unauthoritative and unsatisfactory. In 1541 
and 1542 a fresh effort was made in Convocation in the king’s 
name to get a more acceptable translation of the New Testament 
made, but it broke down in consequence of the disagreement of 
Cranmer and Gardiner as to the kind of translation contemplated 
and who was to make it. As Westcott says, ‘Convocation was no 
more consulted on the subject’. After the accession of Edward VI 
the disabilities on the printing of the Bible were removed, but it 
was not for two years, namely till 1549, that the whole Bible was 
again printed and issued. Between that date and Queen Mary’s 
accession on July 6, 1553, several reprints of Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, Taverner’s, and the Great Bible were issued, in every 
case except two containing one or other of the apologetic prefaces 
to the Apocrypha already named. One copy dated in 1549, 
published by Edward Whitchurche, has a separate title-page for 
the so-called Apocrypha entitled ‘ Apogrypha, the fourth parte of 
the Bible containinge these bookes’, &c. Another was published 
by the same printer and is dated 1553. It also has a separate 
title-page which is inscribed ‘The volume of the bokes called 
Hagiographa’. This is also a Great Bible version. 

One Bible only, Becke’s, a revised edition of Taverner’s text, 
issued in Edward VI's reign, namely in 1549-1551, and printed 
by John Day and William Seres, is notable for our purpose. 
This was issued in several volumes, one of them being specially 
devoted to the Apocrypha. In this edition the books of 
3 Esdras, Tobit, and Judith are entirely retranslated, the Greek 
version being used as well as the Latin, while that of 3 
Maccabees appears in English for the first time. The latter 


Foxe Acts and Monuments, ed, Townsend-Pratt, v p. 412. 
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fact again proves how perfectly arbitrary was the method adopted 
by these translators in excluding from or adding to the list of 
books in the Bible. The Prayer of Manasses also occurs in this 
edition. It further contains a new special address to the reader 
justifying the separation of the so-called Apocrypha, which 
is thus worded :— 


‘Good Christian reader you shall vnderstand that in these bokes 
cémonly called Apocripha we haue také the laboures to cdfer them 
with the ttranslacion of Leo Juda, and finde therin more thé is con- 
teined in our comon Bibles, it was thought good to learned men to 
supply our want by their exaples. And because we lacked so much 
in some bokes, that it was more easy to translate them a new, then 
briefly to note the defect, we haue euen so done as it dothe appeare to 
the reader, and where both the copies fully agreed, wee haue altered 
nothing in the cofion translacion. This we thought to warne the of 
(gétle reader) that thou shouldest not be offended with the variacié of 
the text sith we haue done nothing rashely of our owne head nor with- 
out cause, and that the matter itselfe is nothing at al chaiiged, when it is 
declared more at large. And although these bokes be not founde in the 
Hebreue nor in the Chalde & for that not také of so great authoritie 
as be the other bokes of the holy Bible, yet haue the holi fathers 
alwaies so estemed thé and worthely they call thé (Libros ecclesia- 
sticos) that is to saye, bokes of the churche, or bokes mete to be read 
among the whole congregacion namely for that thei do agree with the 
other bokes of the holy Bible and containe moste godly examples and 
preceptes of the feare and loue of God and our neyghboure. Wherfore 
they are diligentlie to be read, and the learning in them earnestly to be 
folowed that by our good exaumple of liuynge the name of our heauenli 
father thorowout al nacions may be praised & glorified to wh6 onelie 
be honoure & glorie for euer Amen.’ 


Neither for this nor for any other Bible issued in Edward the 
Sixth’s reign was there any sanction, however, beyond the mere 
royal licence. The ‘Great Synod’ of the Church had nothing 
to say to any of them. Let us now turn elsewhere. 

In the year 1549 there was published the first edition of the 
Prayer Book. 

In no respect was the English Church more contrasted with 
the other reformed communities (except the Lutherans) than in its 
book of Common Prayer, which was a perpetual grievance to the 
Puritans and the continental reformers who inspired them. In 
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spite of alterations, of the cutting down of redundancies and other 
changes, it retained in a very large measure the flavour and the 
matter of the Breviary and the Missal from which it was 
mainly compiled. 

It is interesting to note that among the Offertory sentences in 
the Communion Service,the most solemn of all our services, which 
are otherwise all taken from the New Testament or the Psalms and 
Proverbs, two are taken from Tobit, chapter iv, and they remain 
in our present Prayer Book as they occur in the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. Again, in the invocation of God’s blessing on the 
married pair in the Marriage Service in Edward the Sixth’s first 
Prayer Book of 1549 we find the sentence, ‘thou didst send thy 
angel Raphael to Thobie and Sara, the daughter of Raguel’, &c. 
This sentence was omitted in subsequent editions of the book and 
a passage from the life of Abraham and Sarah was substituted 
for it. A more remarkable fact in this respect is that the Song of 
the Three Children, which we otherwise know as the Benedicite, was 
made into a canticle to be used as an occasional alternative to 
the Te Deum in the Morning Service. This was done in the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, and the canticle still remains un- 
touched, although the sixth Article, as we shall see, put it into _ 
the Apocrypha. 

Let us now turn to the Lectionary. The new lectionary of the 
English Prayer Book was in essence the old one translated into 
English. Lessons from saints’ lives, &c., were no doubt omitted, 
but otherwise the old system of lessons was in principle retained. 
Notwithstanding the wide diffusion which the current English 
Bibles had attained and the familiarity which almost every 
household must have consequently acquired with the discrimina- 
‘tion in them of the Bible books into Canonical and Apocryphal, 
the Lectionary remains a very potent piece of evidence to shew 
that no such distinction was recognized by the highest and para- 
mount ecclesiastical authority in the realm, namely, Convocation. 
In 1549, as I have said, there appeared the first edition of the 
Prayer Book, known as the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. In 
that book there is not a word to shew that the Church recognized 
any distinction in authority between the books of the Bible as 
they had been received from primitive times. In its preface we 
read ‘here . . . is ordeyned nothyng to be read, but the very pure 
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worde of God, the holy scriptures, or that whiche is euidently 
grounded vpon thesame’. On turning to the Kalendar which 
prescribes the daily lessons to be read throughout the year, we 
shall find that from October 5 to November 27 the first lesson, 
both morning and evening, is taken from the so-called apocryphal 
books, including Tobit (Toby, as it is called), Judith, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch. Assuredly this testimony is not 
merely strong but conclusive as tothe real attitude of the English 
Church towards the O/d Canon in the year 1549. The same 
applies to the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI issued in 
1552, and in which no alteration was made in the table of 
lessons. 

During Mary’s reign the printing and circulation of the English 
Bible was, of course, in abeyance. 

Elizabeth succeeded to the throne on November 17, 1558. No 
new edition of the English Bible was printed until two years after 
this date, when the famous so-called Genevan Bible was issued 
by the English Puritan colony at Geneva. In the list of books 
on the back of its title-page the Prayer of Manasses is separated 
from the rest of the apocryphal books and put immediately 


after 2 Chronicles, with the word ‘apocryphe’ added to it. In 
this list Baruch is named with the Epistle of Jeremiah, and the 
latter is duly printed in the text forming the sixth chapter of 
Baruch. The third book of Maccabees is omitted. 

There is no special title-page to the Apocrypha, but after 
Malachi the heading ‘ Apocrypha’ is followed by ‘The Argu- 
ment’ :— 


‘These bokes that follow in order after the Prophetes vnto the Newe 
testament, are called Apocrypha, that is bokes, which were not receiued 
by a cOmune consent to be red and expounded publikely in the 
Church, nether yet serued to proue any point of Christian religion, saue 
in asmuche as they had the consent of the other Scriptures called 
Canonical to confirme the same, or rather whereon they were grounded : 
but as bokes from godlie men, were receiued to be red for the aduance- 
ment and furtherance of the knowledge of the historie; & for the 
instruction of godlie maners: which bokes declare that at all times’ 
God had an especial care of his Church and left them not vtterly 
destitute of teachers and meanes to confirme them, in the hope of the 
promised Messiah, and also witnesse that those calamities that God sent 
to his Church, were according to his prouidence, who had bothe so 
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threatened by his Prophetes, and so broght it to passe for the destruc- 
tion of their enemies, and for the tryal of his children.’ 

The additions to Esther are headed ‘Certeine porcions of the 
storie of Esther which are found in some Greke and Latin trans- 
lacions’. 

In this Bible the order of the New Testament books is the old 
one and not that of Luther. 

If the previous Bibles lacked ecclesiastical sanction in these 
realms, much more so did the Genevan Bible. It was produced 
at the instance of the Calvinistic English congregation at Geneva, 
who paid the cost of it and to whom the Calvinistic notes it 
contains were specially grateful. It became the favourite Bible 
of the English Puritans, and between 1560 and 1644 we are told 
that 140 editions of it were printed. On January 8, 1561, John 
Bodley received from Queen Elizabeth a patent for the exclusive 
right to print this Bible in England for seven years. The Great 
Bible continued, however, to be the official Bible. In its editions 
of 1561 and 1562 we read on the title-page, ‘accordynge to the 
translation that is appoynted to be red inthe churches’. In that 
of 1566, ‘according to the translation apoynted by the Queenes 
Majesties Injunctions to be read in all churches within her 
Majesties realme’, which shews that the authorization, as in 
Henry’s reign, was still a matter of the royal prerogative. 
It is perfectly plain therefore that up to this date no English 
Bible had been issued in these realms whose contents had been 
examined or authorized by Convocation or by any competent and 
adequate ecclesiastical authority. They had merely been issuedwith 
the royal licence, but without any guarantee that their contents 
were legitimate, and their authors were all private and irrespon- 
sible scholars who had absolutely no authority to commit the 
English Church to anything, much less to the drastic revolution 
involved in a pronouncement that certain books hitherto received 
by the Church were illegitimate and uncanonical, and in the 
ejection of them accordingly from the Bible text. 

This view was practically and completely endorsed in 1559 
when Queen Elizabeth’s revised Prayer Book was issued, and 
when precisely the same lessons from the same books (all of 
them classed in the current Bibles as apocryphal) were prescribed 
to be read morning and evening on every day from October 5 
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to November 27, as in Edward VI’s two Prayer Books, and 
others on several holydays, and were therefore pronounced most 
authoritatively to be ‘the very pure word of God, the holy 
scriptures or that which is evidently grounded on the same’. 

We have now reached a period, however, when the English 
Church through its Convocation made a distinct pronouncement 
on the contents of its Bible which looks like an entirely new 
departure. This was in the famous Convocation of 1562-3, in 
which the Thi:ty Nine Articles were first passed and authorized. 

In the Forty Two Articles issued in Edward VI’s reign there 
is no enumeration of Bible books whatever. This first occurs in 
the Articles of the year 1562, when it is appended to the fifth 
article of the previous series with the heading Sacrae scripturae 
nomine, eos canonicos libros veteris et novi Testamenti intel- 
ligimus, de quorum auctoritate, in Ecclesia nunquam dubitatum 
est. Then follows a list of the Old Testament canonical 
books only. After which comes another heading, namely, 
Alios autem libros (ut ait Hieronymus) legit quidem Ecclesia, 
ad exempla vitae, et formandos mores; illos tamen ad dogmata 
confirmanda non adhibet; ut sunt, Tertius liber Esdrae, Quartus 
liber Esdrae, Liber Tobiae, Liber Fudith, Sapientia, Fesus 
jilius Sirach, Libri Machabaeorum 2. After this we read Novi 
Testamenti libros omnes (ut vulgo recepti sunt) recipimus, et 
habemus pro canonicis. 

This, the sixth of the Thirty Nine Articles, is an extraordinary 
pronouncement. Westcott could not repress his astonishment 
that no historian of the Articles had called attention to its patent 
ambiguities which he does not profess to solve, and which he can 
only explain as an attempt to satisfy two contending parties in the 
Church. The result, whether a compromise or not, has ended 
in an utterly confused and unintelligible phraseology, which 
entirely destroys any supposed virtue or authority in the article 
in question. 

First we have the contradiction between its initial and its last 
clause in which two different criteria of canonicity are involved. 
In the initial clause we read eos canonicos libros veteris et novi 
Testamenti intelligimus de quorum auctoritate, in Ecclesia nun- 
quam dubitatum est. Hardwick, in his monograph on the Articles, 
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traces this phrase directly to the Wurtemberg Confession of 
1552, in the clause of which de Sacra Scriptura we read Sacram 
scripturam vocamus eos Canonicos libros veteris et novi Testa- 
menti de quorum auctoritate in Ecclesia nunquam dubitatum est. 
The English Article, therefore, is virtually a transcript of the 
Lutheran, 

The first criterion in question, as will be seen, is applied in the 
Articles both to the Old and to the New Testament, and the state- 
ment is followed by a list of the books which conform to it. 
Then comes, 4 propos of nothing, an entirely new and otherwise 
inconsistent criterion applied only to the New Testament books, 
namely, Libros omnes (ut vulgo recepti sunt) recipimus et habuimus 
pro canonicis. How we are to reconcile these two statements is 
indeed a puzzle, for it is quite plain that the New Testament books 
accepted as canonical in 1562 by the English Church had not 
always been so accepted and were not even so accepted by Luther, 
nor by Tindale, nor, it would appear, by Coverdale. It is plain, 
therefore, that while the closing clause of the Article is merely an 
‘identical expression’ and affirms that the books of the New 
Testament previously cited are to be alone deemed canonical, 
that statement cannot be equated with the initial phrase which 
applies to the New Testament as well as the Old. 

When we turn to what is said of the Old Testament, apart from 
the New, the contradiction is still more marked, for it is plain that 
the books there classed as apocryphal were, for the most part, once 
considered canonical both by the Eastern and by the Western 
Church, while some others, like Canticles and Esther, which were 
now classed as canonical, had notoriously been disputed alike in 
ancient and in modern times. No wonder that critics from various 
sides have assailed this Article as absurd, contradictory, and 
meaningless. Thus Dr Salmon, a very learned churchman, points 
out the impossibility of reconciling the statement in the Article 
with the facts, and refers to the inaccuracy of its language (Jntro- 
duction to the New Testament pp. 529-530). The Jesuit 
Father Hunter says of the Article, ‘It will be observed that it sets 
up different standards for the Old and New Testament. In both 
cases it rests on the general acceptance of the books by the 
Church. This is the true Catholic principle, but it is totally incon- 
sistent with the teaching of another clause in the same Article, 
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which insists on the sufficiency of Scripture as the Rule of Faith. 
In the application, however, of this rule to the Old Testament, it 
is required that there never should have been any doubt, while 
for the New, the actual consent of the Church in the year 1571, 
when the Articles were finally put into their present form, is 
held to be sufficient; and no account is taken of the grave 
doubts which once existed as to the authority of the seven 
deutero-canonical Books’ (Outlines of Dogmatic Theology pp. 206, 
207). I do not know how this can be answered. A similar 
objection is raised by the learned Nonconformist, Dr S. Davidson, 
in his history of the Canon. Thus he says: ‘The article is 
ambiguous. If the canonical books enumerated are those meant 
in the phrase “of whose authority was never any doubt in 
the Church”, the statement is incorrect. If a distinction is 
implied between the canonical books and such canonical ones 
as have never been doubted in the Church the meaning is 
obscure. In either case the language is not explicit’ (Zhe 
Canon of the Bible, third edition, pp. 243, 244). 

The Article in question is not merely contradictory with itself 
and unintelligible, but it is also inconsistent with another Article, 
namely, the thirty-fifth, in which we read: ‘The second book of 
Homilies, the several titles whereof we have joined under this 
Article, doth contain a godly and wholesome Doctrine, and neces- 
sary for these times, as doth the former book of Homilies which 
were set forth in the time of Edward the Sixth; and therefore 
we judge them to be read in churches by the Ministers, diligently 
and distinctly that they may be understanded of the people.’ 

It was Dr Pusey who first pointed out the importance of this 
Article in reference to the issue we are discussing, and shewed 
what were the views on the Canon held by those who were re- 
sponsible for the books of Homilies, who, it will be remembered, 
included inter alios Cranmer, Bonner, Harpsfield, Becon (Cranmer’s 
chaplain), and probably Ridley and Latimer, Jewel, Grindal, 
Pilkington,and Parker, men therefore representing different schools 
of thought. The first book, which was issued in 1547,is entitled 
‘Certaynesermons or homilies appoynted by the Kynges Majesty to 
be declared and redde byall persones, vicarsor curates every Sonday 
in their churches where they have cure’. The second was issued in 
1563, that is to say, a year after the promulgation of Elizabeth’s first 
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Articles, and is declared to be ‘set out by the aucthoritie of the 
Quene’s Majestie and to be read in every ParishChurche agreablye’. 

It is important, therefore, to learn how the so-called Apocryphal 
books were treated in the Homilies and by the men named. As 
Dr Pusey says, they are quoted forty-three times either in the body 
of the Homilies or in the margins—and how are they referred to ? 

In the Homily on the Misery of Mankind, Pt. 1: ‘The Holy 
Ghost, in writing the Holy Scripture is in nothing more diligent 
than to pull down man’s vain glory ... and therefore we read in 
many places of Scripture many notable lessons against this old 
rooted vice . . . we read that Judith, Esther, Job, Jeremy, with 
other holy men and women in the Old Testament did use sack 
cloth, &c. The Book of Wisdom also ... moveth us diligently. ... 
And, Almighty God commanded his prophet Esay to make 
proclamation,’ &c. 

In that on the Fear of Death, Pt. III: ‘The fathers of the 
old law... did by death depart ... unto joyful refreshing in 
Abraham’s bosom as the Scriptures do plainly by manifest words 
testify. The Book of Wisdom saith that .. . (Wisd. iii 1, &c.), and 
in another place .. . (v. 15), and in another . . . (iv. 7).’ 

In that on A/ms-deeds, Pt. II: ‘Give alms, saith he, ... The same 
lesson doth the Holy Ghost also teach in sundry places of the 
Scripture saying, “Mercifulness and alms-giving . . .” (Tobit iv). 
The wise preacher, the son of Sirach, confirmeth the same, when 
he saith, “That as water quencheth burning fire, even so mercy 
and alms resisteth and reconcileth sins ”.’ 

In that Against Peril of Idolatry, Pt. 1: ‘Agreeable hereunto 
are many other notable places in the Old Testament... . Read 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the book of Wisdom 
concerning idols and images, . .. The weakness, vileness, and 
foolishness, in device of the images is expressed at large in the 
Scriptures ; namely, the Psalms, the book of Wisdom, the prophet 
Esaias, Ezekiel, and Baruch, specially in these places of them 
... Wisdom xiii, xiv, xv, Baruch vi.’ Later, Baruch is quoted 
as ‘the prophet Baruch’, later on again Wisdom xiii, xiv are 
referred to as ‘scripture’, and xiv is also prefaced with the words 
as it is written. 

In that against W2lful Rebellion, Pt. 1: we read, ‘Will you yet 
hear the Word of God to the Jews,...? Will you hear yet what 
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the prophet Baruch saith unto God’s people . . . ? (Baruch i 11). 
Thus far the prophet Baruch’s words which are spoken by him 
unto the people of God,’ &c. 

In that against Peril of Idolatry, Pt. III, the sixth chapter of 
Baruch is referred to as the word of God. 

In that on Obedience we read: ‘ For thus we read there spoken 
to kings . . . (Wisdom vi 1-3). Let us learn also here dy the 
infallible and undeceivable word of God, that kings ... are 
ordained of God who is most highest.’ 

In those For Rogation Week and Against Gluttony, Wisdom 
and Jesus the son of Sirach are quoted alongside of and as of 
co-ordinate authority with the other Old Testament books. 

In that on A/ms-deeds a reference is made to the godly fathers 
both before and since Christ, endued without doubt with the Holy 
Ghost and most certainly certified of God’s Holy will... Paul 
and Isaiah are then quoted as examples; then we read ‘And 
the holy father Tobie giveth this counsel’ (Tob. iv). In the 
same homily Jesus the son of Sirach is quoted in support of St 
James. 

In that on the Misery of Man, Pt. II, we read ‘ Let us all say 
with holy Baruch . . .’ (Baruch ii); ‘ Let us all say with the Holy 
Prophet Daniel . . .’ (Dan. ix). 

In that on Fasting we read, ‘ Fasting, thus used with prayer, is 
of great efficacy and weigheth much with God. So the angel 
Raphael told Tobias’. 

In that on Peril of Idolatry Wisdom is quoted as tom ‘the godly 
writings of Solomon ’.? 

It is perfectly plain from these extracts that the so-called 
apocryphal books were treated by those who had the formulating 
of the Articles and the fixing of the dogmatic position of the 
Church as books of concurrent and equal authority with the rest of 
the books of the Bible. Consequently the thirty-first Article (in 
which the Homilies containing these statements are approved 
—statements which cannot be equated with the depreciatory 
clause in the sixth Article about the Apocrypha) must be 
accepted as embodying the Church’s teaching on the subject, 
and not the sixth quite contradictory and unintelligible 
Article. 


See Pusey Eirenicon III (1865) pp. 1g0-156. 
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It is perhaps characteristic of Dr Pusey that, having done so 
much to establish the validity of the deutero-canonical books in the 
Anglican Church, he should, in his Eirenicon, suggest as a means 
of making peace with Rome that we should be allowed to retain 
St Jerome’s distinction as to these books, and offers to sacrifice 
them with no advantage to anybody, since the Church of Rome 
accepts them, while the Anglican Church nowhere definitely 
rejects them save in the discredited sixth Article. 

Cardwell says that the Articles which had been passed by 
Convocation did not receive the Queen’s sanction till February 
1563, when, according to Coke, they. were ratified under her Sign 
Manual.' It does not appear that any question was raised or that 
any discussion took place on the critical Article in question. The 
discussion on the whole of the Articles was indeed very short, and 
they wereaccepted virtually in the form brought before Convocation 
by Archbishop Parker. Thisis not so strange in regard to most of 
the contents of the fateful document, for it in the main reiterated 
the previous Articles of Edward VI; but in regard to the 
article dealing with the biblical Canon there had never, so far as 
I can discover, been any discussion whatever, either in Convocation 
or in other ways, and the matter was quite new. No wonder that 
its language was contradictory and unintelligible, for men of very 
different views had to be reconciled. One class of them doubtless 
felt bound by the decisions of the primitive Church in the matter, 
for their claim was that the authority of the English Church was 
largely based upon its continuity with the Church of the 
Apostles. Another class doubtless felt that a real difficulty had 
arisen, since the great mass of those in sympathy with the 
Reformation had learnt to look upon the Canon contained in the 
current Bibles as authoritative. 

The fact is that the position had been hopelessly compromised. 
For thirty years the Bible in English had been widely dissemi- 
nated and read. It had been by special royal injunctions ordered 
to be kept in every parish church, and had become a most 
familiar book to everybody, priest and layman alike. In every 
edition of it which had been circulated in Britain the old Church 
Canon had been abandoned in favour of the Jewish Canon, and 


* Cardwell Synodalia i pp. 37 sq. 
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a certain number of books had been separated from the rest and 
printed apart and given the opprobrious name of Apocrypha. No 
one in authority had raised any question about it, and the matter 
was therefore tacitly accepted everywhere as settled, at least by 
the laity and simple people, that in some way or other there had 
been excellent reasons for the change. They did not realize that 
the only reason in fact for what had happened was that 
Coverdale and his successors had in this matter followed the 
lead of their foreign teachers, the continental reformers. As 
the Canon thus initiated in England had been introduced 
and officialiy sanctioned by the royal head of the Church in 
the days when nearly all men still remained Catholics, it is not 
surprising that Parker and his brethren, who were in much 
closer alliance and sympathy with the continental reformers 
than were Henry VIII’s bishops, should have been prepared 
to accept their Canon as they accepted so much else from the 
same source. It would probably have caused a great deal of 
questioning and heartburning among men if Convocation had 
now definitely and frankiy reverted to the older Church Canon 
instead of following that contained in the modern English Bibles, 
and notably in the Great Bible which had a special official 
sanction. At all events it is plain that Convocation passed 
without comment an Article full of ambiguity committing the 
English Church on the one hand to the view on the Canon 
contained and embodied in Coverdale’s Bible, and: on the other 
to a position which the Church of Rome might have adopted at 
Trent. The pronouncement on the subject in the Articles is, as 
we have seen, anything but clear and consistent, and in fact very 
much the reverse. In the one case the appeal is to the universal 
adhesion of the Church, and in the other merely to common 
usage in 1563. In both cases there is ambiguity. It cannot be 
truthfully said that the Church had never doubted any of the 
so-called Canonical books, the fact being quite the reverse ; nor 
can it be said there was unanimity in 1563 in regard to the 
reception even of all the books in the New Testament declared 
to be Canonical in the Articles. Four of them had been 
treated in several English Bibles which followed in the wake 
of Luther as of inferior authority to the rest. The reference 
to the so-called Apocryphal books of the Old Testament is 
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also ambiguous. Those enumerated are very few, and the list 
is clearly not meant to be complete, but only a sample: wt sunt 
is the phrase with which they are headed, and, as we shall see, 
seven additional books were added in the edition of 1571. Apart 
from these ambiguities the definite statement above quoted from 
the Articles in regard to the Canon, in so far as a sharp dis- 
tinction is drawn between Canonical books and apocryphal, is 
one that was quite unknown to the official decisions of the Church 
on the subject. It is contrary to the distinct pronouncements 
and Canons of the Councils of early times where no such 
distinctions are to be found; and it treats with despite and con- 
tumely alike the Bible of Christ and the Bible of Josephus in 
favour of what we now know to have been the delusive and 
unfounded theories of Jerome about the origin and authority of 
the Jewish Canon. 

In the year 1568 there was published a new edition of the 
English Bible known as the Bishops’ Bible, from the fact that the 
revision it embodied was largely the handiwork of the bishops. 
The Apocrypha occurs in it without any apology or explanation, 
but with a separate title-page entitled ‘The volume of the 
bookes called Apocrypha, contayning these bookes folowing’. 
The list includes the Prayer of Manasses. The list of books 
at the beginning is curiously headed ‘Apocryphus’. The third 
book of Maccabees is excluded from it. The books of the 
New Testament are arranged in this Bible in the old order and 
not in that of Luther. The Bishops’ Bible now replaced the 
Great Bible as the official text to be read in churches. 

In the instructions to the translators of this Bible they were 
especially admonished to follow the common English translation 
used in the churches, that is the Great Bible, and not to recede 
from it ‘but where it varieth manifestly from the Hebrew or 
Greek original’. 

To the preface in the Bishops’ Bible is the heading ‘The 
summe of the whole Scripture, of the bookes of the olde and new 
Testament’. The Old Testament books have the heading ‘The 
order of the bookes of the olde Testament’. They are divided 
into four sections, each with a special heading, the last of which 
is prefaced ‘The fourth part of the Bible called Apocryphus’. 

' Parker's Correspondence p. 336 note. 
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This fourth part has a separate title-page headed ‘ The volume 
of the bookes called Apocrypha, contayning these bookes folow- 
ing’, &c. In all these respects the so-called Apocrypha are 
treated as integral parts of the Bible. 

This Bible never received the royal sanction, and the claim 
to be ‘set foorth by aucthoritie’ made by the editions of 1574 and 
1575 must refer, as Dr Lupton says, to the sanction of Convocation 
in 1571, which was apparently a mere order to have it put in the 
churches as the Great Bible had been before. In April 1571, in 
fact, the Convocation of Canterbury ordered a copy of the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568 to be placed in every cathedral and, as far as pos- 
sible, in every church, and every ecclesiastical dignitary was told 
to exhibit a copy in his house.} 

This is the first time in our Church history when any English 
Bible was given a form of official ecclesiastical sanction outside the 
mere royal licence. The actual words of the critical Canon in 
which it occurs are therefore worth quoting ; it says: Quivis 
Archiepiscopus et episcopus habebit domi suae Sacra Biblia in 
amplissimo volumine, uti nuperrime Londini excusa sunt. These 
Bibles with the Wonumenta Martyrum and other religious books 
were to be placed vel in aula vel in grandi coenaculo ut et ipsorum 
Samulis et advenis usui esse possint . . . Eosdem illos libros quos 
proxime diximus decanus quisque curabit emi, et locari in ecclesia 
sua cathedrali eiusmodi in loco, ut a vicariis et minoribus canonicis 
et mintstris ecclesiae et ab advenis et peregrinis commode audiri et 
legi possint. 

In 1571 a new edition of the Articles revised by Bishop Jewel 
and duly subscribed by Convocation both in Latin and English 
was also issued with the royal sanction. In this edition, being 
the text still current, seven books were added to the Apocrypha 
not contained in the Articles of 1562, namely, ‘Liber Tobiae, 
Reliquum libri Hester, Baruch Propheta, Canticum trium puero- 
rum, Historia Susannae, De Bel et Dracone, Oratio Manasses ’. 
‘Hester’ is omitted in Dr Lamb’s notice of the changes? In 
this edition again the books treated as deutero-canonical are still 
preceded by the ambiguous words wt sunt, or, as they are trans- 
lated, ‘such are these folowing’. 


1 Cardwell Synodaiia i pp. 115, 123. 
Ibid. i pp. 76sq. 
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The form of the article in question is that still accepted by 
the Church, and it is obviously inconsistent with the very founda- 
tion of the Anglican position which is that the English Church is 
no new Church, but has a continuous and unbroken tie with the 
Church of primitive times. If that pretension is to be justified it 
ought assuredly to cover the question of the Bible Canon. The 
primitive Church as it speaks through the early Councils knows no 
such distinction as is made in Article VI between the Canonical 
books of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, nor can the dis- 
tinction be supported by an appeal to the earliest Christian Bibles, 
in which the books included by the Articles of the Church as 
apocryphal are accepted as being as fully canonical as the rest. 
The position in fact is most inconsequent, and should be faced by 
those who are responsible for giving the Anglican Church a 
consistent status in regard to its Bible. 

We now reach atime when the influence of the more moderate 
continental reformers on the English Church was giving place to 
more drastic and revolutionary suggestions which were being 
pressed by the more extreme and perhaps more logical Puritans. 
Among these the most persistent and able was Thomas Cart- 
wright, who, in his famous controversy with Whitgift says: 
‘Whereupon it appeareth that it is not so well ordained in the 
Church of England, where both homilies and Apocrypha are read, 
especially when as divers chapters of the books called Apocrypha 
are lifted up so high, that they are sometimes appointed for 
extraordinary lessons upon feast days whereon the greatest assem- 
blies be made and some of the chapters of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures (as certain chapters of the Apocalypse) quite left out, and 
not read at all.’ 

To this Whitgift replied: ‘The apocrypha that we read in 
the Church have been so used of long time; as it may appear 
in that third council of Carthage and 47th canon, where they be 
reckoned among the canonical books of the Scriptures. They 
may as well be read in the church, as counted portions of the 
Old and New Testament; and, forasmuch as there is nothing 
in them contrary to the rest of the Scripture, I see no incon- 
venience, but much commodity that may come by the reading of 
them.’? 


1 The defence of the answer to the admonition against the reply of T. C., Tract 21. 
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This reply was first published in 1572. The archbishop 
was attacked by other Puritan champions and _ notably 
by their fiery mouthpiece John Penry, better known as 
Martin Marprelate. Like others of this school, he felt uneasy 
that there should be any books in the Bible save those which he 
held to be absolutely inspired. The Bible was the rock on which 
Puritanism built its polity, and to mix the sacred and unim- 
peachable books known as canonical with others having no such 
sanction was rank blasphemy. He accordingly, in one of his 
tracts published in 1589 attacked Archbishop Whitgift for insisting 
on the Apocrypha being issued with the other Bible books. To 
this attack Whitgift replied in vigorous language, which is reported 
by Strype. The archbishop said he had given the command- 
ment and ‘ meant to see it observed: asking, who ever separated 
the Apocrypha from the rest of the Bible from the beginning of 
Christianity to that day ?. Or what Church in the world, reformed 
or other, did it at that present? And shall we, added he, suffer this 
singularity in the Church of England, to the advantage of the 
adversary, offence of the godly, and contrary to all the world 
besides?’ He said ‘he knew there was great difference between 
the one and the other; yet that all learned men had from the 
beginning given to the Apocrypha authority, next to the 
Canonical Scriptures. And therefore that such giddy heads as 
thought to deface them were to be bridled, and that it was a foul 
shame and not to be suffered, that such speeches should be 
uttered against those books as by some had been; enough to 
cause ignorant people to discredit the whole Bible.’! 

This controversy shews us plainly how far the movement in 
regard to the Judaizing of the Christian Canon had progressed 
among the Puritans at the end of the sixteenth century. It was 
reflected in the Bible texts, for in a series of Genevan Bibles pub- 
lished in 1599 mainly at Geneva, as my friend Mr Moule has 
pointed out to me, we for the first time actually find copies of the 
Bible in which the Apocrypha is excluded altogether. This was 
apparently the work of the binders. In one copy in the Bible 
Society’s collection the titles of the Apocryphal books occur at the 
beginning of the Bible, although crossed out in ink, but the sheets 
containing the Apocrypha seem to have been dropped out by the 

1 Strype Life and Acts of John Whitgift iii 22. 
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binder, for we jump in their numeration from gg to aaa, passing 
from Malachi to the New Testament. This seems to be the first 
recorded omission of the so-called Apocrypha from any copy of 
the English Bible. 

In 1604 a revised edition of the Prayer Book was published in 
which the preface to that of 1549 was retained and the Lectionary 
was also in large part retained also ‘le principal change being an 
addition to, and not a reduction of, the so-called apocryphal 
writings read as lessons, and therefore treated as Holy Scripture. 

This change was a concession made to the Puritans at the 
Hampton Court Conference where they protested against the use of 
certain passages from the Apocrypha which were said to becontrary 
to other parts of Holy Writ. The king asked them to point these 
out, and, in consequence, after the termination of the Conference, he 
issued a commission to the Bishops to make certain alterations in 
the Book of Common Prayer. In conformity with the agreement 
that had been arrived at, we are told it was ordered that ‘the 
Apocrypha which had any repugnancy to the Canonical Scripture 
should not be read, but other places chosen’. Certain changes 
were accordingly made in the table of lessons. Thus, on the 
festival of the Conversion of St Paul, Wisdom 5 and 6 are substi- 
tuted for Genesis 46 and 47; on the Purification, Wisdom 9 and 
12 for Exodus 12 and 13; on St Matthias’s day, Wisdom 19 
and Ecclesiasticus 1 for Numbers 33 and 34; on the Annuncia- 
tion, Ecclus. 2 and 3 for Joshua 21 and 22; on St Mark’s day, 
Ecclus. 4 and 5 for 2 Kings 3 and 4; on SS. Philip and James’s 
day, Ecclus. 7 and g for 2 Kings 15 and 16 ; on St Barnabas’ day, 
Ecclus. 10 and 12 for Esther 3 and 4; on St Peter’s day, Ecclus. 
15 and 19 for Job 31 and 32; on St James’s day, Ecclus. 21, 
22 for Eccles. 10, 11; on St Bartholomew’s day, Ecclus. 25 
and 29 for Ezekiel 3 and 6; on St Matthew’s and St Michael’s 
days, Ecclus. 35 and 38 and 39 and 44 respectively for Micah 
1 and 2 and Zech. 7 and 8.1 To August 26 this note was added : 
‘the 13. of Daniel, touching the History of Susanna, is to be read 

a [These proper lessons were in fact provided in the Prayer Book of 1559, in 
addition to the lessons of the ferial course on the same days. In the Kalendar of 
1561 the course was modified and readjusted so as to leave these days vacant for 
the exclusive use of the propers; and Tobit was begun on Sept. 28 instead of 


Oct. 5. In 1604 the changes following in the text were made ; and Ecclus. 22 was 
substituted for Ecclus, 23 on the evening of S. James’s day.—F. E. B.] 
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vntil these words: And King Astyages, &c.’ The same day at 
Evening prayer Proverbs 30 was substituted for Daniel 14 con- 
cerning Bel and the Dragon. On October Ist instead of Tobit 6 
a portion of Exodus 6 was appointed at morning prayer, and 
in the evening Joshua 20 was to be read for Tobit 8. 

All this is assuredly most difficult to equate with the sixth 
Article, and is, in fact, irreconcilably inconsistent with it as it is 
consistent with the traditional position of the English Church, 
In Canon 80, issued in the same year, we read Si quae ecclesiae, 
vel Bibliis amplissimi voluminis, vel homiliarum libris publica 
auctoritate approbatis adhuc carebunt, praefati oeconomi similiter 
efficient, ut dicti libri parochianorum impensis infra tempus 
idoneum coemantur. 

When King James’s Bible, so long known as the Authorized 
Version, was prepared and issued in 1611 the body of translators 
do not seem to have given any special thought to the question 
of the Canon ; their efforts being directed only to the revision of 
the text. In regard to the Canon they no doubt felt themselves 
bound and committed by ‘the Articles’, and they seem to have 
forgotten their Prayer Books, and to have taken over the English 
Bible as they found it in the official copies, which were so widely 
and indeed so universally distributed, and accordingly separated 
the so-called apocryphal books from those which were treated as 
canonical. 

The translators could hardly do otherwise, since they were 
especially instructed to make the Bishops’ Bible the basis of their 
edition, just as the editors of the latter were similarly bidden to 
follow the Great Bible. There is no special title-page, preface, 
or table of contents to the Apocryphal books in this Bible. They 
are merely headed with the general word Apocrypha, and the 
same word is used as a running title at the head of every page. 
In the table of lessons at the beginning they are included in 
the general title of Old Testament. The translation of these 
so-called Apocryphal books was. very carelessly done. It is a 
further remarkable fact that no evidence exists that King James’s 
version received any definite ecclesiastical or legislative sanc- 
tion. As Eadie says there can be found for it ‘no Edict of 
Convocation, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the Privy 
Council, no Royal Proclamation’ (The English Bible ii 204). 
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It would seem that the practice of issuing copies of the Bible 
without the Apocrypha being bound up with it continued, for 
in the year 1615 we find Archbishop Abbot forbidding any 
stationer to issue a Bible without the Apocrypha, under penalty 
of a year’s imprisonment.? 

In 1640 an edition of the Genevan version of the English Bible 
appeared at Amsterdam, to which my attention has been called by 
Mr Moule; and in this for the first time the apocryphal books 
were deliberately omitted from an English Bible. 

An elaborate apology for this omission is inserted between 
Malachi and the books of the New Testament, and is expressly 
said to be taken ‘ from the Dutch Bible recently published’. The 
Dutch Bible thus referred to was no doubt the famous Bible 
ordered by the Synod of Dort to be prepared and issued, 
which appeared in 1637 under the special authority of the States- 
General. In this and subsequent editions of the Dutch Bible 
the Apocrypha is printed in a kind of appendix at the end of the 
work, and is preceded by the long apologia just referred to, which 
was translated from Dutch and inserted in the English Bible of 
1640 above referred to. In the latter, however, the Apocrypha 
are omitted, the exordium only occurring. 

In 1643 Dr Lightfoot, when preaching before the House of 
Commons, complained of the use of the apocryphal writers, and 
inter alia said: ‘Thus meetly and nearly should the two Testa- 
ments join together, and thus divinely would they kiss each other, 
but that the wretched Apocrypha did thrust in between,’ ‘ Like 
the two cherubins in the Temple oracle,’ he continues, ‘the law 
and the gospel would touch each other did not this patchery of 
human invention divorce them asunder’ (Salmon Gen. Znir.xxxvii). 

The next year the Parliament issued regulations about public 
worship and ordered that all the Canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments (but none of those which are commonly called 
Apocrypha) were to be publicly read in the vulgar tongue. 

The Westminster Confession of 1648 contains a statement 
about the Canon shewing how far the English Nonconformists 
had then gone in their rejection of the Apocrypha. It runs thus: 
‘The books commonly called Apocrypha not being of divine 
inspiration, are no part of the Canon of the Scripture, and 

* See Arber Transcripts of the Registers of the Stationers’ Co. vol. v p. xlix. 
D2 
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therefore are of no authority in the Church of God, nor to be 
in any other wise approved or made use of, than other human 
writings.’ This, as Dr F. C. Porter says, meant the exclusion of 
the Apocrypha from the Bible and from use in Church service. 

The famous and very authoritative edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which in most matters controls the present 
practice of the Church, was issued in 1662. In this Prayer 
Book, as in previous ones, almost the entire lectionary (in so 
far as it is derived from the Old Testament) in October and 
November, is taken from the so-called Apocrypha. Not only 
so, but in addition to the books of Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, and Baruch, Bel and the Dragon is also drawn upon. 
The number of days on which the first lesson was to be taken 
from the so-called Apocrypha was in fact increased in this edition 
of the Prayer Book from 54 to 62. This assuredly shews what 
opinion the great Caroline divines held in reference to these books, 
for they were retained in the Lectionary in spite of the sixth 
Article and in spite of the strong efforts of the puritanical party 
at the Savoy Conference entirely to exclude them from the Bible. 

In 1666 there was published a Bible by Field, at Cambridge, 
entitled ‘The Old and New Testament without the Apocrypha’. 

Meanwhile the exclusion of the Apocrypha was warmly advo- 
cated, notwithstanding the protests of Hooker and Andrewes and 
Dean Jackson who wrote in favour of the continued use of the same 
books. Jnter aliaJackson says, speaking of 1 Maccabees xiii 33-52, 
‘He that will compare these and many other passages in this 
grave writer with the gth of the prophet Zechariah, will perceive 
.«. that this book though apocryphal, did not deserve to be left 
out in the new impressions, or binding up of the Bible’. 

The exclusion of the Apocrypha came to be more and more 
favoured among the English Nonconforming bodies, and numerous 
Bibles in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries occur without 
the Apocrypha, and it is perhaps not singular that the first Bible 
printed in America, which appeared in the years 1782-3, should 
not have included the Apocrypha. 

The process of exclusion at length reached a special crisis 
which caused a great deal of heartburning in the Bible Society, 
and led to the formation of another Bible Society beyond the 
Tweed. 
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In 1826 the Bible Society in fact, urged on by the more 
extravagant Evangelicals and Nonconformists, and especially 
by its president, Lord Teignmouth, whose rhetorical phrases in- 
cluded the denunciation of ‘the mixture of the works of man with 
those of God’,and by the Scotch Presbyterians, decided not to print 
or circulate in future any edition of the Old Testament containing 
the Apocrypha, and to refuse assistance to any one preparing any 
such copy. This example was followed by the various Protestant 
sects of the Continent, except the Lutherans (both in Scandi- 
navia and Germany), and was in effect followed by the English 
universities, which had the exclusive privilege of issuing the Bible. 
Thus it came about that a considerable part of the Bible, as 
received by St Augustine and as generally accepted, so far as we 
know, by the Western Church in the first four centuries, was finally 
evicted from that work by the Society which has done most to 
circulate the Bible all over the world. 

The Bible Society has found itself in consequence in the 
extraordinary position of not being able to circulate the Bible 
among the Christians of Greece and Syria, of Russia, Hungary, 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, and Norway, since in 
all these countries Bibles without the so-called Apocrypha are 
treated as mutilated and impious. It is an interesting fact that 
at the Coronation of our present King, when the same Society 
offered to supply the Bible for the ceremony, the copy 
was rejected by Archbishop Temple on the ground that it did 
not contain the Apocrypha, and was therefore a mutilated and 
imperfect Bible. 

Meanwhile, the responsible authorities of the English Church 
in the year 1867 caused another breach with primitive times 
by a needless and arbitrary revolution in the Lectionary. Our 
table of Lessons had largely survived the fierce controversies 
of three centuries, and had remained as a potent witness of 
the Canon accepted by the Church at least since the days of 
St Augustine. Inspired by a quite mistaken view as to primitive 
theory and practice its guardians ejected from the table of Lessons 
of the English Church a large number of those taken from the so- 
called Apocrypha, and substituted for them lessons which however 
excellent lacked the flavour of very old associations, and thus 
deprived us of a continual protest against a mutilated Bible 
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and in favour of the Bible used by Christ and His apostles. 
The number of days on which lessons from the Apocrypha 
were prescribed was in fact reduced from 66 to 23. Under 
what pretence any lessons at all from the Apocrypha were 
retained when this sacrifice was made Ido not know. The partial 
concession to a most retrograde prejudice, to whatever motive it 
was due, was assuredly illogical and inconsequent. 

The American Prayer Book, while retaining the lessons from 
the Apocrypha to be read on Saints’ days, has expunged the rest. 
When the Irish Church, on the other hand, was disestablished * 
and a new Prayer Book was introduced it is perhaps not strange 
that a more logical if deplorable conclusion was adopted and the 
so-called apocryphal books entirely disappeared from its pages. 

A few years later the translation of the English Bible of 1611 was 
revised. The revision of the Apocrypha was then treated as an 
after-thought. This also is not to be wondered at considering 
the rabbinical and quite obsolete theories of exegesis and 
criticism which governed the revising Committee of the Old 
Testament. In the corresponding revision in America the so- 
called apooryphal books were entirely omitted. This then is the 
later history of what those who have most at heart the justi- 
fication of the historic position of the English Church must deplore 
as a continuous movement in a retrograde direction. 

In conclusion, whatever excuse the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists of the Continent may have had for treating the so-called 
apocryphal books as non-canonical, it seems to me that that excuse 
cannot cover the position of the Church of England, whose polity 
was not a product of the sixteenth century, but is based on the 
practices and theories of the primitive Church. 

It seems plain, in fact, from the analysis above given of the 
attitude of the English Church in regard to the Canon of the 
Bible that it has been inconsequent from the beginning. The 
raison détre of the Anglican communion is, that it is founded 
on the primitive traditions of the first centuries, before the 
Christian Church was rent asunder, and it appeals to those primi- 
tive times to justify its constitution, its ritual, and its faith. 
Above all therefore should it be found in unison with the 
accepted theories of the earlier centuries on such a critical matter 

_as the Canon of the Bible. Instead of this it accepted, or rather 
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allowed to have forced upon it by the entirely private and 
irresponsible men who first translated its Bible, a Bible Canon 
which had no adequate warrant from antiquity, but had been 
devised and accepted by the German reformers, and was 
defended by them on grounds entirely inconsistent with its own 
theories. When it thus adopted the foreign and in essence 
modern Canon, which it ambiguously professes in its Articles to 
accept, it did so, as far as we know, without any due enquiry 
and discussion, although the burden of proof was clearly upon 
the champions of change. 

No traces of any such examination of the problem are to be 
found in its literature. The change was one indorsed on grounds 
of mere expediency, or perhaps it was made unwittingly at 
a time when the real theological fight was on other issues which 
absorbed men’s attention to the exclusion of matters of more 
lasting moment like this. It is surely time that the matter should 
be reconsidered and rediscussed. At least let us revert to the 
practice so ably defended by Archbishop Whitgift and Arch- 
bishop Abbot (assuredly no champions of retrograde theories in 
these matters) of including the so-called apocryphal books in our 
editions of the Bible, and not pursue the road along which we were 
driven when the fanaticism of the ill-informed Scotch Puritans 
compelled the Bible Society to eject some of its most reputable 
contents from the English Bible, and thus to circulate it every- 
where in a mutilated form. 

Perhaps on another occasion I may be permitted to complete 
this analysis by an examination of the co-ordinate problem of the 
early history of the Canon among the continental reformers, 
and of the arguments by which that Canon has been defended. 


HENRY H. HOWoRTH. 


NoTE 1.—It is a noteworthy fact that when the Bible Society took 
the very drastic step of excluding the so-called apocryphal books from 
the Bible it was strongly opposed by the most learned and responsible 
evangelical divines in the country. A very influential protest came espe- 
cially from Cambridge, signed by the following very noteworthy names:— 
J. Lamb, Master of C.C.C.; S. Lee, Prof. ot Arabic; F. Thackeray, D.D. ; 
Wm. Farish, D.D., Jack. Prof. ; A. Sedgwick, Woodw. Prof. ; C. Simeon ; 
C. King, Preb. of Ely ; J. Scholefield, Fellow of Jesus and Secretary of 
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the Cambridge branch of the Bible Society ; L. Richmond ; W. Clark ; 
W. Mandell, Fellow of Caius College; H. P. Elliot, Fellow of Trinity ; 
G. Milman; J. Lodge, Librarian of the University; Baptist V. Noel ; 
T. Platt, Fellow of Trinity ; G. Cosin, Fellow and Tutor of Cath. Hall ; 
W. Trigg; E. Edwards; S. Hawkes, Fellow of Trinity; H. Viner, 
Fellow of Queens’; H. Sperling; W. H. Markby; S. Carr, Fellow of 
Queens’; W. Cecil, Fellow of Magdalene; H. Godfrey, President 
of Queens’. 

Nore 2.—I cannot in conclusion refrain from adding a note to express 
my admiration of, and indebtedness to, the ideal bibliography of the 
English Bible by Messrs Darlow and Moule, to the next edition of which 
I hope I may have contributed some new facts. 
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ST EPHRAIM AND ENCRATISM. 


IN the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES for July 1905, I 
took it upon myself to criticize one or two rather important histori- 
cal inferences drawn by Professor Burkitt from certain passages in 
the Homilies of Aphraates. The opinion I chiefly combated 
was that set forth in chap. iv of Early Eastern Christianity, viz. 
that the class of Christian ascetics whom Aphraates and others 
call B'nai Q’ydmé were simply the baptized laity of the Syriac 
Church; and that, in the first half of the fourth century, the 
whole of that Church, like the sect of the Marcionites, would 
have severed from communion any person who ventured to 
marry, or continued to live the married life, after baptism. 

Professor Burkitt replied to my criticisms in the next number 
of the JOURNAL, upholding his former view. He further expressed 
the opinion that the writings of St Ephraim would, if examined, 
be found to bear out his interpretation of Aphraates. Professor 
Burkitt points out that St Ephraim in his attack on Marcion 
is silent about the latter’s rejection of marriage. He writes: 
‘Ephraim cannot have been ignorant of this; but, unless I am 
mistaken, it seemed to him neither strange nor reprehensible’ ; 
and again, ‘An examination of the genuine works of Ephraim 
will, I venture to think, shew that he occupies much the same 
position as Aphraates’. 

It is in the hope of being able to elucidate a point of Church 
history, and with no desire to sustain a controversy, that I broach 
this subject again. 

I agree that if Aphraates is obscure we ought to try and inter- 
pret his meaning by the clearer light of some contemporary 
Syriac writer—if, that is, we regard him as a normal representa- 
tive of the Syriac Church of his time. And I agree also that St 
Ephraim should present a fair standard of comparison. He died 
in 373 A.D., being Aphraates’ junior by perhaps little more than 
a decade. 

I cannot claim to have examined all St Ephraim’s genuine 
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works ; but from what I have read of him I have been led to 
the conclusion that he held no abnormal views on the subject 
of Christian marriage. St Ephraim, like Aphraates, was an 
ascetic, and as such it is not surprising to find that he con- 
sidered virginity to be a higher state than that of wedlock. To 
him, as to Aphraates, celibacy and the ascetical life generally 
were the royal road to heaven; and when he is sounding the 
praises of virginity he at times almost gives the impression that 
it is the only way ; even as St Jerome on similar occasions seems 
to depreciate marriage. All this is fully conceded. But we 
want to know what St Ephraim has to say when dealing directly 
with the subject of marriage. And for information on this point 
we naturally turn in the first place to his commentary on the 
Pauline Epistles. 

The original Syriac of this work is not known to us ; but it has 
been preserved in an Armenian version, a Latin translation of 
which was published by the Mechitarist Fathers of Venice in 
1893. In the following extracts the italics (which follow the 
Mechitarist edition) mark roughly the text of St Paul ; the rest 
is Ephraim’s commentary. 


1. Rom. vii 2. am sicut quae sub viro est mulier, alligata est legit 
viri sui, donec vixerit vir: s¢ autem mortuus fuerit vir eius, soluta est 
a lege viri, ut sit quocum velit (p. 18). 

2. 1 Cor. vii (init.). Post haec locutus est ille de. virginitate, quae 
super omnia excelsior est, quippe quia leges non dominantur eius. 
Videns enim ille, quod de ea praedicaverat Dominus suus, verebatur 
praedicare eam et ipse. Verum quum vidisset homines eam quaerentes, 
factus est ipse consiliarius eorum, non praeceptor; hortator, non 
legislator. 

On vv. 2 ff. Propter fornicationem autem unusquisque suam uxorem 
hadeat. Utinam nullatenus frauderetis invicem (cf. v 5), isi forte ex 
consensu ad tempus, ad vota implenda ieiuniis et orationibus ; nam per 
dies solemnes continetis, me tentet nos satanas. Hoc autem dico indul- 
gens, non imperans (v. 6; this sentence should have been in italics). 
Volo enim omnem hominem esse sicut meipsum. Sine mandato haec 
eligebat. Sed gratia unicuique data est a Deo. Idem ipsum Domini 
sui effatum rursus protulit, quod nempe non omnis homo ad hoc satis 
est. Dixit porro, alius guidem sic, alius vero sic; quoniam alius sic est, 
et in hoc potest iustificari, et alius alio modo, quum datum sit illi 
regnare. 
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Non nuptis autem, sive uxore carentibus, iis nimirum qui vidui, aut 
quae viduae sunt, donum est illis, si sic permaneant, sicut et ego. Quod 
si non se continent, illi quoque nubant. AMe/ius est enim secundo nudere, 
quam uri cupidine. Jis autem qui matrimonio iuncti sunt, praecepit 
Dominus ipse, uxorem a viro non discedere. Quod si discesserit, manere 
innuptam, si puritatem sibi elegerit ; aut viro suo reconciliari, non autem 
alteri tradi. 

Si quis uxorem habeat idololatram, et uxori placet habitare cum viro 
suo, habitet. Quod si putaverit vir fidelis inquinatum iri matrimonium 
suum per infidelem consortem, sciat, quod sanctum est semen viri 
infidelis in utero mulieris fidelis; similiter et foetus mulieris infidelis 
sanctificatus est ratione viri fidelis (pp. 59, 60). 


According to the above St Ephraim was not opposed even to 
second marriages. He doubtless was acquainted with the eighth 
Canon of Nicaea, which laid down that converts from the ranks 
of the Cathari were in particular to be required to ‘communicate 
with persons twice married’. Jacob of Nisibis and Aitalaha of 
Edessa were among the Bishops present at Nicaea. 


3. 1 Tim. iv 3. Prohibent nudere, non propter maiorem virginitatis 
gradum, sed quia foedum videtur in oculis eorum matrimonium. Haec 
autem a quibusdam asseruntur de Marcionistis, a nonnullis vero de 
Manichaeis, et de variis sectis. _Namque praedicens prophetavit Aposto- 
lus de illis post se futuris. Marcionistae profanum faciunt matrimonium, 
et Manichaei cibos, quos Deus fecit in consolationem cum gratiarum 
actione fidelium; idest, in solatium comedentium, et in gratiarum 
actionem non comedentium. 


4. In his commentary on the Diatessaron St Ephraim bears 
the same testimony :— 


Venerunt et accesserunt, ut eum interrogarent: Licetne alicui dimittere 
uxorem suam? Respondit eis et dixit: ‘Non licet.’ Dicunt ei: ‘Moyses 
permisit nobis; cur ergo non licet?’ Moyses, ait, propter duritiam cordis 
vestri permisit vobis, sed ab initio creationis hoc non fuit. Ttaque ex hoc 
uno praecepto patet, quod ea quae propter duritiam cordis populi per 
Moysen constituta sunt, abrogari oportebat, quia populus cordis duri 
permutatus est cum populo, qui fidem Abrahami amabat. Nam quod 
dixit: ‘Non occides, non adulterabis, &c.,’ etiam ante legem observa- 
bantur. In lege haec praedicabantur, sed per Evangelium perficiebantur. 
Omnia enim mandata legis, quae certis ex causis eis datae (sic) et apud 
eos introductae (sic) sunt, cessarunt, non ac si antiquum destrueretur, 
sed ut novum confirmaretur (Moesinger’s Latin translation from the 
Armenian, p. 162. The italics correspond to words spaced in Moes.). 
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5. In the course of his comment on the words Quam difficile 
est cis qui in possessionibus confidunt |intrare in regnum coelorum|, 
St Ephraim writes :— 

Quomodo difficile est hoc? difficile tantum est talibus per portam 
perfectorum [ad verbum: Crucifixorum. Moes.] intrare in regnum 
coelorum. Ut porta datur in statu virginitatis degentium, ita et datur 
porta in mundo degentium, et in mundo degentes per suam portam in 
regnum possunt intrare, sed per portam virginum difficile est eis in- 
trare. ‘ Difficile est,’ non autem: ‘Impossibile est’ (p. 171). 

On p. 64 St Ephraim says that riches are not necessarily harm- 
ful: ‘Quum diceret, “Vae vobis divitibus,” eos significavit qui 
nihil aliud quaerunt quam divitias.’ It will be remembered that 
the class of persons whom Aphraates forbade to marry he also 
forbade to acquire worldly goods, 

6. In Hymn iv De Confessoribus (Lamy iii 667) St Ephraim 
speaks of the abuse, through free will, of things in themselves 
lawful and good. A man, he says, is not blamed for eating, but 
for being a glutton: not for drinking, but for being a drunkard : 
not for engaging in legitimate discussion, but for being a wrangler. 
He goes on (I give Lamy’s Latin rendering, which is quite 
literal) :— 

Nemo erubescit matrimonio iungi, quia coniugium naturae est ; nemo 
laudatur quod adulteret, quia adulterium voluntatis est, unum amabile, 
alterum odibile. 

Further on in the same Hymn we read (Lamy 673) :— 


‘There are three things, lawful and unlawful : fornication is unlawful, 
marriage lawful, and virginity extra naturam’ (d’lé k’yand). 

7. ‘Pure to Him is wedlock, which is planted as a vine in the world, 
and from it babes, like fruit, are hanging’ (De Virginitate etc. 
Lamy ii 797). 

8. Speaking of heretical baptism, St Ephraim says that he 
who receives baptism from the heretics and believes in its validity 
‘is like Marcion, who eats (of the gifts) of the Maker and denies 
the Maker, and, though he was himself conceived and born, rejects 
marriage.—A bitter fruit that disowns its root’ (Adversus Scruta- 
tores, Ed. Rom. vi 126). 

9. Finally there is a sermon of St Ephraim’s, No. xviii of 
the De Diversis Sermones (Ed. Rom. vi 654-687), which gives 
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his views on the Christian layman’s life. Professor Burkitt drew 
my attention to this work ; but I cannot agree with him as to its 
interpretation. 

In the sermon St Ephraim denounces the sins of various 
classes in the community, and of married people with the rest. 
Married men take mistresses besides their lawful wives. Married 
women, it is implied, are also often unfaithful; but their char- 
acteristic vice is that they indulge in superstition, and resort to 
charms and lustrations that their children may live and their 
husbands love them. It is made quite clear that baptized persons 
are in question: what aggravates their guilt is the fact that they 
defile themselves after having been washed from their sins in 
baptism. The writer sets before them as examples of faithful 
wedlock the lives of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, 
Jacob and Rachel. He exhorts women to be faithful to their 
husbands: ‘Commit not fornication against thy God, nor adultery 
against thy partner. Have but one husband, and only one hope.’ 
If they have been faithful hitherto, they are not to expose them- 
selves to danger by listening to soothsayers and diviners :— 


‘When the Evil One sees the marriage bed that it is altogether pure, 
he resorts to spells and washings, that the pure couch may be defiled.’ 


And so St Ephraim goes on at great length ; the lesson enforced 
being purity, that is mutual fidelity, in the marriage state. 
Professor Burkitt writes: ‘There is nothing to shew that they 
[i.e. married women censured by St Ephraim for unfaithfulness 
and superstition] are at present, or that they would be in any 
case, admitted to full communion.’ But surely what has to be 
shewn is that these women were not allowed to partake of Holy 
Communion on the ground of their being married. But this does 
not appear from the sermon in question ; and the above specimens 
of St Ephraim’s teaching on matrimony seem to make it clear that 
his views on the subject were not abnormal. He approved of 
marriage, and even of second marriages. He was acquainted with 
the Marcionite discipline, and condemned it. He recognized that 
the Mosaic laws of divorce were abrogated by Christ. Moreover 
the comment on 1 Cor. vii 5, in passage 2—‘ad vota implenda 
ieiuniis et orationibus, nam per dies solemnes continetis’"—would 
seem to refer to a practice current in the Syriac Church, and to 
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imply that respectable married folk were communicants. That this 
was the case ought, it seems to me, to be taken for granted, in 
the absence of any direct indication to the contrary. 

To turn now to Aphraates. Aphraates wrote (Hom. xviii 8) 
of marriage thus: ‘Upon matrimony, which was given to the 
world by God, we cast no slur, God forbid! For thus it is 
written: “God saw all that He had made, and lo! it was very 
good.” Nevertheless there are some things better than others, 
God created the heavens and the earth, and they are very good ; 
but the heavens are better than the earth ... And He created 
matrimony, and it is very good; but better than it is virginity.’ 
He wrote also of virginity (xviii 12): ‘A great reward is in 
store for this state, because we observe it of our free will, and not 
subject to the constraint of a commandment; and we are 
bound therein under no law.’ But again he wrote (vii 20): 
‘Wherefore thus should the trumpeters, the heralds of the 
Church, cry and warn all the Society (Q’yémé) of God before the 
Baptism—them, I say, that have offered themselves for virginity 
and for holiness, youths and maidens holy—them shall the heralds 
warn. And they shall say: He whose heart is set to the state 
of matrimony, let him marry before baptism, lest he fall in the 
spiritual contest and be killed.’ 

Before we say positively that this passage implies an eccentric 
view of matrimony, let us compare the following words of St 
Ephraim with the extracts from his writings given above: ‘Out 
of the water He made wine; He gave 7¢ for drink to the youths 
in the feast. For you who are keeping the fast, better is the 
unction than drink. In His wine the betrothed are wedded; by 
His oil the wedded are sanctified. By His wine zs union; by His 
oil sanctification.’ ? 

St Ephraim is speaking of the baptismal unction; and his 
words imply that some persons undertook at the time of their 
baptism to live a life of celibacy. But this passage cannot be 

1 From Hymn iii On the Epiphany. The translation is that given by Dr Gwynn 
in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers vol. xiii p. 270. These Hymns are counted 
among the ‘less well-attested’ works of Ephraim by Professor Burkitt in his 
S. Ephraim's Quotations from the Gospel; but he shews from internal evidence that 
they are almost certainly genuine. 

2 Iam assuming that the words ‘sanctified’ and ‘sanctification’ here denote con- 
secration to the celibate state, a meaning which they not infrequently bear in Syriac. 
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taken, in the face of St Ephraim’s clear teaching on matrimony, 
to mean that a// were expected to do so, There must be some 
other solution. So in Aphraates’ case: when he says quite 
plainly that marriage is good and virginity optional, must there 
_ not be some other explanation of the passage in which he seems 
to imply that Baptism was reserved for ascetics? 

The key to the difficulty in Aphraates and Ephraim alike is, 
I believe, that in the early Church those who wished to enter the 
ascetical state often did so at the time of their baptism. Thus 
Tertullian writes (De Exhort. Cast. i): ‘That good—I mean 
sanctification—I distribute into several kinds . . . The first 
kind is virginity from birth ; the second, virginity from the second 
birth, that is from the font, which either keeps pure in the mar- 
riage state by mutual compact, or else perseveres in widowhood 
from choice; the third grade remains, monogamy’ (i.e., apparently, 
when a baptized person does not take another partner after the 
death of the first). 

It would seem, then, that in the controverted passage Aphraates 
is contemplating only one special class of candidates for baptism, 
those, namely, who are also candidates for the ascetical life. By 
the words ‘them, I say, that have offered themselves for virginity’ 
I understand that he narrows the application of his subsequent 
remarks to this class. The context itself requires this, for in the 
next paragraph we read: ‘And after the baptism \et them observe 
those that are stout and those that are feeble. The stout they 
must encourage ; but them that are slack and feeble let them 
send back from the contest openly.’ ? 

The same explanation clears up any ambiguity in the language of 
St Ephraim as well, and shews him to be consistent with himself. 
If we adopt it we are released from the strange historical paradox 
that a whole national Church, in full communion with all the 
orthodox Churches, should have adopted, and maintained till well 
on in the fourth century, one of the most characteristic errors of 
Marcion; and this without a protest from—it could scarcely 
have been without the knowledge of—the rest of Christendom. 

I have only one more word to say: it is with reference to the 
passage from St Epiphanius quoted by Professor Burkitt at the 
end of his reply. Professor Burkitt says that Aphraates would 

1 See J. T. S. vi pp. 531-533. 
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have ‘thoroughly approved’ of the wording of that passage. 
I would go a step further, and say that Aphraates would have 
approved it in exactly the sense in which Epiphanius wrote it. 
I do not understand Professor Burkitt to imply that Epiphanius, 
as well as Aphraates and Ephraim, rejected marriage for the 
baptized. Aphraates, like Epiphanius, would certainly have 
condemned a professed ascetic for marrying contrary to his vow, 
and would as certainly have held him excommunicate until he 
had done penance. But this implies no disapproval of marriage 
for baptized Christians at large. 


R. H. CONNOLLY. 
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=Y) ews av d:xai(won)] ews Tov ov A avrov BAQ 48 153 233 + avrov 86 
97 ews av 62 147 ews Tov avrovy 86 ews ov avrov 228 
moinon] mono BQ 48 62 86 147 153 228 233 amace A wat 2°] om BAQ 22 48 
86 233 to. OL® = Y) Kkappe avrnv mepiBadrerrar 
BAQ 48 153 xadvpe: avrny acxuvn % (exc 48 153 228 233) 86 mpos pe] om 48 
mou mov 86 ot] pr ore 62 147 pov)+vuv 153 war 185 eas] 
ws 228 II. (npepa) adoipys ad fin com] npepa Tov orxodopnoa Tous ppaypous 
BAQ 62 86™ 147 233 tAwOous 62 147 ce] efadrenfis gov 
BAQ wat] om 95 185 anwoera:] aworpujerat B 48 51 233 (Syro-Hex = Y) 
wat arwoera: ad fin com] om 62 147 Q* cov} om AQ 86 153 
233 II, 12. Kat anwoerar—(ews) Tov opovs] paxpuvOncera: axpiova THS 
exewns Kat ews ov ef agcovp Kat moALopKias Kat amo 
Ka Oadagons Kat amo Gadacons Kat opous Tov opovs Aq paxpuve: mpooraypa 7 
Kat at Gov ef Kat TOAEWS TEpLoXNS KaL ATO TEpLOXNS 
«ws Tov vdaTos Tov worayov Kat Kat amo Tov opous ews Tov opovs 
12. nfovow] afovow B* (nf. a(s ovykAe)opov] es opakiopov BAQ (avy- 
wheopd Q™) 48 86 153 233 om 228 (es ovyxAecpoy 228™) hab sub ~ Syro-Hex 
cum scholio : ‘ Hic obelus non positus erat in libro Hexaplorum’ _ «az 2°] hab sub 
Syro-Hex apepiopov] pr as BA Q 48 86™ 153 22876 233 1° 
2°] om 153 hab sub Syro-Hex oxupas 
62 147 esovrat] om BAQ 48 86 153 228 233 Tupov] (S. wEpippayya 
VOL. VIII. E 
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13 Tod Spous Kai yi cis [pera Tov 
14 abriy kaprav Tov Aadv 
[cov év cov: xAnpov . kara. p[dvas 
Spupdv év pélow rod veunoov ... Kai yadaadeirw Kalra Tas 
15 Tov] aiavoss xat xara . . [éfodias] cov ex deitw 
16 abrois Oavpdora] éx . . vos 
airav xeipas [ordpal ra Gra droxwdw 
18 abrav: . . [79] Kw Ow exorjcovrat Kai go. . covrar dd cov ™ ris 
VII. 18* Chrys. Contra Anom. x 3. In Paracl. 6 


S. Aq=@ = ews Tov morapov ad fin com] xa: ews Tov morapov ovpias* 
nuepa vdaros Kas 86 «ar ano ews Kat amo opous ews TOU 
opovs €ws Tov morapov | + ouvpas A 22 36 48 51 95 97 185 ews worapou (hab 
tov Q™) cupias nyepa vdaros OopyBov Q ews morapov oupias 62 147 ews 153 
om 228 0a)Aacans—opous 2°] om Q* (hab Q™) amo 2°] pr 
BAQL opous 1°] pr rov AQ™ 95 147 185 na 3°}om BAQ ‘Tov opous] 
om tov B* (hab B*) npepa vdaros at O4e4ee%] om BQ 48 86 95 153 185 228 
233 nyepa vdaros Kar OopvBov A 22 36 51 62 97 147 13. eorat] prea BAQL 
(exe 95 185) (pera Tov uv Tas KaToKovow B 48 avtnv] 
A ano] ex A Q* (amo Q™) 86 153 233 | + movnpas 36 (em- 
emrndevpatwv .. . npras avrow (sic) 228 prraw 233 avraw] om 
95 185 14. Tov] om BAQ 48 86 153 228 233 (gov) 1°] pov 62 wo? 
Syro-Hex om B 48 228 (hab 228") AQ 233 22 om OL® 
Syro-Hex («a)racknvovvres] -ras BAQY, (exc -vra 153) «ata p(ovas)] «ad 
eavrous BA Q (xara povas Q™) 48 eavrovs xara povas 86 om OL* Spupov 
convalle OL* yadaaitw AQ xa(ra ras npepas)] 
ax nuepar BAQ (xara ras Q™) 48 97 153 233 «ad at nuepa = (Syro-Hex 
=Y) 15. kat] om 86 (efoias) cov] efodous cov 36 pr rns 51 86 95 147 185 
228 rns defodias cov 62 profectionis eorum OL® ex BA Q (ex yns Q™) 48 
153 233 (a terra OL* Syro-Hex)  (Beigw avrois)] opeode BA Q (Beige 
avrois Q™) 48 153 233 egw avrovs 86 . . avrw (ostendam illis Jas? 
Syro-Hex) Gavpacra BAQ 48 153 233 16. (opera) ] opovraa BAQ 
48 86 153 228 233 videbunt OL* Syro-Hex -cerar 22 
86 51 62 97 147 95 185 (confundentur OL® Syro-Hex) + xa 
BQ 22 48 233 (om OL* Syro-Hex) xeipas| -ow x. B emd. A 
Tas xeipas emOnoovaw Q 153 233 pr war  OL* (om war Syro-Hex) (aropa)] om 
AQ 228 233 rw cropars 86 ta wra] preuA 17. (OL°=Y) 
-ow BAQ Acfovow Q* opts BAQ 8695185 (ynv)] ovpopevos 
em Ts ovpovres rHv 233 Q* rapa- 
xonoovraa Q™ 228 ovaxeOnoovra: 22 36 51 62 95 97 147 185 cwayOnoovra 86 
ovykhecpw) B BY A Q* Q* avrov}om153 (7m) kw 
6a] 22 36 51 62 86 95 97 147 185  exorncovra) exOnoovra 147 
18. (al om) Chrys avojuas] AY, (exc 48 153 228 283) iniustitiam 
OL®  «ajomChrys aceBuas) admas Q 86™ 153 228 233 Chrys (al aceBeas) 


ripov ws Tov rorapod Kai d[ balAdoons éws Oaddoons [dpous Kai Ews] 
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kAnpovopias abrod [ob cis papripiov airod ori . éorive 
19 ros kat ol. . Karadvce Tas duaprias . . Kal dropi- 
20 els ra BdOn . ai dpapria ddoes 
gov] iaxwB edcov 7 GBpadp . . [rots] rarpdow Kalra Tas 
ras] 


orixav Y 
1 NINEYH. BIBAION GPACE@C NAOYM TOY EAKEC[AIOY] I 
xai égaipwv . . éxOpors paxpdbup . . Ay ioxis 
Kai dbGov KF ovvredeia. kal ev . . 
4 kal vepéhy Kovuopros Gadrdooy Kai Tas TOUS 


5700 UB ..°. dx’ abrod kai ... Kal dveorady 

I. 1 Chrys. Zn. Is. it 4 In Mul. § 5 
prem Q™ avrov 1°] cov 95 185 (ov ove exparnoey Q™ 228 pr war 
(exc 22 51 95 97 185) om ov 153 ove exaprepyoey = non continuit OL” es pap- 
Tupov] as age es TeAOs © ers papTupoy Quint opynv avrov] opyny a sup ras B* 
eoTw] o7 v sup ras B? 19. avtos] om B 48 228 (hab 228*) 233 (ipse OL” om 
Syro-Hex)  «arabdvoe] xaradvons 62 pr xa 95 185 waradvoe 147 pr et OLY 
apaprias] adimas B 48 153 233 pr omnes OL” pipnoovra:] A Q* 
(awopup. Q*) 86™ 153 proicientur demerget Syro-Hex macau 
a apapria:| macas ras apaprias BA Q 48 228 (maca: at ap. 228") 233 at avopiat 
86 (wacas ras apaprias 86™) om maca: OL**** (habOQL*) nyowjavrav 20, duces] 
dace BAQ 48 153 228 233 woes Aq = @ (dabis OL") Su Syro-Hex (aAn- 
gov)] es BAQ 48 153 228 233 OL” Syro-Hex €Acov] edeos A Q* 
(eAeov Q*) 153 (ros) marpacw om 86 Tas nuepas Tas) eumpooder] 
xara Tas nuepas Tas apyndev Aq apxa =... Tas eumpoodey @ €pmpo- 
ober] apxndey Q™ 

Subscr Maxaas B* Mix. BPAQ (pr Mix. Tis ovros map EBpaos Q*) 

pixacas 22 

Inscr Naovys ¢ BNAQ 22 vaovp tov mpopnrov 95 185 
Anupa] Ac ppya 233 appa Aq viveun] viveun vive Chrys BiBdov] pr 
(al om) Chrys €Axaiceou N* eAxeceov 2. ¢ndrwrns) 
boing Syro-Hex™ kat exdixew 1°] om 158 185 (hab 
185™) BY era Ovyov] (at) Aq = —xat 2°] om 
B (hab AQ 22 48 86 228 238 ka 2°] om Q 3. aBowy 
A Q* 36 58 97 afooy Q* abwow 51228 B*NAQ* (adwwcer 
B>Q*) abaw6n 95 adawoe 185 2°) war 153 Ka ev 
Q* Kat vepeAn] war vepeAar BRAQY, 86 vepn  —komopros} 
pr wa 62 4. (awe)Awy Oadacon xa: fnpay . . comminans mari et arefaciens 
illud OL** ae:Aaw Oadagon Kar efepnyow al aneihov Oadaccy kat {npavow avTny 
Chrys = emripow Aq = = .] BRAQU = (oArywOn)] 
BP R* (odry. AW (exc 62 147) 62 147 n 2°) 
BRAQL (mayra)] ra BN* AQ mavra ra 36 51 62 95 97 147 185 5. 
BRA Q 22 48 86 238 commoti sunt OL° OL* an] uz Q* 153 

E2 


i 
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6 [ot . . °[xpd] dpyis [Kal] ris 
7 « Ovjuds abrod . . dm’ air . 
8 év Oripews . . Tovs ebAaBovpévous airév: kal é&v 
roplas rods dreyeipopévous xal robs ¢ rod 
oxdros: ri Aoyike|oGe rov KV; ovvrédevay abros [kat 
rai] ds opira€ ds xardun Enpaci . 
1" [é] cod Aoywrpds xa [rov}npa évavri[a] 
12 . KE Kardpxywv . wal . vaxovaOnoerat 
13 ér viv ov.... Bdov abrod ood nal rods ood 
xat évreAeivas coi]. werat éx Tod dvopards .. .. 


6° De Mund. Creat. Orat. iv 6 


(ab OL* OL*) avrov] avrow 147 (avrov 147") kar... kar a) om (hab war 
Bovvo: ecadevOnoay xa: partim rescr partim inst N°) et colles contremuerunt et 
OL°OL' “at avecraAn ad fin com] et formidavit universa terrae et petrae con- 
fractae sunt ante eum OL® (cf com 6) et denudata est terra ante faciem eius et 
omnes qui inhabitant illam OL* aveoradn] avertn (avecradn revoc 
eppitev Aq exwnOn ovpnaca] owraca NA pr waves B 
RAQW (exc 22 5197) pr Syro-Hex 6. (mpo)] amo BRAQY (exe 
22 51 62 95 97 147 185) 86 a OL® ee Syro-Hex p,o Syro-Hex™ ™pooarou 
ad fincom] OL° = Y opys] om Q*¥ "4 (hab Q*(™8)) Tes om 
62 wa vmogrncera 153 wa Tis Aq opyny Oupou avrou = 
(0)] om 22 51 97 cuvexavevOn Aq ecrafey = (0 6v)yos avrov ad fin 
com] @upos avrov apxas Kat at weTpar az avrov Chrys 7. 
=Y) avrov 1°) pon post 228 avrov 2°) + wat ev 153 8. wae 
aurns= evjoml53 mopeias] mopasN N* (-Aciay 
Tous Emeyerpopevous] Tous efeyerp, 22 51 62 95 97 147 185 azo anorayevow Aq consur- 
gentibus ei @ a consurgentibus illi Quint 9. 7] om Q* (superscr Q*) Aoy- 
233 N* (-Accay avros] avrov 
N*) AQ 48 86 155 238 (war)] om BNAQ 
48 86 153 228 233 Syro-Hex (ove e)edienoe:—yxepown(cera:) in com seq] om N* 
(hab (ov ad fin com] Thy enavacracw 
Bevrepas OAupews ove avacrncera: Sevrepoy @ non enim vindicabit Dominus bis 
in idipsum OL™ dis] om 153 10. (ort) ews ad fin com] adAa opows croBy 
OVTWS Kas TO avTwY adAnAoIs ws 
wadayn peotn 228 avtav] avrov B Q 48 86 228 233 
autns Syro-Hex xepowOncovra AX, 86 (exc 48 
228 233) ws womAas (ws A 22 ws 62 95 147 
185 22 (Bpw6n)cera:) -covra: (exc 48 62 147 
228 233) as 2°) BRAQL 11. (€«) gov] ef ouN 
Aq @ (wov)npa.ad fin com] xamay BovAevopevos Aq (mov)npa] 
a’ xamav Q™ om 238 Bovdevopevos] {opevos A Q* a’ BovdAevopevos anooracia 
Q™ evavri(a)] pr A* (ras ra A’) pr wa 02 147 pr Syro-Hex 
12. ... vdarow ...] haec dicit Dominus princeps aquaruin multarum 
OL’ 233 13. (gov) 2°] om BN** (hab 
A 48 86 (&)apngw] AQ 14. (wept cov)] vmep cou Kupios 
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15 yAvrrd omar ov taxeis] me 7d ... . amayyéd- 

Aovros tovda ras éoprds cov didri od pH Er 
1,2 Tod els gudvody II 

els mpdowrov air[od oe ex Orivews bddv Kpd- 

dodvos dvdp{oa tH opddpa: KFT. 

iaxdB rod mr. 8 .. vdooovres egerivagav abrov . 

4 para abrav ‘dr . . as avdples Svvaroi 

eufrailovres ev ai jvia . . . ev éroupfacias adrod Kal of] 

5 immeis . [xai] ovyxvOjoovra: Ti Kat 

év rais ds Aapmrddes . wal 

Kat. . [ot pelyorraves abrav Kai [pevgovrat jpépas] xal év 

[ry airy] oreicovow émi ra [reiyn Kal Tas mpo~ 

7 abrav] 7. . Kai ra Bacidera [dérece] 


15” De Serp.v. In Ascens. D, N. les. Chr. ii 4 Il. 1. a® Ibid. 


BAQ 153 wep: cov ke NL, (exc 22 36 51 97) ex Tov] ef 228 efooOpevoo 
—ragny cov] exterminabo sculptilia tua et fusilia tua in sepulturam OL* efoXo- 
Opevow] efordeOp. BRAQ = yAvrra] pr ra BAQ (improb 48 86 153 233 + cov 
A Taxes)] pr ote yripwOns 22 36 or: nripwOns 95 185 or: Quint 
15. amayyeAAovros] -vres 62 147 adnuntiantes OL* om OL*™., sovda] covdas (s ras) 
22 €opras gov] + anodos Tas evxas cov BAQ 48 86 153 228 233 cov anodos Tas 
ev sup ras N'+amod0s rw Ow Tas evxas gov 22 36 51 62 95 97 147 185 228° Chrys + 
cin Syro-Hex mpocénowow B 48 86 (Chrys = Y) 
+ dca cou BN 48 86 Chrys es] mpos (al as) Chrys 

II. 1. efnp(rar)] egnre N* (egnpre -prar N° etiam avnrwrar 
36™6 228 % Syro-Hex Syro-Hex™stivenom 2. (a)veBn] + ex 
ts yns Chrys pro Chrys es mpoowmov avt(ov)] es mp. cov 
BNAZ (exc 22 51 95 185) 86 es ro mp. cov Q* (improb ro Q*) 153 Chrys  (€)far- 
poupevos ce] om ce BN 48 86 95 185 228%?" 233 pr war Chrys ex) om 22 
oxo(mevoov) ad fincom]OL*= Y = (rn toxur)] rns wx. (nisi forte N* + cou 
A 158 228 3. ameorpeye] -Yev BN AQ 22 (vras) row imA] 95™ om 
tov 153 («An) para] xrnpara 147 depOapov 153 4. avrov 1°} 
avrw BNA Q 48 51 86 153 238 Syro-Hex Syro-Hex™ 
avOparrav] om Q* (hab Q™) av8p(es 5vvaro:) | avdpas dvvarovs BN A Q 36 48 86 
153 228 283 (ex) warCov res) BN A Q 36 48 86 153 228 233 
avrov Q* Syro-Hex Syro-Hex™ (avrov) 2°] avrav 
(postea rurs avrov) 365197 (exc 62 147 233) 86 
5. (*at) ovyxvOncovra) Kar avoxvOncovra N* (cuvyv8. A* 
ovyxvOnoerar 22 51 62 95 97 147 185 228 nar ovyxvOnoera: 36 
ouvmdaxnoovra B B” & A Q* (cupmdrex. Q*) (exc 22 51 62 97 147) 
mrarer(as)} NA 6. (ot pe) yoraves avrow] peyiorava avrow 51 om 
avrow 95 185 wat (pevgovrat nuepas)| sub < Syro-Hex (‘ Hic obelus non positus 
erat in Hexaplis’ in mg) xparncovaw 95 185 ev] em 147 
(7 mopeia ev Tn amopera avrow 95185 (ry mopea)] mopa B*N Q* (-paa 
Q*) ras mopeas A em 7a (Tecxn) | +avrns BN 48 86 om em 147 €Towpa- 
cover} -ow BR AQ Q*) 153 7. modewy] signa 
v adser B? (ras aliq in mg) worapaw N* (moAcav Bacikaa] 
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9 Pbeyyopevar év [xapdia] éavrav- al vver?) ds kodup 
. Datos ra Hara airis xai . ob Kai 6 
10 Brérwv] Sujprafov rd dpiyipwov 8{yprafov] xpvoiov mépas 
11. . BeBdpuvra trip wiv . . adris ra airs: éx{rwa- 
ude wal Sparwaypds «al [ea eapSias Opajpopis nad 
. 65 xai [ra és mpooxavpa [ris 
eropevOn] Tod oxdpvov Meovros] Kal odx ; 
13... . ixava trois oxv... dwémnge trois Aéovew . . . 
14 kal TO dprayns kai od éyw A€yer KF TavTo- 
Kai éxxavow év xarv@ .. Kai rods Aovrds xatapd- 
yerat [pdxat|pa xat ex Tis yas tT. av gov ob pi} 
III 1 dxovoOj cov. dAn Wevd{ips ddixi jas ob 
a *. vi) pactiywy Kai puri 
3 Urmov SudKovtos Kal dvaBpac|rovros: * iaméws . . 
(-Aaa (derece)| BN A Q dierecov 153 233 8. ame- 
153 aveBawve] aveBavery BQ aveBerey avaiPerve| A 
atop. 36 ev («apdia) ev xapdius avrew BN Q 48 86 153 228 
233 ev rats avrow A ev wapdiaus eavrov 36.97 es] qv A ny ws 36 
ta) texn A (P)evyovres] POvd|res (Hevyorres 51 
A 10. To apyupov] om 233 1°} 
d&inpracay B 70] om 62 &:(npna{ov) ro 2°] sup ras B*> umep] em B 48 86 
233 22 2°] omBNAQ 233 emOupnra] embvynuara Q* (-Ovpnra Q*) 
233 avrns 3°] om 22 36 51 62 95 97 147 185 II, €x(Twarypos)] evrwarypos 
Q* exrwacpos 62 («at a)varivarypos| om 62 147 sweat exBparypos] xa exBpacpos 
B*fortad (exe 153 Bpacpos) om war 95185 («at wapdias Opa)vopos] om xa 
Q om 147 (@pa)ucpos} Opavpos N* (Opavopos vmodvais] mapadvois 153 
(ra mp 70 mp BRA (exc 22 36 51 62 97 147) 86 (m)avrov] 
95185  mpookavya] mpoxavya 185 228 (rns xurpas)] om tps (exc 22 36 
51 97) (xurpas)] xvOpas (xurpas x ras revoc 22* xurpas 51 xurnorpas 
62 yurns 147 12. BNAQ Tos (-pvor N* -uvors 
pr ev A 153 mov 2°} ov A153 + 95 185 (cxvpvov)]} 
oxupvos X°* AQ 153 228 oxvpvor 22 36 51 62 95 97 147 185 (Aeovros)] incep do 
N* (Acov7. N°*."'9)) Acovraw 36 51 62 95 97 147 185 expo(Bav) expopay N* (ex- 
poBaw expevyav 233 13. awenvige] BRAQ Q*)+7a Q 
Acovaw] odcvow 36 228  Onpas] Onpay (Onpas avrov] v. eavrou 
62147 14. war BNAQ 48 86 153 228 233 + es (rurs ras) 
ce] a N* (ce maytoxpar(wp)| pro AQ Aeovras] Aeyorras (sic) 158 
(paxat)pa] BNAQ 36 48 86 153 228 233 kar 4°] om Q* ef 
eforcdp. BRA Q THs om rns Q* (hab 62 153 ov pn axovaOn ov 
ax, ovxers B N* 48 86 233 ov py ax, evs overs ov un ax. A ov py oveere 
153 gov 3°] om 153 
III. 1. (ad:es)as wAnpys] ir AQ 158 233 efavxencpov mAnpns Aq amoromas (vel 
peAoxomas) mAnpys = ov omov Onpa = 
O(npa)] Onpa 2. (rpoxew)] o superscr (ras aliq) 22 51 97 om 
62 147 (ermov R°*%>) (avaBpac)covros] om Q* (hab Q*(™8)) 
3. pr BN* (improb (exc 228) avaB. 


ey 
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Bovons xat . . Kai Kai] Bapeias 
mrocews Kal Hv Trois] Kai do év rots] 
4cdpacw abrav dad . Kadi) Kali éxiylapis 
Ps kai dripiay cou xai ot B8edvypov Kat 
7 Tas dxabapoi[as gov] A ce eis mapdderypar "[xat was 
6 épav oe at épet SeAaia tis orevd| fe ex’ 
8 rapdxdylow air); xopdiv érotpacat pelpis 
kal Ta vy. . odow dpyais Tov [63av] . . éxi wdvra ra vdoga. 
It kal mdvres of .. . ExOnoovrat xetporé 


BNAQ 48 86 153 233 eAavvovros 95 185 (rpavyariv)] incep N* (rp. Al? *) 
tpapatrwy 153 avnpnpevow Aq rerpwpevoy nv ToS) 
avrns} (non erat finis gentilibus illius OL*) «6veor) -oww BRAQ 95 185 
avrns} avros 95 185 = 
4. emx(apis)) B (1s BY) NA exovons pappaxa Aq 
gvdas] Aaovs BN (pvdas 48 86 (Syro-Hex = Y) 5. 
acxnpoourny A (Ba) 153 rescr 6. emp- 
pluper)] empupw B (empp. B* r)> O*) RAQ pr rov 158 kat 2°] 
xara BRAQW@ (exc 62 95 147 185) apaprias (axad, postea 
ap.) wat Onoopat) 95 185 mapaderypa)} mapabioypa (-derypa 
Ne-detiam antes) A 7. (was €ora)—ris areva(fer ew av)Tnv] Kat mas o 
avaxwpnoe ato gov Kat eper vivevn Tis avTn = (er 
av)rnv] om en BN Q (hab Q™) 48 86 153 228 (hab 228") azo cov A 
mapakAnos A + 51* (avrn)] avrnv 62 147 8. 
pn ayabuvas umep Aq pn BeAr (s. xpercowv) ov ov Karn 
pr eropaca pepda BN (om AQ 48 86 pr eroipacas pepda 153 pr eromace 
pepida 233 xopBnv] xopdus (sic) 153 eropacat] om (hab N*) erorpace 233 
pe(pis)] pepida BR* (ueps AQ 22" 22) 48 86 153 233 
appov (appov 1°] om 95 185 morapos] morapous 228 
ns ws N* (ns on 95 185 (ut videtur) anapxn 233+ aurns A 
g. BN (om AQ 36 48 51 86 153 228% (om 228) 233 efioma N* 
om B N* (hab postea ras) 48 51 62 86 147 228 (hab 
228*) cont] -v BNQ (-t Q*) 36 51 95 97 185 eora A 233 corn 22 48 62 86 153 
228 147 om BN (hab 22 4886 gout] om BNAQ 48 86 153 
238 povd 22* (pour 22) povd 228 10. B* BY'4)) 
(mopevoera:)] wopeverar Q (mopevoera) arxpadwros| tr 153 Kat 2°) + ravnyupia 
&* (improb apxas B (apxns AQ 48 86 233 apxns 153 228 
pr BNAQ 48 86 158 228 macwy 233 (odav)] opeaw N* (05. N™) 
II, wape(apapern)] vrepeapapern BN (mapewpapevn AQ (umepeop. Q*) 22 48 86 
153 233 pros 147 (war ov Kar 62 eaveqy 147 eavro 
228 €xOpav cov)] €xOpav N* ef €xPpav om cou BAQ 22 48 86 153 233 


f 
} 
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12 Kat ob ordow [& cov a dxupdpard 
és oxorods] Exovea cadevOdor Kai mecoivra cis ordpa 
13 fovros] 5 Aads cov ds yuvaixes év Gol . . éxOpois cov dvoryd- 
14 ™* érijoracat Kai Kataxpd pwydrwv cov 
Eu cis ai ev dxvpors trip rrivor 

15 xarag| dyerai oe wip] ve pdxatpa oe ds 
16 dxpis xai [BapwOijoy] ds Bpotxos gov 
17 Ta dotpa Tov [odpavod Bpodxos| Spyyoe xal On: . [ar}réAeBos 
18 Kal réros . . of roéves 
[cov Bacireds doodpilos tors . . . 6 Aads gov 
19 Kai odx éxdelydpevos: .. . vev Tou waves 
dxov[cavres d&yyeAiav cou xeipas . € od 

xX 


Naovp ote 70 


12, wavraj+7a BRAQY 86 os om ws BRAQ 48 86 153 ws ov 
51 62 95 (147 ser oo) 185 (cxomovs) exovea] xapmovs ex. B* (ox. ex. B*). 
Syro-Hex BRAQ xa] om BN 48 86 
228 ropa] N (eis or, N“*) Ae T0s)] eOovros B N* (eabtovros 
N°*("'4) postea revoc) A Q 36 48 86 153 228 283 95185 13. 
om BQ 48 86 153 228 233 a &* (ras N*) 14. (em)onaca ceavrn] om &* (hab 
N°*) wepromaca ceavtn 233 wat 1°] om N°4,%> (hab AQ 153 228 (hab 228%) 
233 (#n)Aov] N* A 153 
Q* 2°) pr xa 36 97 233 pr rov 228 
15. Karap(ayeras 1°—(xara)payera ce 2°]om 97 eforcOp. BRAQ 
paxaipa] poppua BNAQY (exc 36 51 62 95 147 185) ev 228 («ara)- 
garyerat 2°) pr xa A 36 51 6295147185228 ws 1°] om 62 (BapyvOnon)] 
B -cera ce 233 Bpovxos] Bovxos N* (Bpovxos N°*) + ws Bpovxos 
62 147+ yl Syro-Hex 16. ewAnOvvas—(Bpovxos)] om N* 
(hab ewAnOvvas—rov (ovpavov)] multiplicasti mercatus tuos super astra caeli 
OL* multiplicasti negotiatores tuos sicut stellas caeli OL*  (r)as) om 95 185 
vmep] as worep ra agrpa] pr mavra 228 -cev BRAQ Q*) 
22 (v ras) 17. (ar)reAeBos] arredaBos A Q* (-AcBos Q*) aryeAeBos 22 
Bpwornp Aq nuepas AQ 153 233 (mayov)] zayous BNQ 153 233 
a(pnAaro)] apedaro 62 147 («a:)] om 36 
(yo AQ 48 86 153 228 (eyrwobn 228%) 233 © Tomos avrn(s)} Tov 
tomov avrns BRA Q 48 86 153 228 233 0 romwos avrov 62 147 18. (gov)] om 153 
(accupt)os] acovprow Q 228 exorpucer] -ce Q* exorpnoer 22 22") 62 
147 233 (8)vvacras] duvarovs Q 22 (0 ex8€)xopevos] o cvvaryaw Aq © Quint 
Sext 19. axov(cavres)] axovovres B (axovoayres N>) 22 48 86 
BRAQ Q*) pr xapnoovra wat 153 pr xapnoovra 233 xetpas] 
xepa twa] rvayR* 153 
Subscr Naovg BN AQ Naovp onxow 70 22 
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2[TO 6 ETAEN *ABBAKOYM O TIPOOHTHC! 


27... xexpdgopat kat ob pi Boljoopat pds adixovpe[vos 
ob ply owons; *por [xdrovs Kai] wovovs ext 
tadalrwpiav do\éBeav évaytias pov yé . . Aap Paver 
4 ‘dua vdpos Kal ob cis [réAos Kpipa dre 
docBiys tov Sixasov Elvexev tovrov [1d xpipa 
5 *iSere of xatalppovytal Oavpdcare 
[Oavpdora] cat ddavioOyre- Epyov év Hpépars 
Tovs xadbatous EOvos TO mixpov Kal TO Taxwwov TO **pevdpevov eri Ta. 
7 THs yijs ToD oKyvopata ob . PoBepds Kal 
exipavys aiz[od 7d abrod Kal 7d adrod 


I, 3* Chrys. Ad Stag. ii 5. Hom. xxix 2 5 In Acta Apost. Hom, xxix 1 


Inscr BNAQ 22 ABBaxovp tov mpopyrov 95 185 
I. 1. Anp)pa] To Actppa 233 ro appa Aq ro Anppa = (ro ad fin com] 
hab in mg 185 dev 22 aBBaxoup] apBaxovy BRA QY, (exc 51 228) 22 
(aBBaxovp 22*) mpopntyns| mpopys A 2. Kexpagfoua:] xpafopa: B* xexp, 
Bs (fort)b (pag. N? postea wexp. revoc) «.ca(xovons)] ecaxovoas (exc 22 95 
185 = Y e:caxovon 51228) 86 (Bo)ncopa: ad fin com] om 95 185 (228 adscr postea 
infra lin) (ov p2)n owons] om pn 22 48 153 228 ov cwoes 48 153 ov pn cwoes 233 
3. po Baas] pra BRAQY, pr ut quid OL* prwan Chrys pr kaso 
Syro-Hex por edefas] tr BS Q 48 228 (OL* Chrys = Y) Syro-Hex (*omous 
kat) movous] ty 228 238 (OL* = Y) wat (al kom. na mov.) Chrys em] 
om BNQ 48 153 228 OL* Tadat(mwpav) ad fin com] OL* = Y €f evayrias]} 
efevavrs 153 wou] om 62 AaBavet] + «prow 228 4. 
OL'=Y wefayerai] efayesuprasA> xpipa 2°]0m153 (0) om 
BN 22 48 86 153 aceBns} aceBes 62 -revoe: 51 pr per 
potentiam tovrov]}omOL* efeAevoerat] def. 233 5. were Kara- 
(¢povnra)] aspicite in gentibus Aq videbitis calumniatores Quint videbitis 
declinantes Sext xaos Savpagate] Kat Q* (-care Q*) + war tdere 22 (vas 
22") 36 62 86 95 97 147 185 228*+epya were 233 
war apavaOnre) hab sub ~ cum notula, Hic obelus non positus erat in Hexaplis, 
SyroHex Chrys 0m Q* (hab Bios) — 
(vpow)] epyov epyacOnoerat ev rats = (vpov)] N* 
cerar Q* (-onrar Q*) 51 233 + A O™ G2 SE 
Chrys 6. dors] ors tov] om 86 (hab 86™) eyo efeyerpar] + ep vpas 
N° (postea ras) A tr 86 eyw efeyepw 62 86147153 xaddeous N + Tous 
paxntas AQ 36 86™ 153 228* 233 mpov | taxwov A Q* (raxewor Q*) 153 233 
To Taxwov] To Tamvoy N* (rax. N°) To mxpov AQ 158 233 om ro 62 147 70 raxuvov 
95185 7a wAaty] ro mAaros A ra 62 rov] ro 147 7. avr(ov To 
«pt)pa avrov ad fin com] avros eavrw nar Soypars eavrov 
Co Syro-Hex™ erai] eorw 228 om 153 Anya] wat 
Aopar: (sic) (avrov) 4°] ovrou N* (avrov 8. (wapda)des] map- 
bods BN* (-Acis 1°] avraw 62 147 153 (umep Tous) Avkous 


| 
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abrot Kai . os derds Oupos] eis 
9 éxi doeBeis . . Oeornxdtas mporwros évavri 
airod ... dxvpwpya [eat Badet 


11 ™ rére 7d mvedpal adrod duedevoerat 
12 cal [éiAdoetar airy] loxis pov *oi{xt ob da’ 
pov ob pi Ke cis téraxas [aid] .. 


13 €Aéyxew madeiav abrod- xabapis ove 
kal éxt wévovs ob Sunjoy ri ; 


14 Karamive Tov [Sixaoy ; roupoes 


_ I, 13% Exp. in Ps. x cap. 3 13° Exp. in Ps. cxl cap. 5 14 In Gen. 
Sermo iv 2, Hom. xxix 2. Ad Stag.ii5. Theod. In Ps. xciii 


apafias] wapa wapdades THs eomepas Aq Avxovs] Acikovs N* (Aveous 
apafias] apaBeas A was Kas exxvOncovTas 
avrov = 22 (eferm. 22%) 147 N* 
95 185 avrov 2°] avray 62 86 147 oppnaovaw] Q* 
pon post gayew 153 rpo(Oupos)] mporyos N* as 
To] em 22 em ro 36 51 62 86™ 95 97 147 185 9. owvreAcca—(ef evayti)as]} 
es tAEovefiay nie n mpocoyis Tov a’Twy aveyos 
N* RN“) em) rs B (em postea as) 48 153 228 aw 22 ew 
(exc 22 48 153 228) mpooamov (?) 22 (-ro1s 22") mpoowmov 62 86™ 
147 mpocwmw 95 185 ovvage] N* N™* Io. evrpu(pnoe)]} 
Syro-Hex™ tupavvar] om Q* (hab maya 
avrov] marynoy avrov 153 yeAaopara .. Aq yeAws avrov = 
97 Bade] Badr: (Bade avrov 2°] avrav 153 11. (weraBader) | 
peraBadrAt (peraBare avrov] om BNAQ 48 95 153 185 228 (hab 228") 
233 Syro-Hex xa: (efsAacera:)] war efedevoera: 95 185 war Aq = 
om 153 12, ov(xt ov) cv am apxns Kupi€ pou o aryios 
pov wa pn anodavapev (aw apxns)]+ pou Q umapxes 153 (Ko) BRAQL 
(exc 22 51 158 228 233) 86 pov o axytos] o ayos pou BN Q 22 48 86 158 228 233 
kpipa ad fin com]. . eat orepeov es To Eheyxey avrov Aq Kupie TO 
Kpwey erafas avrov Kparaov To eheyxev egrncas avrov (avro)] avrov AQ 
36 51 97 153 228 233 madeav] 13. dvvnon] xaBapos 
Tovs opPadpous wore opay To Kakov Kat mpos ove avexopevos = 
*pOarpos cov] om cov BN* (hab N™*) 22 48 153 228 "hab 228") 233 Syro-Hex 
opbadpos pou A pro AX (exc 153) Chrys movous] movnpovs 228 ov duvqon] 
B (ov (ov Q*) 48 233 71 ad fin com] 
OL'=Y 7 eneis] wa EmBAewas BN Q Q*) 36 48 228 eas 71 
mes A 153 7 emBAerns 86 7 BAewas 97 om 7 233 napa(o.wnn)on ad fin com] 
mapaciwnas xaTamvovtos aceBovs tov Sinaorepoy avrov Aq =O mapa(o.wnn)on] 
Chrys karamvew]) B* (xatamvew B®) xaramev (rursus 
-muyv) Q* (-mvev Q™) pr rov Chrys + avrov 36 + unep 
avro 62 86 147 14. woinoes) monons & pr ov 153 Tous avOparrous ws] om 
(al hab) Theod (¢xOvas)] nxOus N* (cxOvas 2°} om Chrys (al hab) 
Theod om Chrys Theod pmera) ra epmera ra BAQ (om 1a 2° 
tC") hab R*) ra epwera 22 48 86 158 228 233 (Chrys Theod = Y) ove] un 


s 
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15 Hyovpevov; “ouvrédea ev dyxe. . wacev airdv [ev 
abrod ovvizyayev aifriv év tais cay|jvas 
16 évexev rovrou .. kat xapyoerat xapdia [airod] . . rovrov Gio 
TH aifrod cai Gup|doe adrod . . . riyv 
17 pepida abrod ra Bpwpara] abrod éxdexrd: 8a rd 
1 airod Kal [dbroxréwvew od *[éri rhs II 
pou orjoopa Kal eriBjoopat wérpav] drocKorevow Tov 
2... Kal ri é. . mpds pe KE Kai elev ypdypov 
els drws Sudxy 6 dvay . . abrd> * Spacis 
pevos Kal od pi * dav odk eddoxet 


Il. 4 Ep. exxiii 


Theod (exovra)] exovras (al exovra) Chrys 15. owvrehaa] ovvredccay 
(cuvreduay N*) AQF, (exc 36 51 97 153) avrov 1°] om BNAQ 48 153 228 233 
Syro-Hex avndxvoey 62 86 147 (ev 
BAn)otpw—av(rov) 3°] om 22 avrov 1°] om BNAQ 48 86 158 228 (hab 228*) 
(cay)nvais] ovvaryaryais 62 86 95 147 185 16. evexev Tovrov—n xapdia (avrov)] 
om 62 95 147 185 pon post caynvn av(rov)86 17 
(avrov)] om (postea restit) Syro-Hex Q tn Ta 
AQ 153 233 («ar Ovp)ace] evexev rovrov 8B = Tw 
BAnorpw] tn caynvn AQ 153 238 (€At)nave] -vey BRAQ 22 (v ras) om 
BNAQW (exe 36 51 97) ta Bpwyara) avrov} om Q* (hab Q™) 62 
17. (aypiBadre: €(mBadre) (appBadre 70) 
avrov] exkawwoe paxaipay avrov 86™ (ro) aypiBAnorpoy avrov] 
om 228 (a) tox revvewv] amoxrewew A 95 153 185 N“*(""4) 62 86 147 
amoxrevey 22 (amoxrevvew 22*) 51 228 233 

II. 1. (em) 1° ad fin com] ws pvdag em rns okomas pov ornoopa et stabo velut 
inclusus (eircinum Aq Quint yvpoy ©) et contemplabor ut videam quid dicatur mihi 
et quid respondeam et contradicam adversum arguentem me = (em THs pudaxns) 
pou] ev rn 86™ (super custodiam meam OL*) ornowpar 62 
(stabo OL*) wat emBnoopa| om Q* (hab Q™) (et gradum figam OL*) (em 
merpay)]| super petram anooxonevow| pr BRAQ oxonevow 95 185 
2. mpos pe KO] KG mpos pe AQ 233 emev] (v tas) 22 -ypapor) ypapor 147 
opagw) opaparicpov Aq aag(ws)] pr war B (om N°* postea revoc) AQ 48 158 233 
es] em AQ 153 ais mufiov] «as emfiov 86 em oehidav = 
51 tpexn Aq = 3. dors] ors A= opaces AQ* 
+ paxpov (exc 48 158 228* 238) (om Syro-Hex) avareAci] amaryyeAes maint 
(postea ras) avaredeis 62 eonepas] es mepas A eis mepas BRQU (exc 51 = Y) Kae 
ove es K(evov)] kas ov Aq = «(evov)] xavov A 62 147 233 eav 
vorepnon ad fin com] eav (5) weAAnon mpoadexou avTov oT: epxopevos (S. eevoerar) 
wax ov Bpabvve: Aq (eav) orpayyevonra ... = vorepnon] 62 147 ov 
BN was ov xpovnoe 62 147 war ov xpomoe 86 4. €(av vmo)oreAnra ad 
fin com] o pou ex morews Kat €ay ovK EvdoKe pov 
ev avrw Theod €(av avTw)] ove evdea 7 
pov ev avrw Aq a’ vwxeAevopevov 86™ 
147 evdoxer] evdoxis N* (o improb et ras N*) (ev)] ew 95.185 Se 
ad fin com] «at dimasos ev more avrov Aq o (S¢) Ty eavTou more (noe 


¢ 
q 
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. . xal abrds ds Odvar . 

6 wdvra ta Kal mpis] abrov wdyras rots dao. 

Tatra] rdvra . Kal eis 8. 


7.. « Ovra atrod éws Tt... @ 
TO oikw adrod tov [eis adrod Tod ex 
10 €Bovretow alcxivyy [oixw cov] cvverépavas daois [Kai 
11 Yuxy ™ AiOos ex . Kal KdvOapos Eddov 
12 Oey . . “oval 6 oixodopav wodw év Kal wodw ev 
II. 11 Chrys. De Caeco et Zacchaeo § 5 
= iustus autem ex fide mea (sua al mea OL*) vivit OL° OL’ iustus autem meus ex 
fide vivet semper OL @ Syro-Hex™ 
Sucacos] + pou A 36 86 228 pou 2°] om 36 86 153 185 228 5. (0) d€ karoto- 
pevos—avrov] ille vero (al autem) qui praesumit et (a/ om praesumit et) contumax 
est vir sui iactans nihil omnino proficiet qui dilatavit tamquam inferi animam suam 
OL-¢ sibi placens autem contemptor et vir superbus nihil proficiet. . . OL* placens et 
contemptor vir superbus nihil proficiet qui dilatavit sicut inferus animam OL! 
Kat 0 Katappovnrns| om xa: B* (hab B*) Q om o BRAY (exe 22 36 5197) 22% 
avnp om B* (hab B*>™s) ovdev] ovdey BN* (ovdey ov pn} 
om ov BNA Q 48 153 228 (hab 228") 233 ovdev ov un tep(avn)] ove evmpaynce (al 
ove evmopnsea) = mep(avn)] mepaver 228 emhatuve] -vey BN AQ 22 (v ras) 
pro NA 36 51 62 95 147 185 ovros B (ovrws N*) AQ 
48153228 exdefera: 95 185 
mavtas Tovs Aao 86153 6. (ovxs ravra) mavra—eis 3. . OVXE 
TavTa wayTa wept avrov es mapaBoAny AnpOnoerar Kar aiviypa mpoBAnTos Kar avTov = 
(ravra) wayra] tr 62 147 mapaBoAny x. Ta kat avrov mapaBoAny Kar avrow 62 
147 «ar avrov 86 mapaBodas kata 153 kar avrov mapaBoAny 228 avrov 1°] 
avrw 153 228 7- avacrncovra BN AQ 48 153 228 233 «fe- 
yepOncovra @ (Sap) +avros BN AQ 48 153 228 233 8. 
(postea ras) A (exe 48 51 147) €oxvAevoas] 147 oKv- 
Aevoovse] -cow N* (-cw + ce (exc 48 233) 
aceBer(as)] aceBias aceBecay A 86™ 233 evoeBeas 185 modes] pr ano 62 86 
147 Aq = Y hab na sub Syro-Hex ev avTn 
233 9. wo—avrov 1°] OL*'= Y wojes62 ov 1°) 95185 
Tov rafa—avrov 2°] OL! = Y (uipos)] (upos avrou 2°] eavrov 
62 147 exonagOnva) exowad. B (exonacd. exwacd, N* (exonacd. N°”) A 
pusOnva 86 10, 1°] OL' = Y Aaous moddous] tr 48 228 
gov] OL* = Y gov 2°) vou ( sup ras &') II. 
ad fin com] .. . mat fvAov awoxpOnoera Aq... Kat cuvderpos oxodopuns 
fvAwos avra =... ouvdecpos (s. evdecpos) fvdov avra O 
Quint quia lapis de pariete clamabit quasi vermis in ligno loquens Sext lapis enim 
de pariete vociferabitur et oxwAng de ligno loquetur ea Sept Ados ex rorxou pbey- 
ferat avra xa: xavOapos ex fvAov AaAnoe Chrys ex fvAov] « fvAov sup ras 1° 
improb (0 rescr) 12, © (x improb qui 
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13 ddixcas rapa KU Kal... vot év mupt Kat [odAa] 
14... 14 yi .. 86€ lav KU ds Twp woAd 
15 & .... tpowiv Godépay xal . . emi ra 
16 abrav] . qv driypias éx 86. . veto 
exixdwoev ot [kv] Kal dripia rhv 
t7 ofov doéBea rod ABdvou ce [xal Onpiwv 
mrojoa oe Sui [aipalra avwv doeBeias yijs kal . Tov 
18 dpedet yAvrrov aird ; [ErAacav] 
19 Kuda: 6 7G EiAw Exvgov kai eey ... AiOw 
tWoOnre wai abrd € .. Todro éorw .... yupiov kal wav 
20 éorw ev * 6] KE ev vad dyiy airod . . . 
waca. . 
14 Cur in Pentec. iv. Theod. Haer. Fab. Compend. Lib.ii. In Ps. cl. In Ezech, 
xlvii. 15 Chrys. De Ving. xxi. Pater si possib, 


aedificant OL' 1° 2°] 153 (erotpa){av] praeparant OL! 13. 
kv} 153 (modAa)] om 153 14. ort] ear A | 
N* mAnoOnoere N°* N°) AQ 86™ 153 233 
(exc 48 153 238) Chrys (al ewrnpw6n) Theod pr cvpraca AQ 
86™ 153 Theod 233 Sofav)] om Theod kv] Tov Chrys 
Theod mohv] om B® 48 238 147 Chrys (hab Theod) 
xaraxadvpea avrovs BRAQ 48 233 xaraxadvpe: Oadacoas 51 95 185 


62 avrovs 153 xaraxadvipa em 228 (Chrys Theod = Y) 

Syro-Hex 15. @ o . ef emppupews xodov 
cov Aq... Kat axptws Tov Ovpov eavrov =... ano xucews cou ef ampoo- 
doxnrov avarpomns ths opyns cou al ova Tw Tov eratpoy avTov a€AAay TeETO- 
perny al ova: tw Tov mAnaiov avrov exoracw oxAovperny Quint ova tw 
(al o wori{aw) rov (al rw) avrov avatpomny Oodrepay Chrys ws 
62 95 185 Tpomnv Oodrepay] avarporn Ookepa BNAQ 
48 153 (avarpomny Oodepay 153") 233 51 62 147 €m Ta 
(Aaa)] yupvwow Aqacxnpoovvny avrovQ 16, arias] aria N* 
(wapdia wat N*->("'4) (postea xapd. gad. revoc) 
22 51 62 97 147 om A cad)evOnTt Kar Kar KapwOnre 
Aq -cay (-cev pr 147 circumdedit em] om OL* 
OL' = Y in com seq] om N* (hab em Tv 
Sogav o(ov)] om cov 153 super tuum OL* 17. aceBea] acePray (-Bia 
aya Aq mAcovefiay = ‘(was Ta)Aaimapia Onpiow] Kat mpovoun Aq (Ka) 
ce] karanrnfe Aq = dia] 3 298 
(atp2)ra} a:paros 228 ageBaas] -Bias aceBecay A war 3°) om Q* (hab Q*) 
153 233 av(rnv)] avrow A ev avrn 228 18. avro 1°] om 6286147 (ewAa- 
cay) | B (-cav 48 (ewAacav) avro] @ avTo 2°] To 
(postea avro) (we) wewovOer 95 185 prrov BRAQ 386 48 
86 153 228 233 Koxpa] adada = 19. 0 Aeyav] AeyovTes N* (0 Aeyav 
Tw fvAw] om tw (hab Q*) wat 1°) om N° (exc 51 228%) wat To 
om 153 €Aacpya] tAacpa 153 om BNAQ 48 153 228 (hab 228") 
233 nav] om Q* (hab Q™) (ev avrw)]} ev avros 62 86 147 ev eyxaras avrov 
Aq 20. avrov] om avrov B 
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III *+TIPOCEYXH *ABBAKOYM TOY TIPO¢[HTOY META @WAHC]+ 

2 ké eicaxyxoa dxolyv gov Kal Ke xatevénoa [ra Epya cov 

dywos dpovs dapay xarackiov Sacéos éxdAvpev odpavors 

4% xai ris alvécews abrod péyyos abrod 
as pis (xépara] év xepoiv aired [xai ero 

5 xparatdv loyvos [abrot aitod ddyos] Kal 

III. 2% Chrys. In S. Steph. Protomart. ii 3° In Princip. erat Verbum ii. In 


Ps. evii. i. Theod. 3. Jn Cant. Cantic, Lib. iii. In Ps. li. In Ps. viii. 5 Chrys. 
In Ps. lxxxiv. Theod. In Ps, lxxxv 


III.! 1. Totum comma deest 158 228 (w3n 228™8) mpocevxn] pr repas exdox7ns 


86> afBaxovp] apBaxoup BNA QE (exc 22 51) 86* 86% rov om 
36 51 62 86" 97 147 pera wdns] per wdns A 86* 86° + epunvevtav 86” em 
a-yonpataw Aq Quint vmep row exovaracpow (fort. 

Syro-Hex 2. (epoBnOnv] evdaBnOny 62 86* (epoB. 86") 147 extimui OL*** 

timui OL™ (KXxs9 Syro-Hex) K€ 2°] om BAQ 48 153 233 OL*** (hab OL™ 

Syro-Hex) Tw eyyiev Ta etn avro Aq 

€TOS EnavTew avafawoov avrov erav (awoov avrov @ (OL** 
OL™ = Y) Chrys= Y (ev rw) mapewar—yuxny pov] 
hab sub Syro-Hex 3. 0 0 Geos ex Oaipay nf... Aq Quint 
EAweip amo voriov (s, vorov) nfe xat o ayios ef opovs papay @ amo] ex BN (amo 
AQ 48 95 185 233 AiBos 62 86* 86") 147 
apay] om (+ gapay superscr ab man recen 22) 36 (hab 36*) 51 97 153 228 
Syro-Hex xarackov Saceos]| kar. Sacews A Q (Saceos Q*) om daceos 

22 51 (hab 22* 51*) 97 om 62 86* (hab war. daceas 86”) 147 JJans Syro-Hex 
(3:a)~adpa]} non inst B® om 22* (hab 22*) 36 153 228 peraBodn dapadyaros 62 86* 
(Saparpa 86>) 147 ae Aq redos ceda Quint Syro-Hex 
exaduyev ad fin com] Chrys Theod OL* OL**** OL> OL™ = ovpavous] 0 ovpayos 
62 86* (ovpavovs 86") 147 (Syro-Hex = Y) a(pern)] evmpeneiay THs 62 
86* (n apern 86>) 147 rns auvecews] om BNAQ 48 86” (hab 233 
ovvecews (al avetews) Chrys Theod mAn(pns 7 7 62 86* 
(mAnpns 86”) 147 4. kat peyyos—eora:) dwros avrw 
(vmapxe: avrw 86>™) 62 86" (86 = Y) 147 (OL® = Y) ev xepow) ex 
xetpos 62 86* (ev xepow 86>) 147 (OL® OL*** OL™ = Y) vmapxe: avrw] om 
BNAQ Ui (exc 22* (ras) 36 62 97 147) (hab 86* 86") erunt OL* OL** sunt OL™ 
(«at ad fin com] exe: emeornpixra dvvayis avrov 62 86* (86" = Y) 
147 Kas amoxpupny ioxvos avrov Aq xa Kexpuppevny avrov = Kat exer 
avrov @ et illic constabilita est virtus gloriae eius et constituet 
dilectionem validam OL!‘ illi confirmata est virtus gloriae eius et posuit claritatem 
firmam OL™ 5. (mp)o mpo mpoowmov avrov mpocdevoerat 


(mpocedevoera: 62) wrwois 62 86* (86> = Y) 147 mpo mpoowmov avrov mopevoerat 


* In this chapter the signs 86* and 86° represent respectively the two versions 
contained in Cod. Barberinus, not the first and second correctors of the MS. 


| 
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6 cis wedia [kari abot: Story Kal évadrevby 
éréBreper] Suerdxn By ri Bila éraxnoav Bovvoi 

7 aid[vioe ropeias] aiwviovs abrod dvti aifiérwv 
&v roralpois Ovpds cov év| Oaddooy 7d cov; Sri emByoly 

9 rods tous [cov Kal cov évreivww [evrevels 
10 cou] ra [A€yer KG] payjoerat dpovrai ce Kai 


6" Chrys. Jn Ps. eviii. iii x. 8° Theod. Jn Cant. Cantic. Lib. ii 9? In Ps. 
xlvi. In Ps. xcii 10° In Ps, xciii 


Aq mpocwmov avrov mporopevoerat Oavaros = mpo mpoowmov avTov 
Gavaros Quint (OL° OL™ Chrys Theod = Y) efeAevoera: ad fin com] «at xara 
modas avrov axodovOnon (-ce 62 147) ra pepiora Tov (meTEwow 62 147) 62 86 
(86° = Y) 147 Kas efeAevoerat marderay kata Todas avrov Chrys Theod et praecedet 
in campos secundum greges suos OL* et exivit in campos pedes eius OL™ wan 
-covra: Q* 153 233 om nar 153 as media] ers N°* ev mediAors A 
ev nedeAas Q mrnvoy Aq meravoy = @ Quint (xara moda)s] o: modes AQ 153 233 
6. ern ad fin com] oras KaTavonoas efeixacey ra d:eOpvBy 
wat Ta Opn at vamas ex Tov aiwvos at odo a ef apxns 
avrou evexa o1kovpevn 62 86" (86° = Y exc: eraxn pro 
dueraxn: wopas pro mopeas) 147 steterunt OL™ (7 om &* (had 
eweBAcev] v ras 22% wat eraxn 
Chrys OLSOL™= Y eraxn N* 22 36 
51 95 97 153 185 228 95.185 pr wu A*’ QO 153 233 
(Bi)a] Bray N* = wopetas) mopias (moperas ©*) moperars 22 22") 
97 aamovs] aonas BNQ 48 95 185 233 22 (-ovs 22") 86 97 —avrov] 
avrow 22* (avrov 22) 7. ad fin com] xaTavevonka ras oxnvas 
TapaxOncovra: o: KaToiKouvres Tas Feppes padiap (Bapiap 62) 62 86* (86 Y sine 
edov : ac: 3 deppes in mg proyys 147 av ri] + (postea ras) 36 22 (ras) 
9597185 oma] avtt avapedous Aq dia adimay avr: adimas («dov)] 
150 Q sdov 233 pr wy 22 (ras) 3697+te OL™ 7a cxnvwpara ad fin com] OL™ = Y 
N* (a0, (wax) ] om 51 (hab 51*) 95 97 185 (a:)] om 
22 36 51 95 97 153 228 padiap] (-ap 8. (€v worapois) 
ad fin com] pn €v rorapors opyoOns €v moTapols Oupos dou Badagon opyn 
Gov aveBns €m Ta appata gov cov cwrnpia o mpoeBns 62 86* 147 exc: 
wpy.Ons pro (opy:)o@ns) Numquid in fluminibus ira tua domine? aut in mari impetus 
tuus? qui ascendit super equos tuos et equitatus tuus sanitas OL™ (opt)o6ns] wpy- 
ad fin com] Theod = Y emjexr® tmmous (cov) ] ermovcov (9 ewmacia)) 
immacias N* (pr n N%*) 9. evrevew ad fin com] efeyep0n To Tofov Gov exopracas 
Bodtdas paperpas avrov a man sec?) worapous diecxedacas Kat ynv ceaces 
62 86* (86> = Y exc: in mg] ko) Siapadpa: yn pron yn) (ev revers) 
—(Aeye: *0)] intendens extendens arcum super sceptra dicit dominus OL™ 
(evrevas)] everewas B 48 51 233 (ro)] om B 48 233 7a] om BS 48 158 228 
oxnntpa) oxnwta (-rpa N°) (Aeyet)] Q + Saparpa BRAQ 48 
95 158 185 233 hab sub Syro-Hex moray (postea 
~pov) morapos 95 97 185 paynoerar worapous Aq 
fluminibus disrumpetur terra Theod = Y paynoerar] dupnoerac superscr 
153* 7 7] om n BRAQY, (exc 22 (ras) 95 185) 10. opovra: ad fin com] 
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13 xatages €Ovy: [cis gov rod Tors 

Badréis cis xepadas dvdp[wv Odvarov Secpors Ews 
14 els rédos| év éxordoa év 
15 airy xadi|vors ds [rrw és AdOpa] éreBi- 
€v Tw avropOadpew oe TapaxOncovras Ta opn ev Tw Tov Gov opBpov 
aurns 7 aBvocos pefor 62 147) 62 86* (86> = Y exc: 
covow pro 3 opn in mg pro : wopias pro mopaas: mopeasavrov) 147 opovra 
ge ad fincom] (OL"*OL™= Y) -cw BRAQ (-01 Q*) 
—avrov] evrwaypata ropeias] mopras N+ avrov AQ 36 153 233 
edax(ev) ad fin com] Theod = Y gavra(aas)] pavracia 153 (avr)ys— 
Bodtde* in com seq] om 51 (hab 51*) 11, (OL** OL™ = Y exc: elata est. 
Sol et luna constituit in suo ordine) ewnp@n ad fin com] gas To Aapmpov Tov nArov 
emecxev To Be peyyos THs GeAnvns To Peyyos Tav cov mopevoovrat 
To peyyos aorpamns paxapas gov 62 86* (86° = Y exc: o ndios 7 
corn ev Ty Tage: avrns) 147 emnpOn] + 0 nAros Kat ev Ty (om 
hab rage avrns BRAQW (exc 97 hab 22° sine corn om 22*) + 
ode? Jonah po Syro-Hex es 1°] es (as 
0-0) «is pws] om 158 (hab 158*) 12. ad fin com] pera Ovpou 
evepOnan em THY eT opyns adonous 62 86* (86" = Y exc: odrywoes in 
mg pro cvpnarnoasses) 147 OL*** OL™ = Y exc: om ev OL™: +tua post 
aradn OL“** OL™: indignatione tua OL" furore tuo OL™ pro duces pro 
OL™ anei:An] + cov AQ™ 95 185 233 odrywous 
(odrywous Q 22™6 5197 wrrywoas + cov A Q™ 233 + «au supra lin 97* 
warages] xarapfas Q* («aragfas Q™) 13. ad fin com] avepav7s em 
cwrnpa Tov Aaov gov pygacGa exAexTovs Gov KaTeTofevoas Keparas avOpwmav 
umepnpavew ews karadvoovra 62 86* = Y exc: eBadas pro 
Bades : Tpaxndous pro rpaxnAov : ras «is TeAOs a man recen) 147 efndOes 
—rovs x (10 litt)] es owrnpiay Aaov cov «is cwrnpay xpioTw cov Aq 
Quinta Tov Tov gov Tov Tov cov = efndOes eis 
owrnpiay Aaov gov Tov gwoa Tov gov @ efnddes Tov Gwoat Tov Aaov gov 
Incow tov xpiorov gov (potius da Ingov rov xporov gov) Sext (OL*™ OL™ 
=Y) Aaov) pr rov 22 (ras) 95 97 185 — rous x (10 litt)] row xpiorov cov 
B 48 xpiorous gov A OY (exc 48) Syro-Hex Bades 
ad fin com]. . . exogpnoas Oepediov ews Tpaxnrov..@.. . efexevmoas Oepediov 
«ws tpaxndov . . Quint OL™ = Y exe ad bellum fro ews r(paxydov): om (eas 
Bares] eBadras A 153 eBares QU (exc 48 153) 
95 decpous] + cov Q 233 (es TeA0s)] BAN* 48 es 
redos 95 185 233 14. dexopas ad fin com] efed:enoas pera 
Svvapews gov Tov apxnyous Tay apaprwAow rovs memoiWoras em avéadaa avraw 
evexev Tov KaTapayey Tous mrvxous Aabpa 62 86* (86° =Y exc : diavoigove pro -ow: 
add post dabpa) 147 Tov diacKkopmoa yavpaya avrav tov gayew wevnra 
ev atopupw Aq ewe Oovra ckopmoat Tous yaupowTas KaTapayely Kpupaiws 
= (OL™=Y exc: in ea gentes et pro ev avrn: om ws) diexonas N* 
(-Yas N%*) Q* (-Yas Q*) ev avtn) ev avrots (ev avrn 22) 
BN* AQ 48 233 pr o 36 51* 95 1538 185 228  (#raxos)] 
mraxov 153 15. #as eweB:Bacas ad fin com] av<8:Bacas em Oadacoas Tous immous 


ih 
j 
| 
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Aagdpnv xai xapdia pov guvijs pov 
kal] tpdpos eis [ra dora ‘pov Kal pov 
pov év Oipews rod cis Aadv [rapor- 

17 xias pou ™ od kal éoras év Trois 
dprédous Wevorerat épyov kai ra media od Bpdlow 

18 Bpdcews mpdBalra xai odx] Bées pdrvas ev] 

19 emi) 7H Oy 7H pow KE Go pov 


III. 15* Chrys. Jn Ramos Palm. Theod. 15. Jn Cantic. Cant, Lib. ii. In Ps. xliv. 
In Ps, xiv. In Ps. \xvii. 19 In Cantic, Cant, Lib. ii 


gov erapaxOn ta Ths aBvocov (Gadacons 1471) 62 86* = Y exc: 
pon Tous gov post Padagcay : Tapascovras pro -rés: vdwp in mg pro 
vara wodda) 147 imposuisti (misisti OL™) in mari equos tuos turbantes aquas 
multas OL‘ OL™ «xai]omTheod emBiBas B (emPiBacas N™*) 48 
Syro-Hex  1(ovs cov)] pon post (as 6a)Aaccay BRAQL 
(exe 22* (22 = Y) 51 95 97 185) Chrys Theod Syro-Hex (vdara mohAa)] vdwp 
mokv BN (vdara wodAa AQ 48 283 (Syro-Hex = Y) 16. epvdagtapny 
ad fin com] erafapny wat aveorarw6n Ta omAayxva pov amo THs pawns Tov GropaTos 
gov Tpopos es Ta pov KaT epavTOy eTapaxOn TavTa gvAafteas ev nyEpa 
Odrupews emaryaryew em €Ovos Tov Aaovy gov 62 86* 147 OL™ = Y exc: 
custodivit me pro epvAagayyy: venter meus pro (n xapiia pov): om pov 4°: virtus 
mea pro n efis pou: et ascendam pro (rov a)vaBnva: : ad tabernacula transmigrationis 
meae pro es Aaov (mapounas pov) (9 wapiia pov)|n Kokua pou BN* (n 
pov AQ 48 51 86" Kapha pov 86™) 97 233 Syro-Hex 
om 86” (hab in mg man ead ut vid) «:onAde] BRAQ 22 (v ras) tpopos) +pe 
(eras aliq) 22 pov) por (wou 22) efits] 22) (OAupews)] 
+pov 86> 153 228 (a)vaBnva)+pe 36 86° 153 eis 2°] N* (es 
Aaov] vaov 228 (Aaov 228*) mapomas] mapoxeas 86° 17. oven ad 
fin com] 7 oven ov pn wapadw Tov Kapmov avTns Kat Ev TOLS apTEAOLS OVK Popa 7 
efirndos eora 7 Se ov wn exBadrn Borayny exdreuper ex pavdpas mpoBara Kat Boes 
ovx vmaptovow em garvas 62 86* (86>= Y exc: ras pro ros: efeAemov pro 
(efe:A)imev pro vmapxovat) 147 OL* OL™ = Y exc: om (Sort) OL*: 
cibos pro Bpw(ow) OL™: in praesibus boves OL* ad praesepia boves OL™ pro Boes 
em garvas rors] Tas (ras N*) AQ 
228 A Q*™4 Q*) 86 95 158 185 (as) 3°] om (postea revoc) 
(«at ovx) vrapxove: ad fin com] xa ovx vmapyovea em garvais Boes eftAacews avrow 
86>™ (ovx) vmapxover] (-ow BN AQ) ove 22 36 95 153 185 228  Boes 
em parvas] em parvns Boes Q parvas] + avrov AQ* 153+ ef cacews 
avrov Q* + 233 18. (OL° OL™ = Y) (ev) rw kw) em Tw 
xupiw AQ ev kvpw 62 86° 147 ayaddAracopya ad fin com] 62 86* 86° 147 = Y 
ayar. (ayaddA, 19. 0 60 pov ad fin com] xvpios o 
pou por Kat KaTEOTHTE Tous Todas pov acPades Kat Em Tous (om Tous 62) 
TpaxnAous Taw pov emfiBa pe (emPeBnxa 147) raxicas xaremavoato 62 83* 
(86°=Y exc: woe edapov pro (as cvvredciay) hab as cuvr. in mg: wat em pro em) 
147 dominus virtus mea statuet pedes meos in consummatione super excelsa imponet 
me vincam in claritate eius OL™ pou 1°] om B N* (hab X™* postea ras) AQ 48 
VOL. VIII, F 
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[Bivapls por] rége robs wé8as pov [els owvréAcay] ext ra 


W. O. E. OksTERLEY, 


(pov) 2°] om 233 (as es (-Aciay ws ehagaw 22 
1 lit ras post (es cvvré 22™6*>*!mn) 51 97 woe, ekagov 95185 Theod em] 
(postea ras) 36 95 185 Theod (vucnoa:)]+ pe N°* (improb 
Subser auBaxoup 7 BNA Q apBaxoup 3%: PN 22 
thv wdnv Tov apBakovp ovx evpoy auppovovcay ovTe Tos 6 ovTE 
ovppaxe ovre Beodoriam ovy THs THS exdooews eoTw 62 147 
apedns ku maTnp aveoty’ PN 86° 


J 
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SAHIDIC FRAGMENTS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Some time ago, when I was working in Paris, M. Omont was kind 
enough to call my attention to their collection of Sahidic O. T. 
fragments (B57. Wat. Copt, 129"), all of which, he thought, had not 
been published. When I had the opportunity of comparing them 
with the edition of M. Maspero (A/émoires de la Mission Archéologique 
Frangaise au Caire tom. 16 fasc. 1) I found that for the Octateuch 
there was not much new matter which was legible, or at any rate 
which an amateur could decipher. The following four fragments 
however contain, I believe, hitherto unpublished verses of the Sahidic 
version. Mr Crum has kindly read through my transcription, and in 
a few instances the restitutions of letters illegible in the MS are due to 
his suggestion. 

(1) Paris Bibliotheque Nationale Copt. 129' f. 4. The recto, as 
‘now bound up, contains Gen. ix 21-23, and the verso Gen. ix 17-19. 
The first column of the verso has not been reproduced. I could only 
decipher a few letters here and there. It is part of a fragment 
(Gen. d) containing, according to M. Amélineau’s catalogue in the 
Bibi. Nat., fragments of chaps. ix and xi 11-25. Maspero has pub- 
lished Gen. xi 11-27 @apres une copie de M. Amilineau. It is also 
published by Ciasca, p. 9, and by Amélineau (Recueil de Travaux 
relatifs &@ la philologie et & Tarchéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes 
vol. vii). According to Amélineau the MS is of the ninth century. 


Fol. 4, recto. 
aqltge Mexag 
git neq sxe [qcgovopT 
Hes Me 
rae Nor 
TWWT 
aM eqeujw[me m 
QHT 


wt * ager ehoX cnat * [ate 


. 
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Fol. 4, recto continued. 
Nenay me yc 
con [ca NGS TRO 
Hod a cHar exc NHOTTE 
avtadoc egpar me mag 


exit 


ce sanecntat 


ataroo[uye 


(Gen. ix 21-23) 


Verso (vv. 17-19). 


+ + WHITE. 
atefwhe . . 
a (Gen. ix 25, 26) 
MWe Mar 
Me 
Tarkaac fita 
SLHTE avw Ti 
TAAHTe Tica 
PS etor 
( Llegible. ) fiunpe ae 
MWe ENTAT 
ehoXoh 
fwtoc ne 
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Verso (vv. 17-19) continued. 


Tadeo Naw ae 

Ne figga 

ne m] 

wHpe] 

ehoX ae mal ii 
(Gen. xi 17, 18) 


(2) Bid. Nat. Copt. 129'f. 11. Described by Amélineau (Gen. f) 
as containing Gen. xxviii 4 sqq., xxix, xxx, fragments, and as belong- 
ing to the ninth century. It is described by Maspero (Mémoires, vi 1, 
pp. 12, 16), who used it for Gen. xxviii 4-6, 14-16, and edited xxix 35- 
xxx 29. The following verses do not seem to have been published by 
any of the three editors. I give the vecfo only, as the contents of the 
verso are in Ciasca. The following variants from the text of A are to 
be noticed. In ver. 20 the Sahidic has the words xa: yoav evayrwv 
avrov ws odvyat rapa TO ayarav avtov avryv. Ver. 21 OM. pov 2° 
with Ebdpw Armenian, Bohairic (ed. Wilkins), and Old Latin. The 
cursives probably represent the Lucianic (bw) and the Hesychian 
texts (dp). Ver. 22 rorov]+ exevov with fi®r Bohairic Old Latin. The 
group fi®r shews many cases of assimilation to the Hebrew. Ver. 24. 


It has the order ry Ovyarpt avrov ZeAghav ryv avrov, agreeing 
with Mbdfiklprw and the Old Latin. Again it agrees with the 
‘Hesychian MSS’, but the variants are not of sufficient importance to 
afford decisive evidence. 
Recto. 

a Tanwh Tecujeepe 

ethe te [com 

Hposs gad nac 

avw nev a eto[re 

Woon ae gune 


Rito Tee erconnte [me 
figenkovs ii Xera te [ne 
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Recto continued. 


goor ae me sanwh [ii 
Aahan xe [or 
nexe Yanrwh ae me mar et[an 
xe aagq mar [as 
Mal [man 
& MegooT vTap an eth{e gpa 
ehodX xe 


(The rest is illegible.) 


egorn 
sxe THPOT 
Taka 
alyetpe 
a por 


ge ae wwne 


(Gen. xxviii 20-23) (24, 25). 


(3) Bibl. Nat. Copt. 129' f. 65. A fragment ascribed by Amélineau 
to the ninth century, and described by him as containing part of 
Lev. xxii. In the top right-hand margin is the number pXe (s. @). 
The only parts of the chapters hitherto published are vv. 1-g Maspero, 
and vv. 1-8 Amélineau (Recueil vol. viii p.27). The following contains 
vy. 18-25. The chief variants from the text of B are xxii 18. wpayd 1°] 
pr. twv | epers] dicens | om. twv vey 2° | om. zpos avrovs 2° | 
ta Swpa] munus 21 xara] pr. 22 xaprwcw] odoxaprwpa (uid) 
25 Swpal+vpwy | rov Geov] tw Oew. Latin renderings are given for 
variants not supported by any Greek MSS. None of the readings are 
of special interest or importance. 

In the first column of the recto, ll. 26, 27, the reading must have 
been nontraetn. Cf. Lev. xvi 29 (Ciasca). 


exehwk egorn 
wapoc * a Aa 
fan ae cworg 


Recto. 


pe 
THPY 
Zioc nat 
Npware 
Mpware ehodX 
nenpo 
cHATTOC 
Mar entat 
ne Mneqaw 
pom Kata 90 
MAL 
H kata 
* 
fitav netor 
nantor [eta 
oor] ngpas 
ETIO 
AoKatTw 
NT. THT 
TH 
afin Tigntot 
Figoovt 
(Lev. xxii 18, 19) 
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megoor 
avw ehodoit 
HECOOT * ATW 
ehoNoh Tha 
KA 
ETEOT 


TOT 
Tov etado 


OF 


es[c] xe fice 


ast 
Th npw 
eta 
Roc egpar 
Wxoesc 
€pHT Tove 
PHT H Kata 
H 
eycotiht ehodX 
git 
H ehoNoii ne 
shin 
(19-21) 


Verso. 
it 


shin 
ot 
BANe 

H epearaanxe 
aa’ H eyo 
H € 
Pe 
Tacpron os 
wwy epe 
Mal finevit 
Tov etado 
oF eppal 
* 
Tinetit 
hod * 
Mwara 
neerciac 
THPION 
* 
oraace * 
€ 
Pe 
BE Waat 


(xxii 21-23) 
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CHT 
Mak it 

ENEKPHT 
oveNaarac 
ete metNa 
ace Ne * atw 
netTx00h 
aro ne[ Taya 
at finetit 
fitov eta 
Noor egpal 
* avw 
Tinetit ta 
Netiikag 
avw Tinetit 


| 
ces 
me Tinevit 
awpon * ehoX 
ef nal tHpor 
etadoor € 
opal iinetit 
MOTTE 
penta 
(23-25) 
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(4) Nat. Copt. 129' f. 93. Deut.c. Described by Amélineau 
as a fragment containing 16 lines of Deut. xxxii, of the ninth century. 
Of this chapter vv. 43-52 only have been published ( Maspero, p. 124). 
In the right-hand top margin of the vecfo is the number por. The 
verso is numbered Pou. The only variants to be noticed are ver. 15 
everdnoOn]| + kat exaxvvOy which is in F, and is quoted by Parsons for 
54, and several Fathers. Ver. 25 tayewv]+avrwv with several cursives, 
including 106. 

Recto. 


adoode ag 

ce npn] agqor 
war] 16s sanwh 
alyces agqotar 
no's mare 
aqnitie 


agqor 


coor am 
eft 
AKPTW 
hoy Sinnor 
Te etcal may 


* 


ehoX fies mxo[esc 


Hews [ag 
Ta |qtasssog 

aqcagwk 

ehoXN Sinnoy 

Te tH 

pra] 

22220 


(Deut. xxxii 14-16) 
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(Deut. 22) 


Ma Ralace 
epoor * 
Tis 
couse 
* 
cnye naaal[t 
[it 
hod * avw 
gote 
salt 
ovnape[enoc 
avw ova 
en[she sam 
(24) 


A. E. Brooke. 


Verso. 
nevesawdon 
anon 
nar 
orgeenoc 
an * 
ot Nay exit oF 
gleenoc ma 
ToH|t* ae at 
€ 
hode nacw 
nT eqn 
ke ene 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


EMPHASIS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue following are notes of an attempt to find an accurate definition 
of emphasis in the New Testament. 

To some, looking at the weakness of English in this regard, it may 
seem, at first sight, a form of expression too intangible for accuracy. 
Indeed, the investigation is based on certain assumptions. 

(i) For instance: that there is a great deal more in language than 
can be reproduced in written words and sentences. The delicate 
aromas of thought are expressed in speaking, not so much by the 
machinery of language, which is always more or less stiff and awkward, 
as by the audible music of one, and by the visible drama of gesture. 

(ii) And again: that these subtle refinements were always in the mind 
of every writer originally. He wrote with fire, with passion, with pity, 
with sarcasm, with humour, with antithesis, with emphasis. But these 
more delicate odours passed away—always to a large extent, yet not 
always to the same extent—under the hand of the writer. It rests with 
literary appreciation to recall them by some subtle sympathy with 
the writer’s trend of thought; by closer study of his manner of ex- 
pression ; by getting back, so far as may be, mentally into the physical 
and intellectual circumstances in which he wrote; or by a minute 
criticism of his vehicle of expression ; which last, being the only basis 
for accuracy, is what is under discussion here. 

(iii) English, the vehicle through which the New Testament is 
presented to us, is much like other analytic languages. We have one 
or two lame devices for expressing emphasis. By phrase, ‘It is’, ‘It 
was’; dy typography, underlines or italics. But, beyond this, almost 
all is guess-work. The third assumption here made is that far less is 
left to guess-work in the Greek of the New Testament. This is, 
perhaps, not entirely assumption. We are dealing with the language of 
precision par excellence, which shews, by its use of particles, what fine 
and accurate shades of expression it can define: and we are taking it, 
where it is the vehicle for a subject-matter, above all others didactic 
and impassioned ; which sounds the gamut of all human emotions, and 
is the voice of men whose hearts, above all others, were filled with a 
divine enthusiasm, and also, as has been suggested to the writer, in 
a form which was purposely constructed, in almost every case, for oral 
delivery. In this language, on these subjects, if anywhere, we may 
expect to find emphasis expressed. 
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Thus, perhaps, the search is justified. There is ¢his justification 
further, that students in the course of general reading have detected 
some sure traces of emphasis in the Greek Testament. It is common 
and tantalizing in reading Alford’s notes to find emphasis claimed, now 
and again, by an ifse dixit ; and though, generally, as it seems, accurately, 
yet without any reference to any proof, or any critical apparatus by 
which it was estimated. 

With this preliminary justification, then, it will be well, without 
further preamble, to give in outline the system which has been arrived 
at: not going through the inductive process, by which it was gradually 
formulated, but yet supplying crucial instances by which the several 
points may be tested in passing. 

There is, of course, in the apparatus of every language, one part of 
the vocabulary which is there on purpose to supply emphasis. There 
are particles. In these Greek is peculiarly rich. Such are, in every 
form of Greek, xai with ot8¢ and xai ydp, ye, ob wy, pév and 3¢, vy and, 
in New Testament Greek especially, idov, and the rising scale of assever- 
ation, by which the Great Preacher was wont to mark the graduated 
importance of His utterances, Aéyw 
Aéyw tpiv. Again, there are intensifying pronouns and adverbs : aids, for 
the former ; and for the latter we may take as our example the emphatic 
adverb forms, beloved especially by St Paul, repwadis, 
mepuroorepov, Aiav éx paddov, 
mepurodrepov paddov. Or one may instance the rising force of the 
phrases used to express eternity, which take as many as ten different 
forms, all of them apparently with very nearly the same meaning. 

eis aidva Jude 13, &c., &c. 

aidvos Luke i 55. 

els tov aléva Mark iii 29, &c., &c. 

els alisvos 2 Pet. iii 18. 

eis tovs alavas Rom. i 25, &c., &c.; Rev. passim. 
«is mdvras aiavas Jude 25. 

els tov aléva rod alévos Heb. i 8. 

els alavas aidvwv Rev. xiv 11, &c. 

els alavas trav Gal. i 5, &c. 

rijs ovvredeias tod aidvos Matt. xxviii 20.] 
cis wdoas Tas yeveds Tov alévos Eph. iii 21. 

There are also adjectives and substantives in which an emphatic sense 
seems so naturally inherent that they almost always stand out in a 
prominent position, such as was, pdvos, dAos, ovdeis, waxdpwos ; and from 
natural dignity, @eds, Xpurrds, Kvpuos. 

These, however, are words, on the surface, visible. Is there any 
other device available in this synthetic language, which is not in the 
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nature of things at the disposal of our modern analytic type of speech ? 
It is believed that such a device is found in the Order. 

One way of testing it is by examining sentences which, from the 
nature of their meaning, almost certainly are wholly free from emphasis. 
Compare these— 

(a) Matt. xiii 53 dre “Inoois tas rapaBodas tavras. 
John v 10 eyov of “Tovdaio 7G reBeparevpévy. 
Matt. xii 38 daexpiOnoav air twés. 
John vi 11 rovs dprovs 6 
Matt. xiii 41 dwooreAct 6 vids rod dvOpdrov tois dyyéAovs airod. 
Matt. xiv 6 dpyyoaro 4 Ovydryp & péoy. 
Matt. xiv 29 xaraBas rod Ieérpos: so xv 29. 

Another test is applied by going to the opposite extreme, and taking 
passages by which a maximum of emotion seems clearly expressed. 
For example— 


(2) Acts xix 2 GdX’ ef Ivetpa dxyxdaper. 
Acts xv 21 éx yevedv dpyaiwy xara tods 
airiv cwvaywyais Kata wav odBBatov 

It is clear, by the sense, that (a) are ordinary sentences, while (4) are 
almost wholly emphatic. It will be noticed that the order of words in 
(a), presumably the common order, is entirely reversed in (4). 

Let it be remembered, further, that we are dealing with the most 
/ogical of languages. From both these considerations it seems plain that 
the ordinary order of words will be that of their importance. That, in 
ordinary, the verb,—the word, rd fjya,—is the most important, and 
therefore stands first, and following it—in order, just as they do in 
importance—the subject and object, each along with its qualifying 
words, and then after these adverbial adjuncts. 

The inspiring principle in Greek being vivid representation (xpd 
éupdrwv woiv), and the order such as will serve this purpose most 
clearly, it follows that if any word calls for exceptional emphasis it must, 
on the same principle, be thrown into marked prominence, rapa 
mpordoxiav, by breaking the order. This seems to be done by two 
chief methods. The commonest, by which most of the ‘order- 
emphasis’ is expressed, consists in throwing the word in question defore 
the verb. There is, at the same time, another, much less common, which 
consists in setting a word at a distance from that with which it is in 
agreement. The further it is separated the more effective the emphasis 
becomes. Practically, it frequently amounts to putting the word /ate,— 
say, right at the end of the sentence, where it comes in as by a surprise. 


This latter device it will be convenient to refer to under the term 
Dislocation. 
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These two methods though on the surface they have a contradictory 
appearance—one throwing the emphatic word early in the sentence, 
and the other late—have yet really a common principle underlying 
them, as was suggested above; and in practice—with some further 
limitation, which will be given later on—they do not seem to clash with 
one another, nor to cause any confusion. It is obvious, at the same 
time, that neither is available in a non-inflectional language such as 
ours. We cannot, to begin with, have a /ogica/ order, for the subject 
must come before the verb to distinguish it from the object. We 
cannot, at will, put the object before the verb, for a like reason. Nor 
can we dislocate words, since it is proximity alone, in most cases, which 
indicates concord. 

At this stage, before proceeding to examine these two principles in 
greater detail, and in the light of exceptions, it may be well to illustrate 
the whole subject by giving as a luminous instance a case in which, 
most of all, Greek shews its versatility in the expression of emphasis. 

It is well known that the pronoun in the nominative, being already 
present in the verb inflexion, is not expressed separately, unless 
it calls for special prominence. Hence the canon: the nominative 
case of a pronoun is always emphatic. One may note, as a useful 
example, 1 Cor. xv 36 ddpwv, ob omeipas, ‘that which sowest,’ 
&c., an emphasis, usually ignored, which gives admirable prominence 
to the parallel St Paul is drawing between the husbandry of God’s acre 
and that of the acres of earth. 

Suppose, then, we combine this with the other devices of emphasis, 
(a) emphatic particle, (6) emphatic adjective, (c) order, (d) dislocation, 
and tabulate, by instances selected from the actual text, all the degrees 
of diverse emphasis, which, in the case of the personal pronoun, are 
found in actual use. 

How many different shades of emphasis are herein implied may be 
considered open to question, but that there are a good many, seven at 
the least, is hardly matter of doubt. 

Iam &c, 
No emphasis 
Very slight emphasis cipl eyo Acts xiii 25 
épwrnow St Luke xx 3 
orotxels Kal aiTos Acts xxi 24 
tpeis airot St Mark vi 31 
(dvdBepa) elvar adros Romans ix 3 
wérepar Kai abros Romans xv 14 
eyo due St John xiv 6 


{ 
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Kat Acts xxvi 29 
Bor eyo Acts x 21 
St Luke xxiv 39 
St Matt. xi 14 
Acts xxii 20 
Romans vii 25 
kal éy® avros cipi Acts x 26 
kai avtoi ovro. Acts xxiv 15 
Very strong emphasis— 
bpeis tives Acts xix 15 
& ort iad John viii 45 
cf. ov 6 oeipas (above) 1 Cor. xv 36 
kal abrot . Exovres, kal Romans viii 23 


N.B. Such orders as airds cips 

and éy® airds 
are not found. 

If now it may be assumed that the main principles are clear, it will 
be well, even in a brief outline such as this must necessarily be, to 
consider these two divisions of the general principle rather more in 
detail, to give examples of them, and most of all to try and elucidate 
the method underlying the numerous exceptions, which make the inter- 
pretation of the emphasis the rather baffling investigation which, at first 
sight, it appears to be. 

I, Order. 

Examples of emphatic word before the verb. 

Pronoun and adverb. Matt. xv 33 év épynpia (verb 
supplied) dprot rocotra dere, &c. 

Subject and object. Luke ix 58 ai dAdzexes pwdeods 
6 Yids rod dvOpuzrov exer rod, &c. 

Adjective. John xv 13 pecLova ravrys oddels tye. 

Genitive and participle. Gal. iii 15 dyws dvOpdrov Kxexvpwpévyv 
obdeis 

Almost every word emphatic. Mark xiv 30 3% oyjpepov ravry TH 
voxti mpiv dis ddéxropa tpis pe Grapvjoy. So too Acts xv 21, 
quoted above. 

2 Peter ii 8 Bdéppate Sixavos év abrois 
Suxaiay dvopos epyos ¢Bacavicer. 

Antithesis. One well-known group of examples of this, very common 
in Greek, is antithesis. Never marked, of course, with chiasmus, as in 
Latin, but with piv .. . ob povoy . . . ddAd and the like, the 
antithetical words, by rule of order, standing first. 
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So far the general rule of order, case after case, makes it clear that 
words before the verb are emphatic. But what of the exceptions, which 
are many? It quickly becomes obvious that by no means a// the 
words before the verb, in a// cases, are set there to convey emphasis. 
How then did they get there ? 

These variants seem clearly explicable in almost every case as one 
manifestation or another of a common principle, which may be called 
Attraction. This is due, in the main, to considerations either (a) of 
Sense or (6) of Artistic Effect. 

(a) Sense, and the desire to make the sentence compact and easy of 
apprehension. 

(i) By taking a word out of its place to stand close beside one with 
which it is intimately connected in meaning. Acts xix 34 pwr} éyévero 
pia éx wdvrwv; where pia is drawn away from gw} to é« wdvrwv to 
contrast the ‘one’ with the ‘many’. Gal. ii 9 
BapvéBq xowwvias, iva . abrot 8. ..: xowwvias being put last, 
to stand next the following clause, which explains it. 

(ii) By putting a word next that to which it is bound by the con- 
struction. Genitives of relatives present frequent instances ; e.g. Acts 
xviii 7 ob # olxia hv avvopopotea. So too a word is put between two, 
both of which, to some extent, govern it. 2 Pet. iii 1 dveye(pw ipav & 
tropyjce Thy where is not emphatic but belongs 
to the sense partly of the verb and partly of each of the two nouns. So 
Acts xxi 31 daoxreivat, 

(4) Artistic effect. 

(i) To weld a clause together, enveloping between two words in agree- 
ment all those other words which closely qualify them : this being a more 
extended example of the common case of genitive between article and 
noun. 

Col. ii 3 & clot mdvres of Onoavpol ris codpias Kal ris yrdoews 

This is especially used with periphrastic verbs. 

Col. iii 1 6 Xpurrds éorw év rot Geod 

(ii) To set a weak word, especially one of the pronominal forms, next 
a strong one, or an emphatic one. A common case is pronoun next to 
pronoun. 

Acts xviii 15 aperis ob where though 
is emphatic rovrwy need not be. 

1 Tim. iv 12 pydeis cov THs vedryros Katadpoveirw. 

1 Thess. v 3 aidvidws atrois épiorara: 

Mark xiv 30 (already quoted) zpis pe drapyycy. 

_ Here there is no emphasis on cov, atrois, p<, although before the verb. 
Two points should be noted here about enclitic pronominal forms. 
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(a) cov and other similar forms, ordinarily enclitic, may bear emphasis, 
and are then accentuated. (4) The monosyllabic cases of éys are, of 
course, always unemphatic. When, therefore, in spite of this they are 
placed in such cases defore the verb, the evidence for this method of 
attraction seems complete. 

Possessive Genitive. 

A note ought to be made here, in passing, as to the possessive 
genitive of pronouns. The old idea that the pronoun takes emphasis 
by being placed before its noun appears to be quite untenable. There 
are numbers of cases to the contrary. 

2 Thess. ii 17 ras Kapdias. 

John iv 34 reAcuiow abrod Epyov. 

Commonly, though by no means always, these are cases of attraction. 

Phil. i 7 ovyxowwvovs pov Tis xdperos. 

Luke vii 48 ddéwvrai cov ai dyapria: ai dyapria al 
moAAai, in ver. 47), and frequently with oo: as a variant. 

To claim emphasis it must be thrown into a still more prominent 
position. 

Eph. ii 10 atrod ydp éopev rotnpa. 

Matt. xiii 16 paxdpror of Src BrErover. 

An interesting case is John xiii 6 ov pov virras rovs rédas ; 

One would be much inclined to translate ‘ Dost rHou wash my feet ?’, 
though pov would then require an accent, and it may well take its earlier 
order by attraction to the emphatic pronoun ; and this is borne out by 
a similar order in Mark v 30 ris pov jWaro Trav ivatiwy ; where ‘my’ can 
hardly bear any emphasis (see also note (4) above). 


II. Dislocation. 

(a) Notable examples are :— 

Heb. vii 4 Oewpetre wpdixos obros Sexdryv "ABpadip Trav 
axpoOwiwy watpidpyns. 

Heb. xiii 8 “Incots Xpurrds ojpepov 5 ards, eis 
aidvas. 

Pet. ii 12 ri dvacrpopiy ipav ev trois COveow exovtes Kadyv (for 
some force of emphasis seems to lie regularly in the tertiary predicate). 

1 John i 5 6 @eds pas cxoria év airG 

And so with the particles xai rodro. 

Phil. i 28 éoriv adrois owrnpias, kal todTo 

On the other hand, it must be carefully noted that there are plenty of 
cases to be found of spurious dislocation, due to nothing more than the 
need of separating two agreeing words, in order to put emphasis on ¢he 
Sormer only. It is not enough for the later word to stand separate :, it 
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must also be thrown into a marked position. If, though after the verb, 
it is in its ordinary order, we may be certain that only its fellow word 
before the verb has a stress on it. Such cases are :— 

Hebrews ii 3 ryAxavrys cwrnpias. 

Acts xvi 23 (&c.) wodAas émBévres airois 

Titus ii 10 wacay wiotw évdexvupévors dyabyv; where cwrnpias, 
are without emphasis. 

Real dislocation is a very different matter, involving wider separation 
of the words; those to bear the stress being thrown very late in the 
sentence, in a way that disturbs the even flow of sense and thought, and 
is obviously without any other adequate explanation. 

(4) Abruptness. This is similar in effect to dislocation. 

Acts xviii 6 76 én riv Kabapds 

John viii 55 tpav, 

This effect is most commonly produced by the omission of the 
copulative verb, as in Luke xxii 21 i80d 4 yelp rod wapadidévros pe per’ 
éuod éxi rips tparéfys: or by putting a word right out of its place, even 
before an interrogative, as the demoniac in his frenzy: Acts xix 15 tpeis 
rives éoré; or by Asyndeton, Luke xii_19 dvaravov, gaye, mie, 


(c) Iteration. Finally there is a method, which is a survival of the 


simplicity of early human speech, commonly called Hebraism in the New 
Testament, which lays stress on an idea by repeating it, and may be called 
Iteration. 

Mark v 42 éxordoa peyddy = very greatly, 

Rev. xiv 2 xBapwdav év rais xBdpais. 

Luke axii 15 érOupia. 

Especially odSeis. Mark xvi 8 

Iteration is a notable device for adding force to extended passages, as 
1 Cor. xii 4-12, where 6 airés and & echo and re-echo in assertion of 
Christian unity in diversity ; and the magnificent panegyric of faith in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 

This, then, in brief outline, is the suggested apparatus of emphasis, 
critically considered. 

(i) Words which speak it :—particles, adverbs, pronouns, adjectives, 
nouns. 

(ii) Order, the main principle, the emphatic word being thrown into 
marked prominence, usually defore the verb, exceptions being due to 
Attraction. 

(iii) Then the more occasional subsidiary methods: expression of 
pronouns in the nominative ; dislocation, along with abruptness, brevity 
and asyndeton ; and last of all, iteration. 

Sometimes these methods are used singly ; often two or even more 


eihpaivov. 
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are combined, to add weight to the same passage, of which it would be 
easy to quote instances, and indeed many have occurred incidentally 
among the examples already quoted. 


One thing only remains in order to complete the outline of the 
subject. A word or two ought to be added about what may be called 
tone-emphasis, In putting passages to the test of reading, it quickly 
becomes apparent that it is not enough merely to lay voice-stress on an 
emphatic word ; but that the true sense often depends on the Zone in 
which this is done. 

Emphasis, properly used, is a vehicle of emotional expression. 
There is a single interjection, a monosyllable, in our language, which 
by varied voice inflexion is used from time to time to cover a whole 
vocabulary of emotions. Of/ is not so simple a word as it looks, 
It can be made to express surprise, indignation, pain, pleasure, merri- 
ment, incredulity, admiration, vexation, interrogation, as well as simple 
address. The soning of the word will be found on consideration to 
vary in the different cases. 

So it is with emphasis in general ; we find it take colour with varieties 
of tone, as follows :— 

Admiration. Rev. xxi 21, 22 ‘The twelve gates were twelve pearls ; 
each one of the several gates was’, &c. ‘The Lord God the Almighty, 
and the Zamé, are the temple.’ 

Contempt. Acts xix 26 ofros, ‘This Paul’, 

Anger and excitement. Luke xv 29, 30 ‘Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, and I never transgressed a commandment of thine’. 

Impulsiveness and enthusiasm. Acts x 28 ipeis érioracde, &c. 
‘Ye yourselves know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man (that 
is a) Jew’, &c. 

Determination. Acts xxvi 14 ‘Sau/, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? it is Aard for thee to kick against the goads’. 

Vehement sorrow. Acts xx 25 xai viv idod olda Sri obxére 
7d mpdcwmrdv pov tpeis wavtes, év ols. ‘And now, behold, I know that ye 
ail shall see my face no longer, among whom’. 

Indignant reproof. Gal. ii 14 ‘If thou, being a Jew, livest as do 
the Gentiles’, &c. 

Despair and anguish. Rev. xviii 10 ‘Woe, woe, the great city, 
Babylon, the strong city !’ 

Grief and lamentation. Matt. xxiii 37 ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets’, &c. 

Condemnation. Mark xi 14 Myxér: eis aidva éx cod pydeis 
payor, ‘Vo man eat fruit from thee henceforward for ever’. 

Frenzy. Acts xix 15 rév Inootv ywookw xai tov ériorapat, 
8 tives éoré ; ‘ Jesus I recognize, and Pau/ I know; but who are ye?’ 

G2 
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The following are a few typical examples of special interest or 
difficulty :— 

(i) Gen. i 7 (LXX) xat éyévero otrws, ‘And it was so’. It cannot 
assume the emphasis some have adopted : ‘and it was so.’ 

(ii) In the same chapter we cannot read, ‘after their kind’, but ‘after 
their kind’, xara yévy airév ; and so, still more markedly in the succeed- 
ing verses, xara yévos,—no pronoun expressed at all—‘after his kind’. 
(iii) St Luke ii 7 obx abrots rémos Some have read, 
‘there was no room for them in the inn’; implying that the khan 
proprietor made a difference between rich and poor. The Greek gives 
no justification for accusing him of any such meanness. : 

(iv) Rom. ii 21 6 xypicowv pi wdérras; ‘Thou that 
preachest a man should not stea/, dost thou sé#a/?’ The usual 
emphasis on the second ‘thou’ is impossible. 

(v) St John iv 18 viv dv exes, cov dvjp. ‘He whom thou 
now hast is mof thy husband.’ ‘Not ¢dy husband’ has been suggested ; 
but (a) for this the order required would be ood ov« éorw, or od vod éorw 
or ob ods éoriv or dvip ads. (4) We have no ground for sup- 
posing that her present husband was a divorcee. 

(vi) St Luke xv 29 ovdérore Ewxas Epipov, iva pera didwv pov 
cippav6. The writer once heard Dean Burgon, whilst still Fellow of 
Oriel and Vicar of St Mary’s, claim that the force of this passage was 
usually lost for want of emphasis. ‘And yet, thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends.’ But the Greek emphasis is 
not so simple, ‘ And yet, thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends’. A contrast is reasonably marked between 
idwy and ropvév. The other contrast, which one would have expected 
between the ‘kid’ and the ‘fatted calf’, can hardly be found in the 
Greek, except so far as emphasis may be marked by farai/elism between 
words in corresponding positions in two clauses. 

(vii) 1 Cor. xiv 36 5 Adyos Tod @cod els Spas pdvous 
xarivrnoey ; ‘What? came the Word of God out from you? or came 
it unto you only?’ Logically it is very tempting here to make a direct 
antithesis—‘ came it umto you only?’ But the Greek, with pédvous 
rather than pdvoy, seems certainly to require the emphasis given above, 
and makes one realize that St Paul, as his manner was, has here packed 
the sense with two antitheses instead of only one. 

(a) ‘It came unto you, not out from you.’ 

(4) ‘It came to others as well as you.’ 

. (viii) The climax of self-humiliation of the Incarnate, Phil. ii 6-8, so 
often missed in reading and slurred in our version, is elaborated care- 
fully in the Greek, if not very clearly, each downward step being 
successively emphasized. ‘Who, being in the form of God, thought it 
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not a prize to be equal with God, but emptied Himself and took upon 
Him the form of a dondservant, being made in the Akeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a man, He abased Himself, by becoming 
obedient even unto death, yea, death upon the cross.’ 


AMBROSE J. WILSON. 


THE HOMILIES OF ST MACARIUS OF EGYPT. 


A FRIEND, who is also a Friend, recently advised me to read, on 
account of their spiritual excellence, the fifty homilies ascribed to 
St Macarius of Egypt (Patro/. Graeca tom. xxxiv). Certainly, from 
the spiritual point of view, they are, as one of their editors has described 
them, plenae succi spfiritualis. But as their ascription to the famous 
‘disciple of Antony’ (who died a. D. 389) has been matter of doubt, it 
seemed to me worth while to note down, as I read, such indications of 
date and authorship as appeared to me: and as I should be glad, on 
many grounds, to draw the attention of scholars to these admirable 
homilies, I am venturing to offer these notes to readers of the JOURNAL. 

1. The homilies are written in simple Greek, which presents few 
difficulties. Such obscurities as there are sometimes suggest corruption 
in the text. They are plainly by one author, and without apparent 
interpolations. Sometimes to a very short homily are appended a 
number of questions, with answers, as if the ‘preacher’ were anticipating 
the habit of some modern missioners. Each homily ends with a 
doxology. I suppose they were not delivered, but written to be read. 

2. The author has known those who were ‘confessors’ in persecution 
(Hom. xxvii, 14, P. G. xxxiv 704 BC D 8 col’ ds dov 
avOpwrovs x.t.4.; then he gives instances). And he himself lives 
among those who have abandoned home and possessions for Christ’s 
sake*: who in some cases possess gifts of healing (685 a, 704 D, 706 c) 
‘through the laying on of hands’. A normal experience with which he deals 
is that of a spiritual ‘athlete’ who has made the great renunciation, as 
far as externals go, and come into the desert, only to find that his struggle 
is beginning and not ended: and that the inward victory has still to be 


1 The passage (note the singular go/) occurs not in the homily, but in one of the 
answers to questions which follow. 

? Harnack complains of the lack of ‘authentic illustrations’ from early days of the 
freeing of slaves being looked upon as praiseworthy (Expansion of Christianity 
vol. i p. 210, Eng. trans.). In the passage cited above, however, it is mentioned 
as a normal and meritorious part of the renunciation of the world. ‘A nobleman 
renounced and sold his property, freed his slaves’, &c. 
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won (see Hom. xxi for example). Undoubtedly, then, these homilies 
are by one of the fourth-century ‘fathers of the desert’. With this 
date agrees the repeated mention of the wars of Rome and Persia, which 
are spoken of as rival and equal powers (608 B, 709 A). The mention 
of Easter as belonging to ‘the month Xanthicus, which is called 
April’ (513 c) agrees with the statement of Eusebius Mart. Pal. 
praef. ‘the month Xanthicus, which would be called April according 
to the Romans’. Socrates (H. Z. v 2, P. G. Ixvii 629 A) uses the 
same expression. This adjustment of the Macedonian and Roman 
systems of months had its origin in Syria, but obtained wider diffusion." 
The statement that Satan had had ‘6000 years’ to gain experience of 
men (680 c) would, according to the LXX chronology as reckoned by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. I xxi 140), bring us to about a. D. 420. 
But our author is using a round number. Sulpicius Severus, writing 
about a.p. 403 (P. Z. xx 95), speaks of the world as ‘nearly 6000 
years old’, 

There are, as far as I have noticed, no other indications of date, 
apart from the theology, to which we will come directly. But one with 
more knowledge of the education of this period might draw some 
conclusion from an interesting, but to me partly obscure, allusion to 
the stages of education (604cD). The youth first goes to learn his 
letters (onpeia) : then he goes to trav : then to 
T&v ypappdrwv : then having become cxoAacrixds he makes a beginning 
as a d:xoAdyos (‘ pleader’) : then he passes on to become an 7yepwv, and 
when he has reached the top here also AapBdve éavtG tov 
avyxdbedpov. This is given as an illustration of the stages and steps 
of spiritual advance. 

3. The theology agrees perfectly with the position of Macarius. Itis 
orthodox with the Trinitarian orthodoxy of the later Athanasian period. 
Once, in the doxology at the end of a homily, the phrase 7 éyoovcws 
tpuds is used (633). It is found also in ‘ Athanasius’ adv. Apollinar. 


1 The adjustment (1) of the old Egyptian calendar to the Macedonian, and (2) 
of both these to the Roman, affords a difficult subject for enquiry. As to (1) see the 
exhaustive treatment in Hibeh Papyri (Grenfell and Hunt) Pt. 1 App. 1 pp. 332 ff 
and cf. Tebtunis Papyni, reff. in index p. 607. The final adjustment was made about 
B.c. 140. The Macedonian month Xanthicus was then equated with the Egyptian 
Mechir, which nearly coincided with the Roman February (see Athanasius P. G. 
xxv 793 B, 796 8). In the Imperial period the Macedonian names were disused 
in Egypt. Working with imperfect apparatus, I can find no instance of their use 
in the Christian literature of Egypt except this instance in Macarius. Athanasius 
and Cyril use the Egyptian names, But meanwhile (2) an adjustment of the 
Macedonian to the Roman calendar had taken place in Syria at the beginning of 
our era, according to which Xanthicus = April = (Egyptian) Pharmuthi: and this 
equation came to prevail wherever the Macedonian names were used. 
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ig (P. G. xxvir1og a). There is nothing to suggest later controversies 
about the Person of Christ. Christ is God in manhood—the inaccessible 
God, consubstantial with the Father, who, to become accessible to us and 
redeem us, abandoned His divine prerogative and ‘reduced’ Himself 
(éopixpuvey 480 A B, 684) to be made man, taking a pure human body 
of the Virgin Mary (521 B, 549 D xawdv épyov éx ris Mapias éroince), 
and assuming our whole nature, body and soul (480 B), none the less 
remaining God yap cds fv 6840). In our nature He was 
tempted, and suffered and died, to redeem us by His death, and glorify 
our nature, entering as our High Priest before the heavenly altar 
(736 D). Inthe direction of Apollinarianism the language is simple and 
: there is no trace of either Apollinarian or later contro- 
versy. It should be noticed, however, that in our writer’s statement of 
the Incarnation, his thought is mainly directed towards its extension, by 
grace, to all the men of faith. Thus (480 4) the self-humiliation of the 
Eternal is ‘in order to be able to unite Himself to . . . the souls of 
saints and angels, that they might thus share the life of godhead’. 

There is a deep devotion throughout these homilies to the Person of 
Christ, the healer and redeemer. And the author uses the relation of 
the bride to the bridegroom and of the wife to the husband to express 
the relation of the soul to Christ (565 D, 792 B). Whatever, he con- 
tends, is said about the Church as the bride of God, may be said about 
the individual, for each individual is, as it were, a church in little. 

4. Constant stress is laid in these homilies on man’s inability to 
save or cleanse himself. All the intellect or skill which mankind has 
exhibited is powerless. Something from outside must redeem him. 
He can only know his need and cry out (469 c, 652 D, 672 c, and the 
whole of Homily xlv). There is a constant stress on the state of man, 
as fallen and corrupted and enslaved by sin. Sinfulness is not natural 
to man. It is due to Adam’s transgression and has become our second 
nature (477). For just as we derive our nature physically from Adam, 
so we derive our sinfulness (496 D). What the sin of Adam did was to 
deprive our nature of self-control and make it the prey of all kinds of 
lawless motives, the captive of Satan and his evil spirits (496 D, 664 a). 
Adam is sometimes spoken of as one man; sometimes as simply equi- 
valent to humanity, e.g. to pray ‘for the whole Adam’, ‘the souls of 
Adam’ (640 B, 552 D). The fall is regarded as progressive (xara 
mpoxory Kai avéyow, 664 B), as each man identifies himself in will with 
the sinful tendency. And though it has ruined our nature it has not 
ruined it completely. The mind of man is still alive and has discern- 
ment and free will (676 8). What is still within the power of man is 
constantly insisted on—to want, to will, to cry out,to pray. The writer 
saves himself from what would later have been called semipelagianism 
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by insisting that we cannot anticipate God’s action. Of Him is our 
good will, as well as our performance (756 Dp). But there is constant 
stress on free will. It is to avoid forcing us that God did not make 
His disclosure of His power so clear as to be practically compulsory 
(677 D). But when the good will and desire is there, the grace of Christ 
is free to restore and renew and recreate the Christian, and carry him up 
to a higher state than that of original man—even to be divinized (676 c) 
and made, through Christ, another Christ, as being anointed by the same 
unction (772 c). The whole of our writer’s theology is centred upon 
the doctrine of the first and the second Adam, the fall and the recovery. 
Christ’s atonement is conceived of as the victory of the Sinless over 
Satan, by paying the debt which He did not owe. Christ in Hades is 
represented as saying, ‘I buy back the body that was sold to thee 
(Satan) by the first man. I annul thy bond. For I have paid the debt 
of Adam by being crucified and descending into Hades: and I bid 
thee let loose the imprisoned souls of Adam ’ (552 c). And the glorified 
Christ, having entered the heavenly sanctuary in our nature, becomes by 
His Spirit, the ‘Spirit of the Godhead’, the head of the new race of 
men, regenerated and redeemed (569 A, 721 C D), the source of life to 
all who will only seek Him and believe. Acceptance is by faith and not 
by works (756 A c). 

. The change is first inward. Great stress is laid on the necessity, 
realized by few, for inward and fundamental change of the heart and 
thoughts. The victory must be within and thorough. Then at last the 
‘ power of Christ within’, the inward light or glory, will become external _ 
also, as Christ’s body was transfigured by the inward glory becoming 
outward also, and the inward glory of grace will, on the resurrection day, 
make the glory of our risen bodies (513 B Cc, 601 Cc, 745 A). There is 
no idea of purgatory after death. What a man is in will or desire when 
he dies, for good or evil, he becomes perfectly at once (év porp dpas) 
immediately on his death—the denizen of heaven or hell, even before he 
receives his resurrection body (660 B, 685 D, 620 B). 

5. Great stress is laid in these homilies on the communion of 
saints, that is upon the fellowship of the redeemed soul with ‘the 
heavenly Church’; for we are united in Christ to the spirits of saints 
and angels, and they are conscious of our concerns (6204 8B). And 
the communion of saints is realized on earth also. He who prays, and 
he who works, and he who serves, and he who reads, are, each of them, 
contributing to the common good and what each gains is the property 
of all (468 D, 469 a). This is very really Church doctrine, ethically 
considered. And on matters more commonly called ecclesiastical, these 
homilies are doubtless not unorthodox. There is one allusion to the 
‘ genuine priesthood ’ of the Church as entrusted to Peter (689 c) and one 
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reference to the Holy Communion, among the things which ‘eye had 
not seen nor ear heard’ (‘In the Church is offered bread and wine, 
figures (dvrirvrov) of His flesh and His blood: and those who partake 
of the visible bread spiritually eat the flesh of the Lord.’ 705 8). But 
this is all. The spiritual life, regeneration, the ministry of the Spirit, 
the heavenly food, the intercourse with heaven,—all this is habitually 
described without any reference to the sacraments or ordinances of the 
Church. Baptism of the Spirit and fire is habitually spoken of without 
reference, apparently, to the outward ordinance. ‘ Christianity’—‘to 
become a Christian’—is not the starting point, but the goal of spiritual 
effort (708 c), and the gift, or coming in, of the Spirit is the response to 
personal prayer. All this mode of thought or speech was probably no 
uncommon feature of the mysticism of the desert. 

It is, perhaps, worth noticing that human souls and angels and devils 
are declared to have forms, like bodies, only more subtle: and God 
only is really immaterial (480 a, 528 a). 

6. A meagre account has been given of the theology of these homilies : 
but it is impossible to leave them without indicating once again that 
their fascination lies in their ethical and spiritual insight. They consti- 
tute one of the best guides to the spiritual life that the Church possesses. 
The writer is full of the sense that the soul of man is meant for fellow- 
ship with God, meant to be His throne: that sin and the distractions 
of lust and of the world are an unnatural bondage. Every created thing 
is an image of something divine, directing and pointing toward God. 
God Himself waits upon the soul, till it awake and admit something of 
the love of God. The beginning is desire, the desire to be changed, 
with the prayer and compunction and tears which accompany such 
desire. Thus the soul is opened out toward God. Then comes the 
sacrifice of outward things, which is so necessary to test the sincerity of 
the soul. This is the beginning. But-only the beginning. When the 
sacrifice of the world has been made, it is commonly found that grace 
withdraws, or seems to withdraw, to let the soul be tempted, as Job was, 
in measure and degree. There are disappointments manifold in 
spiritual life. But always the real man is what he desires and wills to 
be. And the sign of progress is always that the man hardly feels as 
if he had yet made even a beginning. To be satisfied—to repose—is 
death. Our prayer must be always to be changed. 

Prayer in all its phases is described: the prayer of anguish and per- 
turbation: the prayer of quiet: the joy of contemplation and praise : 
the vision: the ecstasy: the rapture. The attraction of God, of Christ, 
to the waiting, praying soul, is beautifully and most reverently described. 
But there is no spiritual selfishness in the prayers or the life described 
in these sermons. To help others is better than merely to improve 
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oneself. Prayer must be prayer for the whole of humanity, entering 
even to the point of passionate self-identification into the whole sorrows 
of our race (640 B). 

There is a wonderful sense that divine love enables the soul to see all 
men as God made them to be: and so to love and venerate even the 
vilest, and to sympathize with all, and to have it a fixed principle to 
despise no one (581 A, 532 C). 

There is great moral insight—as into the interconnexion of all 
virtues : into the necessity for constant effort and violence in controlling 
the thoughts: into the paramount necessity for humility and thinking 
oneself nothing: into the peril, when a man has left the world by the 
main gate of renunciation, that he should come back again by the side 
gate of subtle self-love (773 8). There is a beautiful perception that 
judgement is according to knowledge and opportunity: and that the 
spiritual truth of Holy Scripture must be assimilated and made one’s own 
treasure, if it is to be communicated to others, and not merely passed 
on as a matter of borrowed words.’ In fact, no virtue or truth is really 
one’s own till it is so assimilated as to become a second nature—‘ some- 
thing fixed and as it were natural’. 

7. The internal evidence of these homilies points to the authorship 
of one who stood exactly where Macarius stood in time and place. There 
seems to be no argument against his authorship except that, while his 
reputation was great not in Egypt only but in the West, there is no 
mention in later writers of these homilies. Gennadius, for instance, in 
mentioning Macarius among Church writers, speaks of him as having 
written only a single letter (P. Z. lviii 1065). But this argument 
cannot stand against the attribution of the MSS, so strongly supported 
by the internal evidence. One hopes one need riot believe that 
Macarius turned a woman who had been bewitched into assuming the 
shape of a mare back again into the human form (Historia Lausiaca, 
Texts and Studies vi 2 pp. 45-46). But the narrative suggests an 
obvious explanation. The tradition about Macarius on the whole is 
thoroughly in accordance with the evidence of the homilies. 


C. BirMINGHAM: 


1 The author is familiar with Holy Scripture and frequently quotes it. But he 
sometimes refers to Holy Scripture for what is apparently not to be found there : 
e. g. 576 the disgraced wife is cast out, ‘ having put her two hands upon her head, 
as it is also hinted in the law of Moses concerning the rebellious woman who is 
of no use to her husband’, and 752 c p, ‘For thus the law says: “In the midst of 
judgement is judgement and in the midst of forgiveness forgiveness.’ 
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THE CONFESSION OF ST PATRICK. 


THERE are some points in the Confession of St Patrick that will, per- 
haps, never be cleared up. An attempt will be made in this paper to 
throw some additional light on four of the most important passages in 
the Confession which are intimately connected with the life and mission 
of thesaint. These will be taken in the order of time rather than in the 
order of the narrative. 
I 
§ 26. Deum oro ut non illis in peccatum feputetur ocasio. 
§ 27. Nam post annos trigirita invenerunt ef me adversus verbum 
quod confessus fueram antequam essem diaconus. 

Dr Newport White, in his edition of the text of the Latin writings of 
St Patrick, published by the Royal Irish Academy (1905), notes that 
the group of MSS C F, F, R (the Cotton, Fell or Bodleian (2) and 
Rouen) have occasionum, while B, the Bollandist MS now in the Public 
Library of Arras, reads occasio. Nam. He himself suggests ‘ Non illis 
in peccatum reputetur. Occasionem post annos triginta invenerunt et 
adversus verbum quod confessus fueram’, &c. But the fact that me is 
read by the available MSS (A the Book of Armagh omitting the whole 
passage) after invenerunt is a serious objection to its acceptance. The 
point of St Patrick’s complaint is also obscured by this emendation. 
That point was the occasio, the unfair attack of his friends. This 
occasio he prays may not be imputed to them for sin (cf. Rom. iv 3 
Vulg. ‘reputatum est illi ad iustitiam’). Describing it he says, ‘ For 
after thirty years they raked up against me a word which I confessed 
before I was made deacon’. It was the unearthing of this word, confessed 
at a most sacred time to his dearest friend, his anmchara or soul-friend 
of whom he says ‘cui ego credidi animam’ (§ 32), that constituted the 
occasio which had stirred the soul of the saint. He wonders what came 
over that friend (‘unde venit illi?’) that he should publicly bring dis- 
credit upon him with regard to the office of bishop which he had 
previously voted to him (‘indulserat’) with gladness. This gives us to 
understand that his enemies had been on Patrick’s trail for some time, 
seeking some handle against him. Their action would thus explain the 
inconsistency of that friend upon whom pressure was brought to bear. 
Such a reply (tal responsum) he never expected from that friend. 
Reply to what, and when? we ask, unless during déefensio il/a to which 
St Patrick refers (§32), when searching questions were put by the 
sentores to that friend as to St Patrick’s previous life; and that friend 
made so poor a defence. That response, that finding of the word 
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against him, was, therefore, the occasio, the advantage unfairly obtained 
—occasio having here a distinctly sinister meaning—against Patrick. 

The emendation offered here makes but little alteration in the text. 
It is to retain me which is in all the available MSS, and to omit e¢ which 
is not found in B, the best of the available MSS. The misplacement of 
adversus, which should precede me instead of following it, might be due 
to a confusion with versus, which follows the word it governs, and would 
thus be in keeping with Patrick’s unfinished Latinity. 

It is true that St Patrick used adversus correctly in $50, ‘dicite 
adversus me et reddam vobis’, but he is there quoting 1 Sam. xii 3, 
after the Latin of Irenaeus. 

The passage would then run :— 

Deum oro ut non illis in peccatum reputetur occasio. 

Nam post annos triginta invenerunt me adversus verbum quod 
confessus fueram antequam essem diaconus. 
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II 


$26. Et quando temptatus sum ab aliquantis senioribus meis 
qui venerunt et contra laboriosum episcopatum meum. 

Dr Bury (Zife of St Patrick p. 318) writes: ‘It is clear that this 
attack was made in Ireland. It seems probable that the persons 
described as seniores mei were ecclesiastics in Ireland.’ Patrick refers 
in another passage to these seniores. He writes (§ 37): ‘ Et offendi illos, 
necnon contra votum, aliquantos de senioribus meis.’ But he speaks 
of them as offended by his contemplated journey to Ireland; and they 
went so far as to form a combination to prevent it—‘ quia multi hanc 
legationem prohibebant’ (§ 46). Behind his back they said, ‘ Why doth 
this fellow thrust himself into danger among enemies ( os#es) who know 
not God ?’ (§ 46). Unsuccessful in dissuading the bishop, whoever he 
was, from sending Patrick, they had as a last resource questioned his 
friend about his early life, and at the meeting urged against his election 
to a charge full of dangers and troubles, as it promised to be—/adoriosum 
episcopatum, with future significance—the sins of his youth. Ladoriosum 
in this sense quite expresses the hypocritical concern these seniores 
affected to have for Patrick. He is ignorant ; why should he imperil his 
life among the Aostes?—a name which clung to our ill-starred race for 
many centuries (§ 46). He is a weak brother ; why should ine be placed 
in a position of so much peril and hardship? Patrick was much 
harassed ; ‘prope deficiebam’, he writes (§28), but his mission to 
Ireland was not frustrated. The purpose of such opposition after he 
had commenced his missionary work in Ireland would be inexplicable, 
unless indeed Patrick had shewn himself in any objectionable way ‘ the 
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bearer of the Roman idea’, but in that case the opposition would have 
come from the Aosées rather than from the seniores. 

We may not lay too much stress on the exact order in which events 
are narrated in this Confessio. Patrick wished to relate the leading 
facts of his life, his captivity, escape, appointment to Ireland and work 
there ; but like a speaker or writer who has learnt more from nature than 
from art, he tells his story piece by piece and describes the end before 
he unfolds the circumstances that led up to it; e. g. §§ 37, 38 discuss 
the preliminary situation of which the climax is found in §§ 26, 27, 29, 
and the result in § 28. 
III 

The shame of that unhappy day when the seniores, who through 
jealousy had been working against his appointment, succeeded in making 
public property the secret of his life, in order to prevent his appointment 
to an episcopate fraught with so much labour, was brandéd upon the 
man’s soul. The fact that he was ¢piscopus designatus made the situation 
all the more bitter. Dr Newport White, in Latin Writings of St Patrick 
p. 292, makes the statement that ‘designate’ ‘cannot mean “ bishop- 
designate” since he was already a bishop’. In support of his theory 
he refers to the words /aboriosum episcopatum meum. But these, we have 
seen, have a future and not a past reference. That night, however, the 
bishop-designate was comforted by a vision, which is described in § 29. 
Here again the reading is doubtful. Dr Newport White’s text gives: 
‘Ad noctem illam vidi in visu noctis. Scriptum erat contra faciem 
meam sine honore (in visu noct. [vidi], Bol/; om. erat Boll)’ Noctis 
after noctem is doubtful, and seems due to the influence of ‘ vidi in visu 
{in sinu, A] noctis’,§ 25. raz, too, is doubtful. The divine response 
‘ Male vidimus faciem designati xudato nomine’,a little lower down, may 
contain the solution of the problem. Reading ‘ Ad noctem illam vidi in 
visu momen scriptum contra faciem meam sine honore’, ‘In that night 
I saw in a vision a name without a title written over my face,’ we should 
find some significance for mudato nomine. The substitution of noctis for 
nomen before scriptum and after noctem would be an error easy to explain. 

Strengthened by that vision, Patrick undertook his mission to 
Ireland, from which he never again departed, for he was, as he says, 
alligatus Spiritu (§ 43), bound by the Spirit to its shores, even though 
he longed to go to Britain to visit his fatherland and parents, and as far as 
Gaul (‘ usque ad Gallias’) to see his brethren. In the Letter to Coroticus 
(§ 10), he asks, ‘ Did I come to Ireland without God or according to the 
flesh? Who compelled me? I was bound by the Spirit (a//igatus 
Spiritu: Acts xx 22) not to see any of my kindred’. These statements 
of Patrick’s—of which the former was made at the end of his mission 
(‘ before I die ’),and the latter after he had laboured many years in Ireland 
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—militate strongly against Dr Bury’s theory of a visit to Rome. He 
writes (Life of St Patrick p. 153), ‘It was in the year after his elevation 
that Patrick, according to the conclusion to which our evidence points, 
betook himself to Rome.’ The evidence consists of a passage in the 
Ulster Annals—probatus est in fide catolica Patricius episcopus—which 
does not of necessity imply a visit at all, and the statement in Tfrechan’s 
memoir that ‘he (Sachellus) went away with Patrick to study thirty years, 
and he ordained him in the city of Rome and gave him the name of 
Sachellus and wrote for him the book of the Psalms which I saw, and 
he (Sachellus) carried from him part of the relics of Peter and Paul, 
Laurence and Stephen, which are in Armagh’. It is admitted that there 
is some mistake in the ‘thirty years’. And that mistake, joined with 
the fact that Patrick never spoke of relics in his writings and his ordi- 
nation of Sacchellus in the Roman diocese, is sufficiently serious to 
render the whole passage unworthy of credence. It is also a remarkable 
fact that Muirchu, the other biographer of Patrick, says nothing of this 
visit, of which he could have made much use, 


IV 


§14. Sine timore fiducialiter Dei nomen ubique expandere ut etiam 
post obitum meum exaga/iias relinquere fratribus et filiis meis quos 


in Domino ego baptizavi, 

The difficulty of this passage in the word exaga//ias (A). Dr Newport 
White’s critical note on the word is ‘A Aas in marg., incertus liber 
and z with over g; exgallias BCF, ; ex gallicis F, corr.; gallias R.’ 
Dr Whitley Stokes understood the reading exga//ias as exagallias (legacies) 
(Tripartite Life pp. 361, 673); Sir S. Ferguson renders it ‘ bequests’ 
and Dr Newport White says : ‘ This is most certainly the same as exaged/a, 
which is explained by Ducange as ¢rutina (balances).’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that exagallias, which has only the authority of the Book of 
Armagh, may itself be corrupt. As all the other MSS appear to hover 
between Galiias and Galiis, I once thought that ex Gadliis might 
have been the original reading, Patrick meaning to institute a con- 
trast between his fratres who were in Gaul (cf. § 43), sed etiam usque 
ad Gallias visitare fratres,and who might be described as ‘ from Gaul’, 
and his fii who were in Ireland (cf. Zpistola § 2 ‘ guos ego innumeros 
Deo genui’). Patrick’s careless use of ex and in would gi e some colour 
to this suggestion, while the object of the sentence might be understood 
out of the words Dei Nomen expandere, which mean, pace Dr Bury, 
rather to expound than to spread abroad the name of God ; cf. Lucretius i 
127 ‘rerum naturam expandere dictis’, and Irenaeus II xxviii 7 ‘nunc 
in tantam audaciam venire uti Jandamus Deum et quae nondum inventa 
sunt’—a passage which concerns the exposition of God and not the 
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propagation of His Name. The sense of the passage would then be: 
‘So that after my death I may bequeath it (i. e. this Exposition) both to 
my brethren from the Gauls and to my sons whom I have baptized in 
the Lord.’ But we have a phrase that practically corresponds with 
Jratribus et filiis meis quos in Domino ego baptizavi in Epistola § 16 
amantissimi fratres et filii gquos in Christo genyi, where there is no refer- 
ence to the Gauls. Itis possible that the cause of the corruption of the 
word represented by exaga/iias and exgal/ias was either the desire to 
introduce a reference to the Gauls in this passage or the influence of 
§ 43 usgue ad Gallias visitare fratres. It has been suggested to me 
by the Editor that the Greek word éfayyedia (exaggelia) is behind 
exagallias; and Sophronius (+ 638) uses the word in the sense of 
‘confession of sins’. The sinister significance of the word as used 
in classical times had certainly disappeared in the Christian era, e. g. in 
1 Peter ii 9 égayyeiAnre means ‘proclaim’. It would not be impossible 
for this word to have been current coin in Patrick’s day (as exhomologesis 
was from an early time), and it might well have been used in a wider 
sense than that of confession of sins. The sense of confession or proclama- 
tion of faith is just what is wanted in this passage. For Dr Bury’s remark 
(printed on p. 321 of Dr Newport White’s edition of the Confession) con- 
cerning the passage under consideration—‘ Doctrine is quite irrelevant 
to the context ’—is not convincing in view of the opening words of the 
paragraph, ‘In mensura itaque fidei Trinitatis oportet distinguere’, He 
suggests that distinguere means ‘to decide’, and construing the following 
infinitives as governed by it, renders ‘ Depending then on the measure of 
my religious faith, it behoves me to decide to spread’, &c. But oportet 
seems to govern distinguere, notum facere, and expandere, which, as we 
have already suggested, refers to exposition. Distinguere may be used 
here in this sense of teaching, a possible secondary theological signifi- 
cance ; for the theologian draws distinctions, arranges (for distinguere in 
this sense see Seneca Zyoades 884) his subject and teaches. The whole 
passage might then be rendered : ‘ And therefore it behoves me to teach 
in the full-proportioned faith of the Trinity, to make known the gift of 
God and His eternal consolation without the restraining dread of danger ; 
and without fear, nay with all confidence, to expound everywhere the 
Name of God, so that after my departure I may leave my confession to 
my brethren and to my sons whom I have baptized in the Lord.’ 


F. R. Montcomery HItTcHcock, 


? § 14. In mensura itaque fidei Trinitatis oportet distinguere, sine reprehensione 
periculi notum facere donum Dei et consulationem aeternam, sine timore fidu- 
cialiter Dei Nomen expandere ut etiam post obitum meum exagallias relinquere 
fratribus et filiis meis quos in Domino ego baptizavi, tot milia hominum, 
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MORE PAGES FROM THE FLEURY PALIMPSEST. 


Tue pages of the Palimpsest that contain fragments of the Apocalypse 
are more legible than those containing a portion of the Catholic Epistles. 
A part of fol. 121 werso is exceptionally difficult, because a large astro- 
nomical ornament has been executed on this page by the copyist of the 
De Mundo. By the kindness of Mr A. V. Valentine Richards I have 
had the late M. Berger’s excellent photographs of this page, and also of 
fols. 115, 130, and 121 (first fifteen lines), before my eyes for a whole 
month. I have thus been able to decipher the few words of the text of 
the Apocalypse that Berger left in italics to mark uncertainty. Notice- 
able readings now for the first time edited are—ix 4 mandatum, xi 16 
supra sedes suas, xi 18 et prof fetis, xii 4 deicit eam, xii 6 pasceret, xii 7 
bellum, xii 10 dei nostri dei, xv 4 omnes generationes, xv 6 induti, xv 8 
intrare tem| plum. 

At the same time I was able by the aid of two other photographs of 
Berger’s to examine again, in the Acts, fol. 127 werso and fol. 117 (last 
thirteen lines). In Acts xiv 19 the reading is hominib., xxvii 5 diebus |xu- 
and myra, xxvii 6 italia, xxvii 7 aliqguos (the s is large and high), xxvii 
8 legé| tes cret\en deuenimus, xxvii 9 plures [this reading and that of xxvii 
5 (diebus xu) were first detected by Mr Valentine Richards]. 

Berger’s work is so accurate that I have differed from him in these 
few places only after reiterated and reiterated examination both of the 
MS itself and of his excellent photographs. 


E. S. BucHANAN. 


Fol. 115 APOCALYPSIS IOHANNIS APOSTOLI 


De fumo put]ei *et de fumo exierunt lucustae in terram 
et data es|t potestas similis eam quae habent scorpii 
terrae ‘et ] mandatum est eis ne laederent faenum ter 
rae nequaje quidquam uiride nequae ullam  arboré 
nisi homjines qui non habebant signum di in front 

ib-*datum e]st eis ne occiderent eos sed ut cruciarent 
ur mensijbus quinquae et  cruciatus illorum sicut 

cruciatuls cum excorpio percutit hominem. 

*Et in diebu]s illis quaerent homines mortem et non in 
uenient iljlam et cupient mori et fugiet mox ab eis ‘et si 
militudin]es lucustarum similes equis  paratis 
in pugnam] et in capitibus eorum quasi coronae similes 
auro et fajcies earum ut facies hominum ‘habentes ca 

ix 2-12: 1, 2 es}¢: corr. add. il}is; 1. 3 mandatum : corr. praeceptum, 
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pillos ut] mulieres et dentes earum ut dentes leoni 

15 *et habeba|nt loricas quasi loricas ferreas sonus auté 
alarum ejarum erat ut multarum quadrigarum equo 

rum in pujgnam procurrentium- ™caudae  uero  sicut 
scorpiorJum erat et aculei et potestas in caudis eari 

ut habere]nt potestatem nocendi homines  mensib- 
quinque] “et habebant super se angulum abyssi cui 

nomen ejrat ebreice ababdon graeca lingua nomé 

habens apjollyon et latina lingua nomen habens ex 
terminajns “uae unum auiit et ecce secundum uae 


1, 18 erat: corr. evant; 1. 23 auiit: corr. abiit. 


Fol. 121 APOCALYPSIS IOHANNIS APOSTOLI 


Pectu diii sedent supra sedes suas ceciderunt in [faciem 
suam et adorauerunt dm "dicentes gratiam agi[mus dite 
ds omnipotens qui es et qui eras quoniam acce[pisti po 
testatem tuam magnam et regnasti “et gentes [iratae sunt 
et aduenit ira tua et tempus _ iudicandoru[m mortuo 
rum et reddendae mercedis seruis tuis et pro|fetis et 
sanctis et timentibus nomen tuum et pusill[is et mag 
nis et conrunpantur illi qui terram conrupe[runt 

“Et apertum est templum di quod est in caelo et [uisa™est 
arca testamenti ai in templo eius et facta sun|[t fulgu 
ra et tonitrua et uoces et terremotus et grand[o magna 
¥2 ‘et signum magnum uisum est in caelo mulier [amicta 
sole et luna sub pedibus eius et in capite eius cofrona 
stellarum duodecim *et in utero habebat et clam[abat 
parturiens et cruciabatur ut pareret *et uisum [est ali 
ud signum in caelo et ecce draco rufus magn{us habens 
capita septem et cornuam decem et super capit[a eius 
septem diademata ‘et cauda eius traebat terti[am par 
tem stellarum caeli deicit eam in terram et ipse [draco 
stetit in conspectu mulieris quae paritura era[t ut cum 
peperisset natum eius comederet ‘et peperit [filium 
masculum qui recturus est omnes gentes in uir|ga fer 
rea et captus est filius eius ad dm et ad thronum [eius 


xi 16—xii 5: 1.1 corr. super: 1. 2 corr. gratias tibi; 1. 18 corr. trahebat; 1. 19 
corr. eas ; 1. 23 corr. raptus, 


Fol, 121 APOCALYPSIS IOHANNIS APOSTOLI 


*Et mulijer fugit in solitudinem ubi habebat locum 
praeparjatum a do ut eam pasceret diebus mille ducé 
VOL. VIII. H 
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tis sex Jaginta 7 et factum est bellum in caelo mica 
el et amjgeli eius ut pugnarent cum dracone et ille dra 
cho pulgnauit et angeli eius ‘sed non ualuerunt nec 
locus eJorum inuentus est amplius in caelo *et missus 
est ille] dracho magnus ille serpens anticus qui uoc 
atur diJabolus et satanas qui seducet totum orbem ter 
rae prjaecipitatus est in terram et angeli eius cum e€0 
missi sJunt “et audiui uocem magnam in caelo dicenté 
nunc fjacta est salus et uirtus di nostri et potestas xpi 
eius qjuoniam praecipitatus est accusator fratrum 
nostrjorum qui accusat eos in conspectu di nostri di 
die e]t nocte “et ipsi uicerunt eum et propter 
sang]uinem agni et propter uerbum testimoni sui nec 
xii 6-11. 


Fol. 130 APOCALYPSIS IOHANNIS APOSTOLI 


Timebit et] dabit gloriam nomini tuo quia solus sts die 
et pius es e]t ommes generationes uenient et adorabunt 
in conspect]ju tuo quoniam iusta iudicia manifestata sunt 
Set post haelc uidi et ecce apertum est templum taberna 
culi mart]yri in caelo ‘et ecce exierunt septem angeli 
habentes} septem plagas de templo induti linteamina 
candida] et cinti circa pectore zonas aureas ‘et unus 
ex quatujor animalibus dedit septem angelis septem 
phialas ajureas plenas ira di uiuentis in secula seculo 
rum rjepletum est templum fumo de claritate éi 
et de uirjtute eius mec quisquam poterat intrare tem 
plum dojnec fieretur septae illae plagae septem ange 
lorum ] 16’et audiui uocem magnam de templo dicé 
tem septjem angelis ite et effudite phialas irae déi 
*Et abiit prjimus et effudit phialam suam in terram 
Et factum e]st ulcus saeum et malum in hominibus inscrip 
tionem] bestiae habentibus in simulacrum eius ado 
rantib Jus Set secundus effudit phialam suam in 
mare et fjactum est mare uelut mortuis sanguis et 6 
nes animjae quae erant uiuentes mortui sunt in ma 
ri‘etterjtius effudit phialam suam in flumina et for 
tes aquajrum et facta sunt sanguis Set audiui an 
gelum ajquarum dicentem iustus es qui es et qui eras 
xv 4—xvi5: 1.7 corr. pectora; 1. 12 corr. sepiem; 1.16 corr. saeuum ; 1. 21 
Sor: corr. fon. 
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Fol. 117 ACTUS APOSTOLORUM SANTORUM 


Ut conjuertamini ad eum qui fecit caelum et terra 
mare et] omnia quae in eis sunt “qui praeteritis tempo 
ribus diJmisi omni gentis hominum ire in uiam suam 
"et non intjestabilem dimisit se sed magis benefecit dans 
uobis plu]biam dae caelo et tempora fructuosa adimplens 
cibo et iujcunditate corda_ uestra- haec dicentes 
uix persujaserunt ne inmolaret sibi illi homines “et di 
miserun]t eos ab se et cum ibi commorarentur et doce 
rent supe]ruenerunt quidam iudaei ab iconia et antio 
chia qui] palam disputabant uerbum di- persuadebant 
illis ho}minib- ne crederent eis docentibus dicentes 
quia nihil] ueri dicunt sed in omnibus  mentiuntur 
et concitajuerunt turbam ut lapidarent paulum qué 
trahente]s foras extra ciuitatem putauerunt eum esse 
mortuum] ™tunc circumdederunt eum dicentes et 
cum disce]ssisset populus uespere  leuauit se et intro 
iuit ciuitjatem lystrum et altera die exiuit cum barna 
ban in] derben *ec bene nuntiauit eis qui erant in 
ciuita]te et docuerunt multos tunc reuersi sunt 
lystra] et iconium et antiochiam ™confortantes ani 
as disce|ntium et rogantes eos permanere in fide 
dicentes] quia per multas tribulationes oportebit uos 
introire] regnum di “et constituerunt eis maiores na 
xiv 15-23% 1. 22 wos: corr. nos. 


ACTUS APOSTOLORUM SANTORUM Fol, 127 uerso 


2Etin] crastinum uocauit centurionem quenda 
nomiJne iulium et tradidit ei paulum cum ceteris cus 
todiis] *cum coepissemus nauigare ascendimus in naué 
adrujmetinam ascendit autem nouiscum et aristar 
chus ma]|cedo *uenimus autem sidonae et humanae *ttrac 
tans pajulum ille centurio permisit amicis qui ueniebant 
ad eum] uti curam eius agerent ‘inde autem nauigantes 
legimu]s cyprum eo quod contrari erant uenti ‘et post 
haec najuigantes sinum cilium et pamphilium pelagi 
diebus] xu- deuenimus myra lyciae ‘et inuenit naué 
alexanjdrinam centurio ille nauigantem in _ italia 
Et inposujit nos 7et cum tarde nauigaremus per aliquos 
dies ujenimus gnidum ‘et inde cum tulissemus legé 
H2 
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tes cretlen deuenimus in portum bonum ubi anchis ci 
uitas erJat °et cum plures dies illic fecissemus et iam es 
set peri|culosa nauigatio eo quod et ieiunium trans 
isset ] accesit paulus "dicen® uiri “ideo nos cum iniuria 
magna ejt iactura non tantum nauis sed et animari 
nostrarjum nauigare incipere “gubernator autem 
et magis|ter nauis cogitabant nauigare “si forte possent 
uenire pJhoenicem in portum qui est cretae consé 
tiebat ijllis magis centurio quam paulis uerbis “et 
cum flaret] auster tulimus celerius et suble**bamus 
xxvii 1-13. 


In the Apocalypse, on a further examination of the MS, by carefully 
following Berger throughout, I have been able, with regard to the other 
pages, to complete the little that he left undone, and to correct one or 
two misprints :—Fo/. 118 uerso. The whole of the first line was written 
in red ; 2, 3 serjuanda; 7.17 ego-d-et-w- Fol. 1187. 8 la)na- aut 
nix; 24 g. uos (=uox). Fol. 115 4 7 tuba (om. in); 4 18 uocib- 
[tubae tri. Fo/. 121 2. 21 persejcutus. o/. 130 uerso 2. 1 supra (corr. 
super) ; 7. uotroos ; 14 utquae (corr, usque) ; istadio- m- d-c- 

In the Acts there are also a few corrections to be made: Fo/. 114 
uerso ll. 4, 5 adspic[e dixit] et contemplare ; /. 21 et dixit(+ et). Fo/. 
113 4 13 et tenuerunt (+ et); 4 15 tamen ex eis qui. Fo/. 113 uerso 
4. 14, 15 agnosce[bant elis- (sic); 7, 16 conlojcuti; a1 diuulgentu]r 
(e spatio) ; 7. 2a [mur eis ultrja non loqui. o/. 119 uerso 1. 2 et (sic) 
conspectu ; /. 5 annuntiantes ; 7 7 contentio; 2 8 cottidiano; /. 11 non 
(Berger lapsu nos); 7. 15 adse[ruientes. Fo/. 125 uerso 3, 4 O[nino 
sleruastis; 7. 20 hirosollimis ; 23 portauerjunt (ut uidetur e spatio), 
Fol. 126 2. 1 pa|Uore (Berger Uere); 4 13 tridum (sic) nihil uid{ens ; 
16, 17 respon{dens ait ; 2 17 uicum [qui uoca]tur (ut uidetur 
spatio, om. rectus); 7. 21 sti[s. Fol. 126 uerso 1. 8 -sps- sto-; 10 
ciuum; 11 damusjco (sic). Fol. 116 wuerso 4 con{ticum (corr. 
pon{ticum); /. 11 arteiicio (sic). Fo/. 124 2 7 numerus[militum; Z. 18 
rogamus uos ho{c; / 21 erimus ad ne[candum. o/. 124 werso J. 1 
Nit ad cas]tra; 7 8 manu-; // 10, 11 conuer[it rogajret te (corr. 
conuen{it) ; 2 20 nocte] usq- (ué uidetur spatio); 21 ad hora. Fol. 
127 4 7 passiuilis, /. 9 orauit exclamauit ; /. 10 littere; /. 11 s[ed magis ; 
12 aute[m omnib- ; 23 eum ad[caesarem iudicauit (¢ spatio). 

E. S. B. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


A NOTE ON COSMAS AND THE CHRONICON 
PASCHALE. 


In the April number of the Journat (p. 404) Dr Mercati in a paper 
on the Chronicon Faschale has discussed the paragraphs which it 
shares with the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes. 
For the text of Cosmas he naturally used the only available edition, that 
of Montfaucon, reprinted in Migne’s Pasrology. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Montfaucon’s text was based on an inferior MS, and some of its 
most important errors occur in these very passages. So, though my 
theological ignorance prevents me from attempting to enter into the 
controversy as to who was the author of the paragraphs, I venture to 
clear the way for future investigators by shewing that the differences 
noticed by Mercati do not exist according to the best tradition of the 
text of Cosmas. 

By way of preface I must state that, excluding some unimportant 
excerpts, the MSS of Cosmas are but three : and they fall naturally into 
two groups. The best tradition is represented solely by the oldest MS, 
number 699 of the Vatican Greek MSS (s. VIII-IX): the other two, 
Laurentian Plut. IX 28—the MS from which Montfaucon’s edition was 
taken—and the Sinaitic MS numbered 1186 in Gardthausen’s catalogue, 
both of the eleventh century, are closely related and represent a different 
recension, inferior to that of V. This statement fortunately need 
not be taken entirely on trust, as the discussion of the first of the 
differences mentioned by Dr Mercati affords in itself sufficient proof of 
V’s superiority. 

1. In the Chronicon Paschale the paragraphs on the Prophets are 
arranged in the Septuagint order, and so they are in V, not as 
in L, S; and the edition, in the order Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. Here there is no doubt 
that V preserves the original text, while L and S shew the handiwork of 
a blundering reviser ; because beyond the probability that Cosmas would 
keep the Septuagint order, there is positive proof in the text that he did. 
Keeping that order as it stands in V, we find paragraphs on the twelve 
Minor Prophets followed by a preface to the Major Prophets and para- 
graphs on them; in the revised order of L and S the whole sixteen 
Prophets are first discussed, and then comes the preface to the Major 
Prophets. That Cosmas could have been guilty of placing the preface to 
the Major Prophets after the text on them is quite impossible, and is not 
accounted for by Montfaucon’s supposition that L and S represent a 
second edition by Cosmas himself, It is obviously the work of a later 
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editor. What that editor’s object was is not clear. The Minor Prophets 
are arranged as in the Vulgate,—the same arrangement is found in the 
Egyptian version, if Tattam’s edition of the Minor Prophets is reliable, — 
and the Major are inserted among them in a more or less chronological 
position.’ Possibly the whole is an attempt to arrange them chrono- 
logically. However that may be, there is no doubt that V’s order is 
correct, and that in this particular there is no difference between Cosmas 
and the Chronicon. 

2. The paragraphs on Zacharias, Elizabeth, Mary, Simeon, and 
Christ, which are omitted by the Chronicon Paschale, are also absent 
from V, and as the quire is complete without them, a lacuna can hardly 
be assumed. They are probably interpolations by the same editor who 
transposed the Prophets. 

3. Dr Mercati following the edition states that ‘to Haggai (and also 
to St Matthew) the zapaypagy is wanting, while Isaiah has not one only, 
but two, the second being identical with the rapaypady to Malachi’. 
All of these mistakes are adopted from the inferior MSS and are 
corrected by V. Haggai indeed, so far from being defrauded of his 
mapaypapy, is most liberally treated. After the text on him follows a 
picture of the temple, and under it the words otros 6 vads éorw 6 id Zopo- 
BaBer xrurbeis pera tiv érdvodov ob Zaxapias éyet ‘ ai x<ipes Zopo- 
BaBedr tov olkov rodrov’ Kai ai xeipes abrod adrov ’. 
ob Kai of “lovdaio: Kupip éXcyov (-wv V) év Kai éreow 
(oix- V) 5 vads otros ov év rpicow (sic !) éyepeis avrov ; 

TIAPATPA®H. xai obros cis ZopoBaBed xara tov 
Xpurrov zpopnvie ob yiveras tov owrnpia. 

Of these the latter seems to be the actual rapaypady to Haggai, the 
former a supplementary note occasioned by the mention of Zerubbabel in 
the text on Haggai. It is quite in Cosmas’s manner to add such notes, 
where there is particular reason for them. Probably the greater part of 
the shorter notes were, as Dr Mercati suggests, and as an examination 
of the MSS abundantly proves, added not in the text but in the margin, 
though in most cases, I think, by Cosmas himself. 

Matthew has the ITAPATPA®H. Kai obros ot rijs 
véas os ovveypaipey jpiv was te Kai wore éréxOn Kai éx Tivos 
6 rijs Seurépas dpyyyds, rovreotw Xpurrds, kai Srrws 
Kai drexrdvOn Kai dvéotn Kai eis odpavors éoriv 
TovTwv Kal viv rAnpwoavtt Kai rAypodvri. apyv. 

The second zrapaypa¢y on Isaiah is not found in V. 

* Almost the same order is found in Junilius Africanus de Inst. reg. div. leg. 13 ; 
only Isaiah and Zephaniah are differently placed. Cf. Kihn Theodor von Mopsuestia 
und Junilius Afr. p. 356 ; Swete Introd. to O. T. in Greek p. 207. 
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4. Dr Mercati’s suggestion that the quotation from Deut. xviii 15, 18 
should be corrected in accordance with the Chronicon is fully supported 
by all three MSS, the text being an arbitrary alteration by the editor. 

5- On the other hand, the lacuna at 2328 which Dr Mercati 
suggests is to be partly filled from Chron. 32. 13 sq., does not appear to 
be a real lacuna at all. All three MSS have after the word érorirra a 
picture of the Ark, and in V and S this is followed by the words rotro 
7d THs KyBwrod. 5é, continuing as in the edition. There is no 
reason for supposing any longer omission; this and the next sixteen 
lines are merely a marginal note suggested by the following passage 
on Noah. 

It will, I think, be clear from this that the more or less considerable 
differences between Cosmas and the Chronicon mentioned by Dr 
Mercati do not exist in the better tradition of Cosmas MSS, and if, as 
without doubt we should, we accept V as the chief authority for the text 
of Cosmas, hardly any even of the small verbal differences remain, and 
those the least important. Practically the text is the same in both authors. 


THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF ONE OF St ANTONY’S LETTERS. 


When writing the article on the original text of one of St Antony’s 
Letters published in the 7. 7S. vii 540 (July 1906), I was un- 
fortunately out of reach of a copy of Migne’s edition, and consequently 
have not mentioned that Pafr. Gr. 40 contains an Arabic version of the 
letters, which seems to be nearer to the Coptic than the Latin version 
which I printed for comparison. The Arabic has the three letters which 
are partially preserved in the Coptic in the same order as the original, 
not in the order of the Latin version. Again the Arabic (p. 1009) 
preserves the end of the 4th (Latin 7th) letter, which the Latin omits. 

I would call attention to the unfortunate misdivision of the following 
words in the Coptic text of my article; p. 540, 1. 1 emesnaspoc, 1. 2 
p. 544, l. 5 warcofit. 

The hyphen at the end of 1. 8, p. 543, should be omitted. 

E, O. WINSTEDT. 


THE LIBER ECCLESIASTICORUM DOGMATUM: 
SUPPLENDA TO ¥.7.5S. vii 78-99. 


Since I wrote on the above subject in the number of the JouRNAL 
for October 1905, additional material has come into my hands which 
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seems to me to be worth putting on record. In the first place, Father 
Puller has sent me from South Africa a long letter which appears to 
be conclusive in favour of regarding our document as a Latin original 
and not a translation from the Greek. Mr Puller, who is working now 
in Griqualand East, explains that he is writing far away from libraries ; 
but I imagine that very few of us could manage to amass so much 
evidence with all the treasures of the Bodleian at our disposal, and 
I have ventured to take the liberty of transcribing for the /. 7: S. most of 
what he has written. It did not seem fair to deprive the world of scholars 
of one of its too rare opportunities of profiting by the wealth of Father 
Puller’s learning. Secondly, I owe it to the kindness of Sac. Prof. 
Pietro Guidi of Lucca that I am able to give a specimen of the text of 
the Zider according to one of the earliest MSS, Lucca 490, saec. viii-ix, 
no. 2 in the ‘Gennadius’ group enumerated by me on p. 83. And, thirdly, 
I have been lucky enough myself to light upon what is, I think, an 
unnoticed but indubitable case of borrowing from the Zider in a docu- 
ment which, though its exact date is unfortunately not known, is certainly 
Gallic and certainly not later than about 5004.p.—the Statuta eccle- 
siae antigua. Lastly, I have a few corrections and additions to make 
in my list of MSS of the Zider, as well as in the text of it which I pro- 
visionally printed. 
I 
(Extracts from Letter written by Rev. F. W. Puller, S.SJ.E.) 

‘It seems clear that the author, whether he be a Greek or a Latin, 
was fairly well informed both about Greek and about Latin ecclesiastical 
literature. No doubt he may have got a good deal of his information 
about ante-Nicene writers from Eusebius’s History, and I have no means 
at present of detecting whether he read his Eusebius in the original 
Greek or in Rufinus’s translation. But he knows the opinions of post- 
Nicene Greek-speaking authors like Marcellus [of Ancyra?] (c. iii), 
Eunomius Aetius and Macedonius (c. iv), Didymus (c. xix), Diodorus 
[of Tarsus ?] (c. viii), Nestorius (c. v), Eutyches (c. ii), Apollinaris (c. ii), 
and other Apollinarians (“quidam Syrorum,” c. xv). On the other 
hand, he also knows the opinions of Latin writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, such as Lactantius (c, xxiv), Jovinian (c. xxxiv), Helvidius 
(c. xxxv), Vigilantius (c. xxxix), “Cirillus et aliqui Latinorum” (c. xiv), and 
the Luciferians, a Latin sect (c. xiv). The name “Arabs” in c. xvi 
seems to me to contain a reference to St Augustine Liber de Haeresibus 
c. 83 (opera ed. Bened. tom. viii col. 24, Venet. 1733). 

'* All this multifarious learning would seem to me to fit in with the 
idea that the author of the Zider was Gennadius of Marseilles, the author 
of the continuation of St Jerome’s de Viris J/lustribus. Anyhow, the 
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author was certainly either a Latin who was unusually well informed 
about Greek heretics and heresies, or, what would be still rarer, a Greek 
well informed about Latin heresies. 

‘We have now to try and discover which of these two views is the 
most probable. 

‘To me, as at present advised, it seems most probable that the author 
was a Latin. 

‘In c. liii he says:—‘‘ Pascha, id est Dominicae resurrectionis sol- 
lemnitas anée transgressum vernalis aequinoctii et sextaedecimae lunae 
initium non potest celebrari.” Now, if I am not mistaken, the Eastern 
Churches of the fifth century followed the Alexandrian rules for the 
calculation of Easter, whereas Latins for the most part followed the 
Roman rules. And Duchesne tells us (Ovigines du culte chrétien, ed. 3, 
p. 238) that “les Romains n’admettaient pas que le dimanche de 
Paques pit tomber, dans le mois lunaire, avant /e 16 de ce mois, tandis 
qu’a Alexandrie on pouvait avoir Paques dés le 15”. It follows that 
the author of the Zider followed the Roman rule for the calculation of 
Easter, and was therefore presumably a Latin. 

‘In c. vii the author quotes from the creed the words “ carnis resur- 
rectionem ”, a formula which occurs in the Western creeds, but not in 
the Nicene creed or in the so-called Constantinopolitan creed—the two 
creeds which after the Council of Chalcedon would constitute for 
Eastern Catholics the “ecclesiae lex” in regard to articles of faith. 
The fact that the author used a Western creed confirms the view that 
he was probably a Latin. 

‘That view is strongly corroborated by his treatment of confirmation 
and of the closely connected rite for the reconciliation of heretics. In 
c. xl, speaking of a person who is being confirmed, he says :—“ Ille 
manus inpositione [pontificis] accipit Spiritum Sanctum.” Here there 
is no mention of the chrism, and the receiving of the Holy Ghost is 
attributed solely to the laying on of hands. Now I know no post- 
Nicene authorities in the East for the use of the laying on of hands in 
Confirmation, and still less for attributing the gift imparted in Confirma- 
tion solely to the imposition of hands. In the post-Nicene East 
Confirmation is administered by unction with the consecrated pupov. 
In the modern Eastern baptismal service, which includes the adminis- 
tration of Confirmation, there is no trace of the laying on of hands. 
References to the laying on of hands may indeed be found in the Greek 
commentaries on Acts viii and xix: but of course in those passages the 
text of Scripture compels such a reference, and it would be quite unsafe 
to infer that the laying on of hands was used in the Eastern Church of 
the fifth century. Possibly references to the post-baptismal imposition 
of hands might be found in post-Nicene Alexandrine writers, though 
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I know of none such: anyhow, a post-baptismal imposition of hands is 
retained in the Coptic baptismal offices. But the author of the Lider 
eccl. dogmatum was certainly not an Alexandrine. No Catholic of 
Alexandria would have called St Denys the Great ‘fons Arrii’, as our 
author does in chapter iv. 

*On the other hand, the laying on of hands is given great prominence 
in Western references to Confirmation during the whole of the patristic 
period. 

‘I notice also that in chapter xl the word “ pontificis” occurs, though 
it is enclosed in brackets. If the word is authentic, it supplies a fresh 
confirmation of the Western provenance of the Ziver. At Rome and in 
most parts of the West the bishop has always been the ordinary minister 
of Confirmation. In the East the pvpov is and has been usually 
administered by a priest. 

‘Passing now from Confirmation proper to the rite of reconciling 
persons baptized in the Name of the Trinity by heretics, I notice that 
in chapter xxi our author, speaking of adults, requires them to confess 
first the orthodox faith, and then adds :—“ purgati iam fidei integritate 
confirmentur manus inpositione.” Those words exactly describe the 
Roman usage, whereas the usage of the Eastern Church generally, and 
of the Constantinopolitan Church in the time of Gennadius of C. in 
particular, was to reconcile heretics, whose baptism was allowed, by 
chrismation. The usage of the Constantinopolitan Church in the time 
of Gennadius is set forth in a letter still extant addressed by a cleric 
of Constantinople to Martyrius of Antioch about a. D. 460: see Dr 
Bright’s Votes on the Canons of the first four General Councils, edition 
of 1882, pp. 104, 105. On the various modes of reconciling heretics 
see Morinus de Poenitentia ix 7-11; and for fuller details Morinus de 
Confirmatione may be fruitfully consulted. 

‘ But our author, in the same twenty-first chapter, when speaking of 
the reconciliation of children baptized validly by heretics, says :— 
“ Respondeant pro illis qui eos offerunt iuxta morem baptizandi, et sic 
manus inpositione et chrismate communiti eucharistiae mysteriis 
admittantur.” Here we have both the laying on of hands and the 
chrism, and such was in fact the mode of reconciliation used in parts of 
Gaul and of Spain in the fifth and following centuries: Morinus has 
shewn this (see references given above). 

‘I doubt if chrism was ever used at Rome in the rite of reconciliation. 

‘I think, therefore, that the author of our Zider probably lived in Gaul 
or Spain. This again suggests the possibility of the author being 
Gennadius of Marseilles. He cannot be Gennadius of Constantinople : 
that suggestion is disproved by chapter xxi. 

‘It was in southern Gaul and in northern Spain that Vigilantius 
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propagated opposition to the veneration of relics. I doubt if Vigilan- 
tianism ever took root elsewhere. Chapter xxxix supplies in consequence 
a new confirmation of the view which now commends itself to me. 

‘Chapters xx and xxv, with their vindication of free-will, seem to me 
to agree well with the opposition to the more extreme views of St 
Augustine which was characteristic of southern Gaul in the latter half of 
the fifth century. At Marseilles especially Cassian’s influence during 
the first half of that century must have tended to draw men’s minds 
away from the more extreme forms of predestinarianism. 

‘Chapters vi and xxiv shew that the author of the Zider was much 
interested in the Millenarian controversy and was a strong opponent of 
Millenarianism ; and chapter vi in particular shews that he regarded the 
author of the Apocalypse as a “ dreamer”, and his teaching as fabulous. 
Now Gennadius of Marseilles in his de Viris Z//ustribus informs us that 
among the books which he had written was one entitled “‘ De mille 
annis et de Apocalypsi beati Ioannis”. ‘This fact seems to supply 
a strong corroboration of the theory that the author of the Ziser was 
Gennadius of Marseilles. 

‘The author of the Zider mentions in chapter ii certain heretics whom 
he styles “ Timothiani”, presumably (as pointed out in /. 7: S. vii 88) 
the partisans of Timothy Aelurus. Unless I am mistaken, the name 
“Timothiani” is a name of rare occurrence. It is therefore very 
noticeable that “Timothianum dogma” occurs in the 81st, and 
“Timothiani” in the 93rd, chapter of the de Viris Illustribus of 
Gennadius of Marseilles.’ 


II 

Text of the opening chapters of the Liber Ecclesiasticorum Dogmatum 
according to the Lucca MS (cod. 490 fol. 233). 
INCP . DE DOCMATI . ECCLESIASTICI . SEDIS GENNADI . EPI . MAXILIENSIS. 

Credimus unum esse deum patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum : 
patrem eo quod filium habeat, filium eo quod habeat patrem, spiritum 
sanctum eo quod sit ex patre et filio. pater est ergo principium deitatis, 
qui sicut numquam non fuit nisi deus, ita numquam non fuit non 
pater ; nec factum spiritus sanctus, quia non est ex nihilo sed ex deo 5 
patre et deo filio deus procedens. pater aeternus, eo quod aeternum 
habeat filium, cuius aeternus sit pater: filius aeternus, eo quod sit patri 
et spiritui sancto coaeternus : spiritus sanctus aeternus, eo quod sit patri 
et filio coaeternus : non confusam in unam personam trinitas, ut Sabellius 
dicit, neque separata aut diuersa in natura diuinitas, ut Arrius blasphemat, 10 
sed alter in persona pater, alter in persona filius, alter in persona spiritus 


I ll. 4, 5 Between ‘non pater’ and ‘nec factum’ an omission by homoeoteleuton 
must be assumed. 
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sanctus, unus natura in sanctam trinitatem deus pater et filius et spiritus 
sanctus. 

II. Non pater carnem adsumsit, neque spiritus sanctus, sed filius 
tantum ; ut qui erat in diuinitate patris filius, ipse fieret in hominem 
hominis matris filius, ne filii nomen alterum transiret qui non esset 
natiuitate filius. dei ergo filius hominis factus est filius, natus secundum 

5 ueritatem naturae ex deo dei filius, et secundum ueritatem naturae ex 
homine hominis filius, ut ueritas geniti non adoptionem non ad 
appellationem, sed in utraque natiuitate filii nomen nascendo haberet, 
et esset uerus deus et uerus homo unus filius. non est ergo duos 
christos neque duos filios, sed deum et hominem unum filium, quem 

10 propterea et unum genitum dicimus, manentem in duabus substantiis, 
sicut ei naturae ueritas contulit, non confusis naturis neque immixtis, 
sicut Timothiani uolunt, sed societate uniti. deus ergo hominem ad- 
sumpsit, homo in deum transiuit, non naturae uersibilitate sicut Tertuliani 
Apolinaristae dicunt, sed dei dignatione ; ut nec deus mutaretur in 

15 humanam substantiam assumendo hominem, nec homo in diuinam 
glorificatus in deo; quia mutatio uel uersibilitas naturae et deminu- 
tionem et abolitionem substantiae facit. natus ergo dei filius ex 
homine; non per hominem, id est ex uiri coitu, sicut Ebion dicit ; 
sed carne ex uirginis corpore trahens, et non de caelo secum afferens, 

20 sicut Marcion Origenes et Eutyches; neque in phantasia, id est absque 
carne, sicut Valentinus, neque docesi, id est putatiue imaginatum, sed 
corpus uerum ; non tamen carnem ex carne, sicut Marcianus, sed uerus 
deus ex diuinitate et uerus homo ex carne. unus filius, in diuinitate 
uerbum patris et deus, in hominem anima et caro: anima non absque 

25 sensu et ratione, ut Apollinaris, neque caro absque anima, ut Anomeus, 
sed anima cum ratione sua et carne cum sensibus suis, per quos sensus 
ueros in passione et ante passione suae carnis dolores sustenuit. 

ITI. Neque sic est natus ex uirgine, ut deitatis initium homo nascendo 
acceperit, quasi antequam nasceretur ex uirgine deus non fuerit, sicut 
Enathemon et Berillus docuerunt, sed aeternus deus homo ex uirgine 
natus est. 

IIIT. Nihil creatum aut seruiens in trinitatem credamus, ut uult 
Dyonisius fons Arii; nihil inaequale, ut Eunomius; nihil gratiae 
aequale, ut uult Aetius; nihil anterius posteriusue aut minus, ut Arrius ; 
nihil extraneum aut officiale alteri, ut Machedonius ; nihil persuasione 

5 aut subreptione insertum, ut Manicheus ; nihil corporeum, ut Melito et 
Tertullianus ; nihil corporaliter effigiatum, ut Antropomorfus et Vadia- 
nus; nihil sibi inuisibile, ut Origines; nihil creaturis uisibile, ut 
Fortunatus ; nihil moribus uel uoluntate diuersum, ut Marcion ; nihil 

II 1. 13 non: added by second hand. 

Tertuliani : all or part of this word added by second hand. 
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ex trinitatis essententia a creaturarum natura deductum, ut Plato et 
Tertulianus ; nihil officio singulare nec alteri communicabile, ut ro 
Origines ; nihil confusum, ut Sabellius: sed totum perfectum, quia 
totum ex uno et unum; non tamen solitarium, ut presumunt Praxeas 
et Siluanus, Pentapolitana doctrina damnabilis. 

V. Homousion ergo in diuinitate patri filius, homousion patri et filio 
spiritus sanctus, homousion deo et homini unus filius, manens deus in 
homine suo, in gloria patris desiderabilis uideri ab angelis ; sicut pater et 
spiritus sanctus adoratur ab angelis et ab omni creatura non homo propter 
deum uel Christus cum deo, sicut Nesturius blasphemat, sed homo in 5 
deum et in homine deus. 

VI. Erit resurrectio mortuorum hominum, sed una et insemel ; non 
prima iustorum et secunda peccatorum, ut fabula somniator, sed una 
omnium. et si id resurgere dicitur quod cadit, caro ergo nostra in 
ueritate resurgit, sicut in ueritate cadit; et non secundum Origenem 
inmutatio corporum erit, id est non aliud nouum corpus pro carne sed 5 
eadem caro etc. 

The Lucca MS numbers fifty-six chapters in all, but the last is the 
same as in my printed text. The colophon runs ‘Explicit diffinitio eccle- 
siasticorum docmatum. deo gratias’ (fol. 234 4). I have not thought 
it necessary to preserve the punctuation (such as it is) of the MS. 

The extracts above printed shew that the Lucca MS, as we should 
expect from the appearance of the name of Gennadius in its title, 
belongs definitely to the group of MSS which present a secondary or 
revised text: its treatment of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in chapter 
i, and its addition of various proper names in chapters ii and iv, are 
quite enough to prove this. But its age gives it a certain value in all 
those portions which the reviser left untouched of the original treatise : 
and it is almost the only MS which I have yet found to preserve the 
true form of the name Anomaeus (Anomeus) in chapter ii, where all 
MSS of the best family write Anomocus or the like." 


III 
Extract from the STATUTA ECCLESIAE ANTIQUA. 
(Canones apostolorum et conciliorum saeculorum iv v Vi vit, 
ed. H. T. Bruns, p. 140.) 
I. Qui episcopus ordinandus est antea examinetur . . . . si in dogmatibus 
ecclesiasticis exercitatus, et ante omnia si fidei documenta verbis simplici- 
bus adserat, id est Patrem et Filium et Spiritum sanctum unum deum 


1 The Verona MS, also belonging to the Gennadius group, has ‘ Anomius’: the 


Reichenau MS Aug. cix of the same group gives ‘Eonomius’, corrected to 
‘Eunomius’. 
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esse confirmans, totamque trinitatis’ deitatem coessentialem et consub- 
5 stantialem et coaeternalem et omnipotentem ® praedicans, si singularem 
quamque in trinitate personam plenam deum *, si incarnationem divinam 
non in Patre neque in Spiritu sancto factam sed in Filio tantum credat, 
ut qui erat in divinitate Dei Patris Filius ipse fieret in homine hominis‘ 
matris filius, deus verus ex Patre, homo® verus ex matre, carnem ex 
10 matris visceribus habens et animam humanam rationalem ; simul in eo 
ambae naturae*, id est Deus et homo, una persona, unus filius, unus 
Christus, unus creator’ omnium quae sunt et auctor et dominus et 
rector * cum Patre et Spiritu sancto omnium creaturarum, qui passus sit 
vera carnis passione, mortuus vera corporis sui morte, resurrexit vera 
15 carnis suae resurrectione et vera animae resumptione, in qua veniet 
iudicare vivos et mortuos. 
quaerendum etiam ab eo, si novi et veteris testamenti, id est legis 
et prophetarum et apostolorum, unum eundemque credat auctorem et 
deum ; si diabolus non per conditionem sed per arbitrium factus sit 
20 malus. 
_ quaerendum etiam ab eo, si credat huius quam gestamus et non 
alterius carnis resurrectionem, si credat iudicium futurum et recepturos 
singulos pro his quae in carne gesserunt vel poenas vel gloriam®, si 
nuptias non improbet, si secunda matrimonia non damnet, si carnium 
25 perceptionem non culpet, si paenitentibus reconciliatis communicet, si 
in baptismo omnia peccata, id est tam illud originale contractum quam 
illa quae voluntarie admissa sunt, dimittantur, si extra ecclesiam 
catholicam nullus salvetur... 


Here the phrase ‘in dogmatibus ecclesiasticis’ in line 1 recalls the 
title of the Zider. Points of contact more or less definite may be 
found in line 3 { = Zid. eccl. dogm. i 1), line 6 ( =ii 1), line 9 ( =ii 
18, 25), line 14 ( = ii 26), lines 21-23 ( = vi 3-8), line 24 ( = xxxiii 
1, 2): but whatever doubt may exist in other cases, the words in 
lines 8, 9 ‘ut qui erat in diuinitate dei patris filius ipse fieret in homine 
hominis matris filius’ are an indubitable echo of chapter ii line 2 of 
the Zider; and what is specially interesting, they represent the text 
already in the form of the ‘Gennadian’ revision, for the words ‘ patris’ 
‘matris’ occur in my three Gennadius MSS—Lucca 490, Verona Ix 
(58), Carlsruhe Augiensis cix—but in none (so far as I know) of the 
anonymous or of the Nicene group. It is clear, therefore, that Caesarius 
of Arles, or whoever it was who drew up the code of the Statuta ecclesiae 


1 aliter in trinitate. 2 al, coomnipotentem. 
3 al. add, et totas tres personas unum deum. * al. in hominis natura. 
5 al. et homo. 6 al. simul in eo ut utriusque naturae. 


7 al. creaturarum. 8 al. creator. ® al. praemia. 
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antigua, knew and used the Zider not in its original but in its ‘Genna- 
dian’ form. But Caesarius of Arles is very near, both in time and 
place, to Gennadius of Marseilles: and I am therefore completely 
satisfied that the ‘Gennadius’ group of MSS may be trusted when they 
claim Gennadius of Marseilles for the author of the Zider in the 
(revised) form in which they give it. It follows that the original form 
of the Zider, as restored in the text printed last year in the JouRNAL, 
is earlier than Gennadius—unless indeed it was a juvenile and anony- 
mous production of Gennadius’s own pen. But it cannot be earlier 
than 450: and, as Father Puller shews, it was no doubt Gallic. 


IV 


The only correction which I have to make in my list of MSS 
(J. T. S. vii 81-87) refers to two MSS of the Gennadius group which 
I cited doubtfully within square brackets—no. [10] Munich lat. 14468, 
-and no. [11] Munich lat. 14461. It occurred to me afterwards that 
it was from these two MSS that Caspari had published ( Kirchenhistorische 
Anecdota, Christiania, 1883, pp. xix-xxiii, 301-304) what he entitled 
Ein Gennadius von Massilia beigelegtes Glaubensbekenntniss. Although 
this tract depends on the Lider ecclesiasticorum dogmatum, and begins 
with the same words, it is not identical with it ; and the two MSS which 
contain it should, therefore, be withdrawn from my list. 

Of additions, on the other hand, I have one to make to the Nicene 
group, and one to the anonymous group, of MSS. To Mr Ommanney’s 
Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed pp. 145-148 I owe the reference 
to Paris lat. 2341, saec. ix, a bulky volume of creeds and doctrinal 
treatises,” among which the Zider is included under the title ‘ Dogma 


1 Caspari was of opinion that the tract was not a genuine work of Gennadius, but 
the composition of some Frankish theologian during the Adoptionist controversy | 
in the later decades of the eighth century. His view is contested in the just 
published work of Father Brewer of Feldkirch Kommodian von Gaza, ein Arelaten- 
sischer Laiendichter aus der Mitte des fiinften Jahrhunderts (Forschungen zur 
christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte vi 1, 2: Paderborn, 1906) pp. 217- 
226. Brewer has, I am given to understand, completely demonstrated his main 
thesis about the late date of Commodian, nor am I prepared to say that he is wrong 
in defending the Gennadian authorship of Caspari’s tract: but he is over-hasty in 
his assertions about the Liber eccl. dogm.—he has not seen my paper in the 
Journat—and in particular in impugning Caspari’s statement that the Zier in its 
original form taught the doctrine of the Single Procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father. When Caspari appealed to the ‘ uralte Cod. Bob. Ambros.’ he meant 
by that, not, as Brewer supposes, Ambros. G 58 sup. saec. ix-x, but Ambros. 
O 212 sup. saec. vii-viii. 

? Mr Souter informs me that, in the opinion of Dr Holder of Carlsruhe—to 
the appearance of whose magnificent catalogue of the Reichenau MSS at Carlsruhe 
I should like to call attention—the MS came from Reichenau. 
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sanctorum patrum trecentorum decem et octo congregatis aput Niceam 
Bithiniae’: the form of the title of our treatise resembles that in Paris 
lat. 2076, no. 1 in my ‘Nicene’ list. A still earlier text of the Zider, 
but unfortunately only a fragment, I came across in the library at 
Metz, in cod. 134, of the eighth (perhaps the end of the eighth) century. 
After the gathering signed E three gatherings are unfortunately lost : 
the next (signed I) commences in chap, 46 of the Zider with the words 
‘saluari quod perierat’, and ends, as my text does, with chap. 54, the 
colophon being simply expi.pocma. I should conclude from this 
colophon that the MS belonged to the anonymous group: cf. no. 13 
of that group, St Gall 230, EXPLIC . DOGOMA, 

Of MSS contained in my list I have since had an opportunity of 
examining Laon 113 fol. 43 4 (no. 15 of the anonymous group), which 
should be dated, I think, rather saec. x or ix-x than with the catalogue 
saec. ix. The MS is one of unusual interest, and contains an 
apparently unpublished treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity: but 
its text of the Liver is bad, or at any rate is far removed from that of 
the best MSS. It contains fifty-five chapters in all, the last two of my 
text being run into one. 

Two of the manuscripts which I have collated of the anonymous 
group contain additional matter at the end of the treatise, which for 
completeness’ sake I add at this point. 

(a) Cod. Berolinensis Phillipps lat. 84 gives the last chapter of the 
Liber in the following enlarged form (I correct its orthography and its 
obvious blunders) :— 

‘ Propter nouellos legislatores, qui ideo animam tantum ad imaginem 
Dei creatam dicunt et, quia Deus incorporeus recte creditur, etiam, 
anima incorporea esse credatur, libere confitemur iuxta diuinae scripturae 
relationem integrum hominem qui ex anima constat et carne ad imaginem 

5 Dei factum—illam imaginem qua postea homo factus est Deus, dicente 
apostolo ET REGNAVIT MORS AB ADAM VSQVE AD MOYSEN ETIAM IN 
EOS QVI NON PECCAVERVNT IN SIMILITVDINEM PRAEVARICATIONIS ADAE 
QVI EST FORMA FVTVRI, id est Christi nouissimi Adam, qui in forma 
qua erat quandoque hominem adsumpturus praeformauit primum 

10 Adam; confirmante hoc ipsum apostolo ubi dicit vik QVIDEM NON 
DEBET VELARE CAPVD SVVM, QVIA GLORIA ET IMAGO DEI EST, MVLIER 
AVTEM GLORIA VIRI EST. in animis sexuum diuersitas non est, si una in 
masculo et femina anima est, t+ sicut et uir estt. quomodo uir dicetur 
IMAGO esse DEI, femina IMAGO viIRI, nisi quod Christus Deus creator 

15 hominis, gui hominis‘ formam adsumpturus postea erat, uirum ad 
imaginem suam praefigurauit, femina uero ex uiro sumpta uiri 


1 I have conjecturally added the words ‘qui hominis’ which seem necessary to 
complete the sense : they might have been omitted by homoeoteleuton. 
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imaginem expressit? ambo tamen IMAGO DEI, quia unus ex altero, 
dicente scriptura CREAVIT DEVS HOMINEM, AD IMAGINEM DEI CREAVIT 
ILLvM (id est Deus ad Dei) MASCVLVM ET FEMINAM CREAVIT EOS,’ 

(6) Cod. Bernensis 89 has lost a leaf after fol. 164, that is, after the 
end of chap. 51 of my text. The list of capituda prefixed to the treatise 
shews that there were no additional chapters, and the words that con- 
clude the treatise at the beginning of the present fol. 17a must 
therefore be the end of another variant form of the last chapter :— 

‘nostrum spirare uiuere est, ita et Dei spirare uiuificare est. substantia 
itaque animae quadri moderatione subsistit, sensu, uoluntate, cogitatione, 
sapientia, sensus pertinet aduitam : consilium adcogitationem : sapientia 
ad intellectum: uoluntas ad difinitionem. haec substantia ueluti pelle 
creatoris sui dispositione uestitur.’ 


Finally, I subjoin a list of the more important changes which I should 
now wish to make in the tentative text printed last year. My present 
results are based on the collation of the following MSS of the ‘anony- 
mous’ group: Milan Ambros. O 212 sup., saec. vii-viii ; Cologne ccxii, 
saec vii (perhaps vii ineunt.); Berlin Phillipps Cat. 84, saec. viii; 
St Gall 238 saec. viii, 911 saec. viii, 230 saec. ix; Vatic. Reg. 1127, 
saec. ix; Berne 89, saec. ix. I do not think that any of the three 
ninth-century MSS used are later than the middle of the century. 

c. il. 4 for ‘principium deitatis’ vead ‘ principale nomen deitatis ’. 

c. iil. 25 for ‘corpus cum sensibus suis’ read ‘caro cum sensibus 

suis’, 

c. iiii 1. 2 for ‘gratiae inaequale’ vead ‘gratia aequale’. 

1. 4 for‘ persuasione’ ‘ peruasione’. 
c. vil. 7 for ‘poenam goad * 
c. viil. 5 for‘ suscepimus ’ read ‘ suscipimus ’. 
c. viiii 1. 2 for ‘quam’ read ‘ qua’. 
1.6 for ‘iudici omnium et retributori iusto’ read ‘ iudici 
omnium, illi retributori iusto’. 
c.xl. 4 after ‘bonitatem’ add ‘ suam’. 
c. xiii l. 3 place ‘necessaria’ within square brackets. 
c. xv l. 1 omit ‘[uno]’. 
c. xviib omit the lines printed in small type altogether. 
c. xxl. 10 after ‘elegit’ add ‘uel quod sequitur’. 
l. 11 for ‘ Deo largiente’ read ‘ Deo miserante’. 
1. 14 for ‘ab adepto’ vead ‘indepto’. 
c.xxvill1,2 for ‘creatam ... inuentam’ vead ‘creata.. . inuenta’. 
l. 5 omit ‘est’ (and remove the full stop after ‘ mali’). 
c. xxviii 1. 2 omit ‘bonum’ (and remove the brackets, so as to make ‘ut 
non mutarentur cum ceteris’ the object of the verb 
possident’). 
VOL. VIIL I 
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c. xxx l, 2 for ‘retinetur’ read ‘ retentetur’, 
1. 3 omit the clause printed within square brackets ‘alioquin . . . 
castitas’, 
xliii 1. 3 for ‘uitae conditione’ ‘ uita conditionis’. 
c. xlvi l. 3 for ‘ qui decreuit’ read ‘ quo decreuit’. 
c. liil. 6 after ‘mobilitate’ add ‘ et mutabilitate’. 


C. H. Turner. 


A SUPPOSED HOMILY OF EUSEBIUS OF 
CAESAREA. 


Tue Coptic papyrus of the British Museum, Or. 5001, contains on 
fol. pf. “ Eusebius of Caesarea, On the Canaanitish Woman ... Begins 
‘Great is the storm (xetuv) but it has not been able to prevent (xwAvew) 
the joy of those who have come. The Church overcomes all her 
trials. As the furnace the gold, so affliction benefits the soul that is 
fitted for it, Yesterday Paul prepared his table for us, to-day Matthew,’” 
&c. See the analysis in Crum Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in 
the British Museum (1905) pp. 63, 64. 

The commencement and the contents agree exactly with the homily 
of St John Chrysostom, in dimissionem Chananaeae (Migne P. G. lii 449- 
roivev & rpdrelav rapéOnxe, ojpepov 6 MarOaios, 

Thus this supposed sermon of Eusebius of Caesarea ‘in Cappadocia’ 
according to the Coptic title is simply a Sahidic version of Chrysostom’s 
homily, just as the der de muliere chananaea of Bishop Lawrence the 
mellifiluous of Novara (Migne P. Z. Ixvi 116-124) is really the ancient 
Latin version of the same homily; cf. Haidacher in Zeitschrift fur 
hatholische Theologie xxx (1906) p. 183. Other writings of Chrysostom 
exist in a Coptic translation ; cf. Fr. Rossi in Memorie della R. Accademia 
di Torino Series II xxxix, part 2, pp. 100 sqq. and xl, pp. 116 sqq., 
and Crum of. cif. nos. 171, 13 177; 981; 982. 

G. MERCATI. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


TRACES OF A SAYING OF THE DIDACHE.,. 


On the precept ‘ISpwrarw % éXenuooivy cov xré there are notes by two 
writers in the last number of this JouRNAL (vol. vii pp. 557, 593f). The 
latter note brings together ten Latin citations of it, but a word remains 
to be said about the discovery of some of them. One of the three given 
as new was published in 1890. Resch, in a ‘Nachtrag” to Log. 35 in 
his Agrapha (p. 288, 1889), quoted Professor Loofs as having found 
Desudet &c. in Cassiodorus. In a later ‘ Nachtrag’ (p. 464 f) he gave 
Sit elemosina &c., as quoted in the new edition of Schaff’s Didache 
from Piers the Plowman (ed. Skeat), with my ‘Vermuthung’ that Sit 
was for Sudet, and Petrus Comestor’s confirmatory Desudet &c. 

On Thursday, March 1, 1888, I read a paper on ‘I8pwrdrw xré to the 
Cambridge Philological Society (C. U. Reporter, March 6), and at the 
meeting Dr Skeat quoted Sit elemosina &c. from Piers the Plowman. 
After this Dr Westcott gave me the reference for Bernard’s Desudet 
&c. ; and on the appearance of the Agrapha, in a letter dated Nov. 21, 
1889, he wrote, ‘You will have noticed that Resch, in his treatise on 
the “Aypada, refers to Cassiodorus for a Latin quotation of the “ Desudes 
. . .”, like to but not identical with the one in Bernard.’ 

In some notes on the Didache published in the Classical Review 
(vol. ii 262 f, Oct. 1888) I wrote thus on ‘ISpwrdrw xré, 

‘Professor Skeat has called my attention to the following passage 
of Piers Plowman (B vii 73) in connexion with the two sayings of the 
Adaxn, Give to every one that asketh and Let thine alms sweat into thine 
hands :— 

Catoun kenneth men thus, and the clerke of the stories, 
Cui des videto, is Catounes techynge ; 

And in the stories he techeth, to bistowe thyn almes ; 
Sit elemosina tuain manu tua, donec studes cui des, 

Ac Gregori was a gode man, and bade vs gyuen alle 
That asketh, for his love that vs alle leneth. 

The saying Sit elemosina tua &c., looks like a corruption and, perver- 
sion of Sudet elemosina tua in manus tuas, donec scias cui des? 


‘Weitere Nachforschungen’ led to the discovery of Comestor’s 
Desudet &c. On ‘Gregori’ see below. In Sif &c., possibly ‘studes* 
12 
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is a corrupt survival from the missing Sudet. Some MSS read elemo- 
sina in, omitting the first ¢ua. 

In the Journal of Philology vol. xix 148-172 (July 1890—March 
1891), I gave ‘Traces of the Saying in Latin’ from Piers the Plowman, 
Augustine (2), Cassiodorus, Bernard, and Petrus Comestor. ‘St 
Augustine’, I wrote (p. 158), ‘has it in the form Sudet &c., in a passage 
communicated by an English correspondent to Prof. F. Brown, of New 
York, and published in the Wew York Independent of December 12, 
1889; and also in a previous passage.’ 

Abaelard (Pierre Abailard), in Dom Ramsay’s citation (7. Z: S. vii 
594), teaches that e/eemosyna is ‘. . . non temere cuilibet porrigenda ; 
sed sudet, sicut scriptum est, e/eemosyna in manu tua, donec invenias qui 
dignus sit, &c. (Migne P. L. clxxviii 569) ; thus giving a negative turn 
to the saying. Others, as Augustine, make it supplement [avri ro 
airotvri ce Sov and inculcate giving also 

Another Latin quotation of ‘I8pwrdérw «ré has been found by Dr Skeat. 
In his sixth edition of Piers the Plowman (1891) he wrote on Passus 
vii 76, B-text, that there were similar remarks on almsgiving ‘in the 
Compendium by Peter Cantor, who was Bishop of Tournay, A. D. 1191’. 
Accordingly we read in Migne P. Z. ccv 150:— 

‘Cui etiam des, considerandum, iuxta illud poetae : 

Videto cui des. 
Et iterum: Desudet eleemosyna in manu tua &c.(Eccli. xxix). 


Turning to ‘Piers Plowman’, ed. Skeat for the Early English Text 
Society, Part IV (1885), I find the same note on Peter Cantor, whose 
Desudet &c. was thus referred to apparently before any student of the 
Didache (ed. Bryennius, 1883) had found that the saying was extant in 
Latin. We now know of eleven Latin quotations of it. 

Comestor, ‘the clerke of the stories’, writes to the following effect, on 
the authority of a ‘traditio Hebraeorum’, in his Historia Scholastica, 
Lib. Deut. cap. 5, de decima secunda (Migne P. L. cxcviii 1251 f) :— 

The first annual tithe ‘ separabant Levitis : de hac dictum est, Desudet 
eleemosyna in manu tua, donec invenias iustum cui des, id est illum cui 
debes’. A tithe of the remaining nine parts ‘sibi reservabant’. ‘Qui 
autem ampliora his illis tribus festis expendere volebat, aliqua de bonis 
adhuc separabat,’ etc. Also triennially ‘duabus decimis sublatis ut 
diximus’, they set aside a tithe of the residue ‘in usus pauperum’. 
* De hac dictum est, Omni petenti tribue. 

Thus explained Desudet &c. takes precedence of Omni petenti tribue, 
and imposes a first charge on the produce of a man’s labours. 

Dr Skeat takes ‘Gregori’ to be a mistake for Jerome, Gregory’s 
saying in the Plowman agreeing with Jerome on Eccles. xi 6 (Migne 
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PL. xxiii 1103), ‘ Ne eligas cui bene facias . . . Incertum est enim quod 
opus magisfplaceat Deo’. Gregory the Great writes in Reg. Past. 
iii 20 (J. Z. S. vii 594), ‘Ne sub obtentu largitatis ea quae possident 
inutiliter spargant, audiant quod scriptum est, Sudet eleemosyna in manu 
tua’. 


C. TayLor. 


« 
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Le Dogme de la Rédemption. Essai @étude historique. Par L’Abbé 
J. Riviére. (Paris, Lecoffre, 1905.) 


Tuis book is a valuable contribution to the history of the doctrine of 
the Atonement. Issued with the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Albi, 
and dedicated to the author’s teachers in the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse, it exhibits many of the best characteristics of the modern 
school of historical theology in the French Church. In some 500 pages 
the author reviews the gradual developement of Christian thought upon 
the Atonement, treating successively the evidence of the New Testament, 
the Fathers, and the Schoolmen. The book contains a very full and 
complete examination of the chief authorities ; and for future students the 
materials which are here collected will be most valuable. The exegesis 
of the New Testament is carefully done, and there is an absence of 
overstatement. The principle of the developement of Christian doctrine 
is fully recognized (see especially the author’s remarks on p. 498), and 
the immaturity and imperfection of earlier and individual points of view 
are clearly indicated. The author’s summaries of the evidence are on the 
whole singularly fair and show great acumen. Throughout his book 
M. Rivitre has in view the subjective theories of the Atonement pro- 
pounded by Ritschl, Harnack, and Sabatier, and if occasionally his 
antagonism to them is somewhat too marked, his criticisms in detail are 
often valuable. His own standpoint is clearly indicated in the résumé 
of Catholic teaching with which he prefaces his book, as well as in many 
other chapters. It is in the idea of satisfaction as propounded by 
Anselm and retouched by Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas that 
M. Riviére finds the final expression of the doctrine of the Atonement 
and the true synthesis in which the various elements of earlier patristic 
thought are combined. Anselm gave to the doctrine its ‘ scientific 
formula’ (p. 498). The treatment of Anselm is one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book, and though the reader is conscious that M. Rivitre 
holds a brief for his author, much that he says in his defence deserves 
attention. He contends that the forensic language employed by Anselm 
must not be taken too literally. It is only a ‘clothing’, ‘a somewhat 
too rigid expression of high moral realities ’(p. 313). The language of the 
Cur Deus Homo, moreover, needs to be supplemented by the language of 
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Anselm in other works (i.e. the Meditations), in which he does justice 
to aspects of the subject neglected in the former treatise, ¢.g. the 
solidarity of Christ and believers, and the love inspired in men by the 
Passion. Again, M. Rivitre defends the idea of satisfaction against the 
charge of being derived from German feudal theories of private rights. 

For the subjective theory of the Atonement as propounded by Abélard 
M. Riviére has little sympathy. It is in his view radically contrary to 
all Catholic tradition (p. 330). It may, however, be doubted whether 
M. Rivitre has altogether done justice to the history of this aspect of 
the Atonement. It would have added to the completeness and value 
of his book if he had collected, or noticed in passing, any points of 
contact with Abélard’s view which occur in the Fathers. There are 
passages in the Fathers which dwell upon the subjective aspect of the 
Atonement, though that aspect by no means represents the whole of 
their thought, or their leading conception of the subject. 

M. Rivitre fully admits the vagueness and inconclusive character of 
much of the teaching which was current in the patristic period. The 
speculative tendency of the Greek Fathers led them to view sin rather 
in the light of its consequences than of its essence, and to connect the 
work of redemption with the Incarnation as a whole rather than specially 
with the death of Christ. But side by side with this speculative treat- 
ment M. Rivitre produces plenty of evidence to show that the ideas of 
penal substitution and the germs of the idea of satisfaction are to be 
found in Greek as well as in Latin theology, and that the sharp distinc- 
tion which has often been drawn in this respect between the Greek and 
Latin Fathers is exaggerated. 

The last section of the book deals with the subject of the rights of 
the devil, about which M. Rivitre has collected much curious informa- 
tion. He has omitted, however, to notice a remarkable treatment of 
the subject in a passage of Amphilochius of Iconium, printed by 
Dr Holl in his recent monograph on that author. 


J. H. SRaw.ey. 


Nestoriana: die Fragmente des Nestorius gesammelt, untersucht, und 
herausgegeben von Dr FriepricH Loors. (Halle a. S., Max 
Niemeyer, 1905.) 

BarELy six months after Herr Leitzmann’s Afol/inaris we have 
from Dr Loofs a critical edition of the extant writings of Nestorius, 
and we can now study some of the ifsissima verba of two of the great 


: 
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heretics of the fourth and the fifth centuries in a more consecutive 
form than has been possible hitherto. This is a great gain—even if we 
are still unable to unravel the intricacies of the controversies of which 
Apollinarius and Nestorius were the centres; and Dr Loofs has put 
students of the history of doctrine under a fresh debt of gratitude by 
this new work. Of its value there can be no question: the facts of 
the case, as he states them, shew the need of such an edition. The 
only previous collection of Mestoriana is the one which was made 
by Garnier in his edition of Marius Mercator (Paris, 1673), reprinted 
by Migne P.Z. 48. Marius Mercator gives a Latin translation of 
four ‘ antipelagian’ sermons, and of five sermones aduersus dei genetricem 
Mariam. To these five Garnier added eight others, which he himself 
pieced together out of fragments of Nestorius in Greek in Cyril and the 
Acts of the Council of Ephesus, giving at the same time a Latin version 
made up partly out of the Latin of Marius Mercator’s excerpta ex codi- 
cibus Nestorit, partly out of the Latin translation of the Ephesine citations 
which he referred to Marius Mercator, and partly—no less than a third 
of the whole—from a sixteenth-century Latin translation of Cyril. And 
Migne, leaving out the Greek text, reprinted the Latin of the thirteen 
sermons as a whole as the work of Marius Mercator. Moreover, many 
fragments which were accessible to him were overlooked by Garnier, 
and other materials have come to hand since his time, including Syriac 
-versions. This is Dr Loofs’s ample vindication of the need for a new 
edition. But even as he was concluding his work, fresh materials were 
being brought to light by Dr H. Goussen’s discovery among the 
Nestorians of Persia of a MS containing a work of Nestorius entitled — 
Liber Heraclidis, a copy of which he secured for the University Library 
of Strassburg, and of a new Vita Nestorii, both of which are to be 
published. These new sources of information, which may be of high 
importance, Dr Loofs has not been able to utilize, and therefore he 
only claims for his book that it prepares the way for the complete 
edition of the extant writings of Nestorius which the future must supply. 
He notes as necessary preliminaries to such finality, a critical edition of 
Cyril and the Acts of Ephesus, to say nothing of ‘ Arnobius junior’ and 
the Acts of later Councils, an exhaustive examination of all Syriac MSS 
and the publication of all important works which are contained only in 
them. This list of desiderata deserves attention. Dr Loofs has had 
to content himself for the most part with the older printed Greek and 
Latin texts, except so far as Syriac fragments can be used. He only 
claims to give us careful reprints with variants noted. Within these 
limits, however, we really have a new recension of the text. Wherever 
the original Greek is extant, it alone is printed, if only a fragment in 
the middle of a sermon extant as a whole in Latin. Of fragments 
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extant only in Syriac a German translation by Dr Kampffmeyer, as 
literal as possible, is given in the body of the text. The Syriac frag- 
ments, based on a transcript by Mr S. A. Cooke from nine or ten 
Syriac (monophysite) MSS in the British Museum, are printed in an 
Appendix. Several of them are of considerable value. 

The zeal with which the writings of Nestorius were destroyed, in 
obedience to the decree of Theodosius, has left us in uncertainty as 
to what he wrote, apart from letters and the sermons ; but some light 
is thrown upon the question by the discovery of the Liber Heraclidis 
and the information about it which, pending its publication, Dr Loofs 
is able to give. Written under this pseudonym in order to safeguard 
it from destruction, it contains a refutation first of earlier heresies 
and then of Cyril, with many important documents. To the MS 
containing it, a later Nestorian has prefixed a note in which he names, 
as the two other chief works of Nestorius, the Zheopaschites and the 
Tragoedia, and adds to these a fourth with the title Historica. Ebed 
Jesu, the learned Nestorian of the middle ages (+1318), mentions 
as still extant (i.e. in Syriac) the Zragedy, the Book of Heraclides, a 
letter to Cosmas which was translated in the time of Paullus (+ 535), 
and a prolix liturgy translated by Thomas and Maraba, one book of 
letters and one of homilies and sermons. 

Of the Zheopaschites only four short fragments are extant; of the 
Historica nothing is known (Dr Goussen supposes it to have contained 
the letters and sermons); the /iber tragoediae Dr Loofs identifies with 
the diber de historia of which the Synodicon has preserved a fragment, 
and from which Evagrius obtained his information about the fortunes 
of Nestorius subsequently to the year 431. The Ziturgy, though it 
cannot be attributed to Nestorius, and the Book of Heraclides remain ; 
the letter to Cosmas, possibly not a genuine work of Nestorius (see 
Loofs, p. 86), is lost ; of the letters and sermons there are remains. In 
piecing together the fragments and finding places for some of the shorter 
ones, Dr Loofs has been, so far as I can judge, very successful: cer- 
tainty is of course unattainable. He does not accept Mgr Batiffol’s 
recent proposal (Revue dibligue vol. ix, 1900, pp. 329 ff) to assign to 
Nestorius a number of sermons which have been attributed to Basil 
-of Seleucia and others. But it is probable enough that writings of 
Nestorius may be found under the names of orthodox Fathers, and 
Dr Loofs prints, as the only complete work of Nestorius which has 
come down to us in the original Greek, one of the ‘five homilies of 
Chrysostom’ which were first published by Becher in 1839.1 

For a single complete work of Nestorius preserved as such for its 


* Dr Haidacher has independently claimed this sermon as the work of Nestorius 
(Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theol. (1905) pp. 196 ff). 
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own sake, we must await the publication of the Syriac translation of 
the Liber Heraclidis. The rest has come down to us through the 
media of the pens of those who were concerned to shew the impiety 
of Nestorius and to justify his condemnation: viz. the Acts of the 
Council of Ephesus, the Synodicon aduersus tragoediam Irenaei, the 
writings of Cyril of Alexandria, of Marius Mercator, and of ‘ Arnobius 
junior’, the Contestatio of Eusebius of Dorylaeum, the de incarnatione 
Christi of John Cassian, the history of Evagrius, and a few short 
sayings in other orthodox writers. 

They were all concerned to represent the teaching of Nestorius in 

the worst light possible, and no one familiar with the methods by 
which his condemnation was secured will be surprised to find that 
again and again he repudiates the ideas on which the condemnation 
was based. 
For example, he seems to accept Geordxos in the only sense in which 
the word is tolerable. ‘Quod solum nominetur de virgine hoc verbum 
propter inseparabile templum dei verbi ex ipsa, non quia ipsa mater sit 
dei verbi, nemo enim antiquiorem se parit’ (Loofs, p. 168). ‘Ego autem 
ad hanc quidem vocem, quae est Oeordxos, nisi secundum Apollinaris 
et Arii furorem ad confusionem naturarum proferatur, volentibus dicere 
non resisto’ (p. 181); that is, not ‘tanquam divinitas unigeniti ex sancta 
virgine sumpsisset initium’ (p. 185). Ei pera miorews Geordxos 
mporepepes, av cor THS A€Lews EHOdvyoa, Tov Tod pyyatos 
(p. 272). To 1d Oeordxos you must add 1d dvOpwrordxos (p. 301), ne 
dispensationem auferas quae est caput nostrae salutis (p. 309, cf. p. 312). 
He only objects to @eordxos when it is used in a sense which, as he 
thinks, is incompatible with the due recognition of the humanity of the 
Lord, or confuses the two natures which are distinct. — 

And in the fragments extant only in Syriac, and now published for 
the first time, Nestorius distinctly asserts the unity of the Person; 
while he insists against the Theopaschites that each nature retains its 
own oveia and properties, it is of one Person that he speaks through- 
out. ‘He who is acknowledged as one Christ in two natures, the 
divine and the human, the visible and the invisible, will hold the 
judgement that is to be. As therefore there is one Judge in both 
natures, so also there is one Son in each of the two natures, because 
according to the Apostle’s decree (Acts xvii 31) that invisible [nature], 
God the Logos, will hold future judgement in (by) a visible man whom 
also He has raised from the dead. And there is one Judge in each 
of the two natures, as also there is one Son in both natures’ (p. 330). 
‘The unity of the Son is not impaired by the difference of the natures. 
But in like manner as the perishable body is one and the immortal 
soul again another, but out of both is constituted one man; so also 
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out of the mortal and the immortal, out of the perishable and the im- 
perishable, out of that which is subject to beginning and out of the nature 
which has no beginning [there is constituted one Person]. This means 
that I acknowledge God the Logos one Person (xpécw7ov) of the Son’ 
(pp. 330 f). ‘I call Christ perfect God and perfect man—natures 
which are not mixed but united’ (p. 332). ‘I say “the Son” and 
acknowledge (? in these two short words) the created nature and the 
uncreated’ (p. 335). ‘The Son must not be called “God the Logos” 
separately, and on the other hand “ Manhood” separately. For that 
is the same thing as to declare two sons. But the name of sonship is 
a name common to both natures. I say “the Son” and I tea-h two 
natures: I say “the Christ” and I divide neither of the natures in 
the sonship’ (p. 336): cf. also ‘Xpurrds’ ds tis raPyris 
oicias év povadixG rpoonyopiav onpavrixyy and pev Tov 
dicewy Siaipeow xara tov Tis dvOpwrdryros Kai Gedrytos Adyov 
kal Thy TovTwr eis évds tpoowrov cuvadeav (p. 176 Il. 6,15). 

That there was nothing in the teaching of Nestorius which was 
incompatible with the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation would be 
perhaps too much to assert. But it is clear enough that his objections 
to some conceptions which passed as Catholic were well founded, and 
that personal jealousies and ecclesiastical considerations of a political 
character played their usual disastrous part in the controversy. What- 
ever theory is held as to the authority of General Councils, the decisions 
of the Council of Ephesus of 431 must be judged on their merits. That 
Nestorius did not hold the opinions which were attributed to him, in 
all particulars at least, is certain. We must distinguish between 
‘Nestorianism’, in the ecclesiastical sense of the word, and the 
teaching of Nestorius. 

The question is not merely one of theological and speculative interest. 
The Nestorian Church is still in existence.' Isolated by excommunica- 
tion from all connexion with Constantinople and the West, it was for 
many centuries the great Church of the far East. Its magnificent 
history and splendid missionary activity, its endurance under un- 
paralleled persecution, its undaunted loyalty to the faith received 
from its Fathers, its thoroughly Eastern character, all combine to 
give it a unique position. The precise meaning of the Syriac terms 
in which its faith is expressed is uncertain (Ithutha, Qnuma, Kiana, 
Parsopa); they probably do not correspond exactly (except perhaps 
‘parsopa’) to any words in any other language. But there seems to 
be no essential ‘ unorthodoxy’ either in the writings of the Fathers to 


1 See ‘Archbishop’s Mission to the Assyrian Christians’, Annual Report, pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K. 
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which this Church appeals, or in the conceptions of the Person of our 
Lord which are current among its members. 

The book for which we are indebted to Dr Loofs challenges us to 
a reconsideration of the teaching of Nestorius. I hope I may be 
pardoned for urging in a Journal devoted to cold scientific research 
this further plea for reconsideration. The whole question cannot be 
settled without the help of Syriac scholars who will give some attention 
to writings of a somewhat later date and perhaps less interesting than 
those which most attract them. 


Persona und mpocwmov im Recht und im christlichen Dogma, von Dr 
SIEGMUND SCHLOSSMANN. (Kiel und Leipzig: Lipsius & Tischer, 
1906.) 

No complete history of the terms in which the Christian doctrine of 
the Godhead was expressed in the past has hitherto been attempted. 
Dr Schlossmann, Professor of Roman Law in the University of Kiel, has 
now devoted an elaborate monograph to the history of the terms 
persona and zpécwrov in Roman law and in early Christian theology, 
and has brought together a mass of evidence, including in his survey 
popular usage as shewn in the Egyptian papyri as well as the codes and 
the jurists and ecclesiastical writers. In undertaking this task he has 
been influenced primarily, I suppose, by the interests of his own parti- 
cular study; but he has also had in view Dr Harnack’s theory of the 
juristic origin of Tertullian’s usage of the word Jersona, a theory which 
he says has been generally accepted by later writers on the subject, in 
spite of some opposition, so that it may be described as ‘ communis 
opinio der Theologen’ (p.120).' It is this that gives his work its special 
interest for readers of the JouRNAL. He has himself come to results 


1 He refers to me among others as following Harnack in this opinion (citing 
Texts and Studies vol. vii no. 1 pp. a1 ff). Yet three times in the three pages to 
which he refers I stated clearly my dissent from Dr Harnack’s view (e.g. p. 23 
‘it is abundantly clear that, familiar as Tertullian was with the legal usage of the 
terms in question, his conception of substantia will not be brought under any such 
limited use’), and in my note on fersona I left altogether on one side the specific 
juristic sense of the term. It matters little what my opinion of Dr Harnack’s 
opinion is, but Dr Schlossmann’s inaccuracy on the point (though some other 
-references to my own small contribution to the history of the terms are personally 
gratifying) tends to confirm the suspicion, which I indicate above, that his inter- 
pretation of the statements of other writers is not altogether trustworthy, and for 
this reason I draw attention to it. As far as I can see Dr Harnack is only followed 
in the assumption that legal conceptions influenced some of Tertullian’s illustrations, 
and I do not think that Dr Schlossmann succeeds in disproving this. 
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strongly adverse to Dr Harnack’s theory, and if his zeal for the truth of 
the conclusion to which his laborious researches have brought him 
leads him to think it more novel in this particular connexion than it 
really is, there can be no question of the value and novelty of the col- 
lection of materials which he has made and of his study as a whole. 
His 128 pages are packed with extracts from the original sources and 
references to the most recent works which bear upon the questions 
involved in the study. I can only indicate his argument and offer 
a few reflexions which it suggests. 

Persona means originally ‘mask’ (worn by an actor): then a ‘masked 
man’. Plautus Persa V ii 6 is cited as the first occurrence of the word 
in literature (Qui illum Persam atque omnes Persas atque etiam omnes 
personas Male di omnes perdant) where the meaning certainly must be 
something like ‘mummers’. Then in Terence, Zunuchus Prologue, 
it is the ‘type’ of men as depicted in plays. The phrases Jersonam 
alicuius agere, gerere, &c., shew the meaning ‘a certain réle’ or ‘part’, 
though in the translation another image is employed which has its 
proper Latin equivalent partes alicuius agere—viz. the ‘piece’ or ‘ part’ 
which the actor has to learn and recite. So fersonam gerere comes to 
be used more widely in the sense ‘to perform any function in life’, and 
so to ‘represent’ another: and this latter sense is often found in the 
juristic books. 

At first it always has joined with it an appositive genitive, which indi- 
vidualizes the ‘ person’, or an explanatory adjectival attribute ; but before 
the time of Cicero it came to be used absolutely in the current sense of 
‘man’ or ‘person’. 

Yet even so it is never used as a predicate: it is never merely said of 
any existence that it is a fersona, it does not mean ‘a man’. Only 
when men and things are contrasted does emphasis of this kind fall on 
the word, as in the common distinction of different parts of the law as 
relating vel ad personas vel ad res vel ad actiones. 

Dr Schlossmann allows, of course, that the fresh meanings which the 
word acquired in the course of the developement of the language did not 
prevent its being used throughout in its earlier senses also. What he is 
concerned to prove is that never in the history of the word, even in the 
later times of the Empire, still less under the Republic or in the first 
centuries of the Erapire, did it acquire a technical juristic sense. He 
argues that the assumption of such a sense (i.e. a ‘juristic person’, 
a fact of which the law takes cognizance, an existence in the eye of the 
law, a being with specially defined legal rights, capable of being a ‘ party’ 
in an action at law—a Rechtssubjekt possessing Rechisfahigheit) not only 
cannot be justified by the evidence of the law-books but is actually 
refuted by the way in which the word is regularly used in them. 
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So far as a layman can judge evidence of this kind (one really needs 
the opinion of a lawyer with a philological bent), while I find the collec- 
tion of evidence very valuable and the argumentation extremely 
interesting, I think the results are only reached by special pleading. 
Most of the passages are more easily explained on the assumption that 
persona had a special legal sense than on the contrary assumption: 
mere usage in such connexions seems to give it a special shade of 
meaning. The crucial instance is the phrase fersonam habere or non 
habere. Servi personam non habent, ‘slaves have no legal status’. Dr 
Schlossmann insists that the phrase must be explained by the original 
sense of the word fersona, viz. mask, or the sense immediately derived 
from it, viz. the réle which any one plays in life. So he renders the 
phrase: ‘Die Sklaven haben keine Rolle’. But he says you must 
supply in thought ‘im Rechtsleben’*, The final interpretation of the 
phrase thus does not differ from its accepted meaning: and so far the 
discussion is of philological rather than actual importance. But though 
we may assume the psychological origin of the usage to be what he 
argues it is: surely, when a word can be used absolutely without its 
being necessary to express the mental qualification, the word itself has 
come to bear a new specific meaning. So in this case ersona is used 
alone, without the qualification of ‘in the things of the law’ or ‘in the 
eye of the law’, to mean ‘legal status’. And if fersona could also be 
used in the popular sense of our word ‘person’, then when a lawyer 
used the word it might also naturally mean ‘a person in the eye of the 
law’, and such a legal usage might be in the mind of one who was not 
himself a lawyer. 

There is much else in Dr Schlossmann’s treatise to which I would 
gladly draw attention, for instance, in regard to the term substantia and 
the Greek terms and trdcracis, and drpéowmos and dvuréoratos, 
in general, legal, and ecclesiastical writings. He shews throughout 
what I cannot but regard as ingenious perversity and distortion of 
evidence. He bases much of his argument on the well-known fact that 
irdotacis and mpéowrov are joined together as alternatives by the Cap- 
padocian Fathers and in fifth-century formularies ; and from this use he 
argues that the sense of zpécwrov must be determined by the (earlier) 
use of irdcracis, and so is led to the astounding inference that tpoowrov 
means ‘existence’, ‘ being’ ( Wesen), and that the Latin word persona 
in its primary theological sense was intended to mean what the Greeks 
meant by tirderacis, whereas the doctrinal history of the fourth century 
shews clearly that, however suitable the word may have been for the 

1 This sense of the word is fully expressed by the phrase Jegitima persona which 


is found in a number of passages in the Codes, though Dr Schlossmann claims the 
phrase in support of his own thesis. 
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purpose, it was only by a theological convention that irdcracis was 
narrowed down from its original sense (viz. Wesen) to serve as the 
Greek equivalent for the Latin Zersona; while zpéowmrov, which had 
been so long banished from use in this connexion because of its Sabel- 
lian associations, could now be reinstated side by side with irdoracrs, 
which, in its new usage, really usurped the natural sense of zpdcwzov. 
His interpretation of dmpéowros and dyvrdcraros, as meaning ‘non- 
existent’, hangs on this mistake, and he thinks the later jurists derived 
this sense of the words from ecclesiastical usage thus (mis)interpreted 
by him. If theologians have gone wrong in their ideas about the 
meaning of legal terms, at least they did so through following their 
natural guides, the jurists. Dr Schlossmann, a jurist, has failed to 
avail himself of information given in histories of Doctrine to which he 
frequently refers. 

Accordingly, with regard to the main thesis, I should sum up by 
saying that he has gone too far in his eagerness to refute Dr Harnack. 
He will not hear of any juristic influence in the formulation of the 
Catholic doctrine. Persona and substantia neither denote any exclusively _ 
juristic conceptions nor are they technical juristic terms. He even 
presses the point that ‘property’ is a commercial rather than a juristic 
conception, that it is prior to any laws about it, and that the regular 
word for it in popular usage and in the writings of the classical jurists, 
especially in the time of Tertullian, was dona, not substantia. Yet he 
shews that swdstantia was used in this sense of ‘ property’, and Tertul- 
lian may well have had this usage in his mind. 

Again, he disputes the statement that in Roman law one property 
could belong to several persons. It is always viewed as the property of 
single individuals. Yet the qualifications which he makes of this prin- 
ciple with regard to the property of the State, the community, or a 
corporation seem to me to cover the conception that ‘Godhead’ was 
a property in which Father, Son, and Holy Spirit had equal rights. 
And similarly his partial acceptance of the view that Roman law 
recognized various properties as belonging to one person concedes 
enough for the purpose of the illustration of the Doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, according to which Godhead and manhood are represented as 
distinct possessions of the one Person. 

That fersona and substantia were already current terms in various 
other senses is admitted on all hands, and that Tertullian used them in 
some of these other senses is also obvious and has been shewn before. 

And it remains true, as Bishop Bull long before Harnack pointed out, 
that it is to him that we owe a series of the most important formulae in 
which the Doctrine of the Church was expressed. 

Dr Schlossmann’s argument seems to me, therefore, to be almost as 
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onesided as the thesis against which it is directed. He complains 
that Tertullian is regarded as a very feeble-minded person if it is sup- 
posed that he could not keep clear of legal conceptions in thinking 
about the Doctrine of the Trinity. To regard Tertullian as allowing 
his thought on the subject to be dominated by a single analogy from 
human institutions would shew, of course, singular incapacity to appreciate 
the most wide-awake and fertile of early Christian minds. But to no 
one, I suppose, do telling illustrations come more readily from all kinds 
of sources, and there is no reason why, even if he were no iuris consultus, 
nor even a causidicus, he should not have availed himself of illustrations 
from Roman law in his exposition of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

The value of Dr Schlossmann’s work, which must be fully recognized, 
consists accordingly more in the evidence he has collected together than 
in the use which he makes of it in regard to the particular explanation 
of the doctrinal terms in question. He has abundantly, with much 
most interesting illustration, proved the non-juristic origin, and con- 
tinuous usage of the terms; he has not, I think, disproved their 
currency even in Tertullian’s time in a juristic sense. 


J. F. BETHUNE-BaKER. 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


The English Church in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. By W.H. 
FRERE. (London: Macmillan. 1905. 75. 6d.) ~ 

Mr FRereE has written a very interesting book and one full of infor- 
mation often novel and always accurate, but his work suffers from a want 
of sympathy with the generations whose religious fortunes he traces. 
Perhaps if he entered more into their difficulties and the feelings which 
were then inevitable he would be able to give a clearer account of the 
general tendency of national thought in that critical period. As it is, 
we must thank him for a profusion of facts, but he leaves us without 
any satisfactory generalization or even antithesis, and without a picture 
of the English Church at the moment when it was taking the form which 
it still holds. Mr Frere is so much interested in what the Church has 
come to be and in the evidences, often scanty enough, for the continuity 
of usage that he lays little stress for its own sake on the most significant 
feature of Church life in the Elizabethan age, the vigorous and profound 
reaction against all that was characteristic of the Marian time and in 
general of the older mode in religion. But he is not content with 
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passing over without systematic consideration the temper of mind of 
Spenser and his contemporaries ; by a series of attacks spread through 
the book he endeavours to depreciate it. Instead of measuring its 
fervour by its symptoms he emphasizes the ugliness of some of these, 
and there are times when his sarcasm reminds us of Professor Maitland. 
He would have done better to point out that it was inevitable, the times 
and the men being what they were, that progress should take the form 
of repugnance to the past ; and since he heartily approves the result he 
should have shewn himself at least tolerant of the necessary means. 
A dilettante interest in the revival or survival of seemly customs would 
have been fatal to the end in view. Our people obeyed a true instinct 
when whole counties rejected the surplice; we may even see in the 
squalor of their churches an evidence that they were determined to have 
a future unlike the past. Their leaders were careful in more important 
matters to preserve their heritage, but a rough work had to be done if 
the new step was to be made irrevocable and the centre of English 
religion was to lie within its circumference ; nor is it quite consistent 
with the spirit of gratitude or of history if we who have entered into 
their labours judge our fathers of the sixteenth century by the standard 
of 1500 or of 1900. We need to contemplate the religious tendencies 
of the Elizabethan age as one exemplification among others of that great 
outburst of intellect and action. Perhaps the spirit of adventure in 
religion is not less creditable than the kindred daring of Drake. Enthu- 
siasm always expresses itself emphatically, and seems to derive strength 
from the consciousness that it is shocking its adversary. No source of 
strength could be despised in that memorable conflict ; and all who look 
back with gratitude to a robust Laudianism should be grateful also for 
the robust anti-papalism which was its necessary forerunner. 

It seems lamentable that Mr Frere should have chosen to disparage 
rather than to interpret. No doubt ‘dull morning prayer or a dreary 
homily ’, though they satisfied Hooker and have had an unaccountable 
attraction for successive generations of Englishmen, were less bright than 
the worship of an earlier or a later time ; no doubt, had we been present, 
we should have vented our disgust in such language as Mr Frere employs 
on p. 208. We may, in fact, read it in abundance in our contemporary 
ecclesiastical journalism. But Mr Frere has allowed his feelings to 
master his memory for facts in the comparisons he draws between 
Elizabethan custom and discipline and those of the preceding century. 
Abbots and monasteries, we are told, made a better use of their advow- 
sons than their lay successors in the patronage. It may be so; and 
a natural reaction against the calumnies which accompanied the sup- 
pression disposes us to think as kindly of them as possible. But eccle- 
siastics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fully acquainted 
VOL, VIII. K 
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with the method by which favours were dispensed at Rome and walked 
loyally (though no doubt with discretion and at a modest interval) in 
the same steps. Mr Frere can certainly recall instances where the clerk 
presented to a valuable benefice bore the same surname as the abbot 
who presented him, and he knows the use of papal chaplaincies and of 
licences in plurality. Perhaps he could estimate how often a living 
formed a cheap and convenient retaining-fee for the clerical lawyer 
whose services were constantly required by a religious house. Now 
that so much material has appeared in print we may hope to know 
as much about the ways of Lancastrian abbots and monasteries as we 
do about Hanoverian bishops and chapters; our judgement will pro- 
bably incline towards the more recent body. 

This unconscious bias leads Mr Frere into a serious expenditure of 
space upon alien affairs. Not only have we the history of the really 
heroic Roman mission, but also the internal disputes of its adherents, 
and even the names (and that in a narrative which is chary of the names 
of English bishops) of the obscurest of seminary priests who suffered or 
recanted. And if this work is meant to be a history of the sixteenth 
century rather than an antiquarian study of matters which came to be 
interesting in the nineteenth, we have a right to complain that an exces- 
sive attention is paid to very faint survivals ; how faint they are appears 
from the unsparing labour which it has cost Mr Frere to trace them. 
These excursions—though they are so numerous that it seems incon- 
gruous to give them the name—are among the most attractive parts 
of the volume ; but their very attractiveness tends to mislead the student 
into thinking that in the age of Elizabeth they loomed as large as they 
do to-day. A want of proportion tends to involuntary anachronism. 

This excess of interest on one side betrays Mr Frere into a defect 
of sympathy on the other. Mr S. R. Gardiner has shown how, on the 
very eve of the Civil War, many leading Puritans were wholly averse 
from an open breach with the ruling party in the Church. If the process 
of differentiation even then was not complete, there must have been, 
a generation or two earlier, a mass of almost homogeneous Protestant 
feeling which was the characteristic type of English religion in its day. 
To describe this as a whole, stating its relation to contemporary foreign 
Reformers and tracing its gradual cleavage into definite and antagonistic 
parties, is the task of the historian, and Mr Frere is too much of a partisan 
to perform this part of a historian’s functions. He is so impartially busy 
in belabouring both that he forgets to discriminate between them, nor 
does he seem to be interested in Hooker’s attempt to fix Anglican 
thought upon an Anglican basis. The notice of Hooker is curiously 
meagre, and the really serious question how far Hooker practically 
influenced his age, or whether like Bacon he was a man of genius 
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beyond his time, is not clearly answered, The broader issues, in fact, 
fail to interest Mr Frere, and he has allowed his own tastes and feelings, 
which are refined as well as vehement, to dominate his understanding. 
He has even neglected to give an outline of the working system as it 
was clumsily started under Elizabeth. Universities and schools, the 
poor and the parish vestry, the origin of the family living ; these are 
some matters of living importance for which space should have been 
found in a book which tells us all that is known about plainsong and 
the fortunes of Martin Marprelate’s printers. And at the head of an 
episcopal Church stand bishops. Many of these were, in Mr Frere’s 
words, men of ‘indifferent or squalid reputation’. Here is a grave asser- 
tion, and one easy of proof. It is allowed to remain an assertion. The 
dealings of even one bishop with the revenues of his see would have 
been a valuable, and even necessary, addition to the work ; as would an 
examination of the constitutional position of the bishops as affecting 
their powers and the use made of them. Nor should the deliberate 
retention of many of the abuses of the Canon Law in regard to benefices 
have been passed without remark. This action, or failure to act, on the 
part of the State was, like the continuance of the cumbrous testamentary 
system, part of the price paid for the maintenance of the bishops in their 
constitutional position, and is itself a point of extreme historical im- 
portance. 

But Mr Frere has preferred the part of the chronicler to that of the 
historian, and he has fulfilled it so well, and put such life into the details 
of forgotten controversies and the passing events of a former time, that 
we cannot quarrel with him. Everything he tells us is interesting, even 
though we might often wish that his selection had been different and 
that he had chosen to draw our attention to some point which we are 
in danger of missing. He is frankly interested, for instance, in monastic 
institutions ; but he does not tell us how largely the course of the Refor- 
mation was shaped by men who had learned in the cloister to rebel 
against its training. Yet nothing in the record is more significant ; not 
even the silent approval of change on the part of the obscure multitude 
of the secular clergy. And surely a sympathy, however discriminating, 
with the ideal of a national Church, expressing its mind in destruction 
as well as in conservation, would have been a better guide through the 
dimness of the period than an abstract standard of what the Church 
should be, which has never, attractive as it is, been realized in ex- 
perience. 


E. W. Watson. 
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In two volumes of English Church History Lectures, 1509-1575 and 
1575-1649 (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1904, 1905), Dr Alfred Plum- 
mer, late Master of University College, Durham, shews how skilfully 
a learned man who is also a teacher of experience can gather, and 
invest with something of a new freshness, the conclusions of original 
authorities and modern investigators. Dr Plummer has read very widely 
and he has the art of seizing the salient points and making them 
emphatic by a sharpness of phrase, or an aptness of quotation, which 
helps to fix them inthe memory. There is no wonder that these Lectures 
have been widely popular. They are eminently candid, judicious, and 
unprejudiced: at least so they seem to an English churchman who 
believes that the work of the Reformation in England was in the main 
necessary and right, but can see the faults in the chief actors and in 
the different parties, and who holds a brief for none. It is a great 
advantage to have the truth on the dissolution of the monasteries, or 
the meaning of the claim of the English Church to have had a con- 
tinuous life, set forth by one who comes, as it were, newly to the 
subject, with a mind well stored and a judgement well trained by other 
work. The two volumes have good tables and indices, and are eminently 
lucid in both style and arrangement. 


W. H. Hutton. 


John Henry Kardinal Newman: ein Beitrag zur religivsen Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Gegenwart, by CHARLOTTE Lapy BLENNER- 
HASSETT. (Paetel, Berlin, 1904.) 


Ir is strange that this should be the first sinihicenabiticinitiila 
on the subject of a man whom the writings of the Abbé Loisy alone 
prove to be a great originator in the field of religious thought. Lady 
Blennerhassett, who has already made a European reputation by her 
studies of Madame de Staél and Talleyrand, is singularly fitted alike by 
sympathy and by culture to introduce Newman to German readers. She 
has used all the best sources of information and produced a concise and 
clear account of the cardinal’s life. She gives the fairest and most com- 
plete description extant of his struggles within the Roman Church with 
the obscurantist party of Manning and Ward, and expounds the doctrine 
of developement with a due feeling of its extreme importance. For 
English readers, the book contains little that is new, but it is perhaps 
the best work on the subject within the limits of so small a space. 


J. N. Ficcis. 
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ORIENTALIA. 


Histoires @ Ahoudemmeh et de Marouta, suivies du traité d Ahoudem- 
meh sur Phomme, par F. Nav (Patrologia Orientalis tome iii 
fasc. 1). (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1906.) 


Amonc the important texts published and to be published in the 
Patrologia Orientalis a high place will be taken by these two Lives, that 
of the first Jacobite metropolitan of the East and that of the first of his 
successors whose see was definitely established at Thagrith, which, 
together with the metaphysical treatise on man’s personality, M. Nau now 
edits for the first time from MSS in the British Museum. The two 
biographies are, however, of somewhat unequal value. The Lifeof Marutha 
(d. 638) is the work of his pupil and successor Denha (d. 649), and 
contains many interesting notices relating to the state of the church in 
the East at that time, though it is a curious sign of the aloofness of the 
Eastern Christians from political affairs that, while Marutha was con- 
temporary with the campaigns of Heraclius and with the Arabic conquest 
of western Persia, there is only one reference to the Roman invasion and 
no mention of the Arabs. The Life of Ahudemmeh (d. 575) on the 
other hand is anonymous, and, though M. Nau does not discuss the 
question of its date, several circumstances, such as the use of the Arabic 
‘Gazira’ for Mesopotamia, the absence of dates except that of the saint’s 
death, of personal names, and indeed, we may almost say, of all definite 
historical information, the improbable story of the baptism of the king’s 
son, and the extraordinary details of the bishop’s imprisonment, shew 
that it is far from being a contemporary document. In spite of this 
however it is important, in that it throws light on the difficult question 
of the identity of Ahudemmeh. There is a record of a Nestorian bishop 
of Nineveh of that name and of a Jacobite metropolitan of the East who 
lived about the same time, but no writer identifies the two, though, as 
M. Nau remarks, the strangeness of the name (‘brother of his mother’) 
is in favour of identification, and this is supported by the life now pub- 
lished, in which it is stated that Ahudemmeh was a convert from Nes. 
torianism. It is, however, still odd that the author does not say that he 
was a Nestorian bishop, and I cannot think M. Nau’s explanation of this 
quite satisfactory, though perhaps the lateness of the life may be 
sufficient to account for the omission. If the two are distinct, the 
author of the treatise on Man, which is contained in a Nestorian MS 
and is mentioned by ‘Abdisho’, must have been the Nestorian ; while 
if they are the same, we must for the same reasons infer that it was 
written before the conversion, a conclusion which holds good with regard 
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to Ahudemmeh’s other writings also, since ‘Abdisho" gives a list of 
these, and John Bar Zu'bi, as M. Nau points out, cites him among 
Nestorian grammarians, whereas no Jacobite writer ascribes any literary 
work to him. 

M. Nau’s text and translation have been prepared, so far as I have 
tested them, with great care and accuracy: I would only note that at 
94. 3 the emendation |s/ Jase must be an oversight, or perhaps a mis- 
print, for which we should read ramen. 

E. W. Brooks. 


Grammaire Hébraique abrégée, précédée de premiers éléments accom- 
pagnés d’exercises 4 l’usage des commengants, par J. Touzarp. 
(Paris, Victor Lecoffre, 1905.) 

In spite of the numerous Hebrew Grammars that exist at the present 
day, room still exists for a work suitable to the needs of those who wish 
to gain an intelligent knowledge of the language without, in any sense, 
becoming specialists. Owing to the many exceptions and abnormal 
forms that occur so continually it is impossible to compress a work like 
this into a very small compass ; and yet larger volumes such as the last 
edition of Gesenius—Kautzsch are more suitable as reference-books than 
as works for the class-room. What is wanted is something exhaustive 
enough without being too technical and minute for general use, and this 
want M. Touzard has attempted to supply. In dedicating this volume 
to his pupils at the Seminary of Saint Sulpice he is careful to disclaim 
any title to absolute completeness for it: he modestly claims as his 
desire: permettre aux débutants de surmonter les difficultés trés spéciales de 
leurs commencements, les conduire jusqu’a Tanalyse grammaticale des 
textes qui ne présentent pas de complications trap particulires, les initier a 
Zusage de la grammaire comparée et des méthodes actuelles. 

M. Touzard’s plan is as follows. After a very short but serviceable 
introduction he proceeds to give as concisely as possible the main rules 
of grammar which every student must make it his first aim to master. 
Each lesson is followed by an exercise in grammar and composition : 
short texts are taken and parsed exhaustively to serve as models, and an 
appendix contains certain passages with a grammatical commentary. It 
would probably have been better if this section had been amplified. 
For example, the declensions might have been treated with more clear- 
ness, and it would have been better to give at once the various forms 
in which the article occurs. In his treatment of the regular verb it 
is noticeable that M. Touzard recognizes two complete forms of the 
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imperfect Hiph’il instead of explaining the shorter form as a jussive 
confined to the second and third persons. 

The Grammar proper is divided into three parts, entitled respectively 
Writing and Phonetics, Morphology, and Fundamental Rules of Syntax. 
The first two parts are the most valuable portion of the book. M. Touzard 
gives clearly and exhaustively the complicated rules which govern the 
syllable and tone and the peculiarities of the various consonants, and 
any student who will take the trouble to work carefully through this 
section will gain an intelligent idea of the science of the language. The 
long section on Morphology is also very good. The various forms of 
the irregular verbs are explained in an interesting way, and a very large 
number of abnormal forms are mentioned in their proper place. The 
treatment of the nouns is perhaps unnecessarily complicated. 

The last part, which deals with syntax, is less successful. It would 
seem that M. Touzard had become alarmed at the length of his book 
and had determined to compress this section within the smallest possible 
limits. The result is a lack of clearness which contrasts unfavourably 
with the fullness of the middle sections of the book. One might single 
out as requiring further treatment such subjects as Relative and Final 
Sentences, Waw Consecutive and the Status Constructus ; but the whole 
section to be of real use requires to be considerably amplified. 

This is all the more to be regretted because the book is one of genuine 
value. In dealing with the science of the language and the probable 
course of its developement M. Touzard works with a minuteness of 
scholarship which can only come from years of study and teaching, and 
the subject is treated with freshness and interest. The printing leaves 
little to be desired: the main rules are given in bold type, and the mis- 
prints are rare. At the same time the value of the work would be 
greatly enhanced by the addition of a good word-index. 

H. C. O. LANCHESTER. 


A Compendious Syriac Grammar. By THEopoR NOLDEKE, translated 
by J. A. Crichton, D.D. (Williams & Norgate, London, 1904.) 

ALL English students of Syriac must welcome Dr Crichton’s careful 
English version of the second edition of Professor Néldeke’s Kuragefasste 
syrische Grammatik. The merits of the original are too well known to 
need discussion here. Clearness, terseness, excellence of arrangement 
and completeness, definiteness in drawing the line between the sure and 
the uncertain—all these are characteristics well known to readers of 
Dr Noldeke’s works. Some may regret that in this grammar there are 
so few references to the results of comparative philology, but this is an 
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intentional simplification for the convenience of learners. A special 
feature is the full treatment and copious illustration of the syntax. Dr 
Crichton, who justly remarks that ‘there is an obvious advantage in an 
English version for an English eye’, has provided a most faithful ren- 
dering—so faithful, indeed, that his English wears at times a somewhat 
German guise. The same Syriac types (Drugulin’s).are used as in the 
German editions. The book is improved by the addition of three 
indices, which are a new feature in the English issue. 
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N. McLean. 


"wn “ye — The New-Hebrew School of Poets of the Spanish- 
Arabian Epoch. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, and 
Dictionary, edited by H. Bropy, Ph.D., and K. ALBRECHT, 
Ph.D. (Williams & Norgate, London, 1906.) 

Porms composed in a language long after it has ceased to be spoken 
seldom have any intrinsic value, and among the worst specimens of this 
class are the Hebrew poems written by mediaeval Jews. The authors 
were not only devoid of original genius but did not even possess that 
skill in imitating ancient models which is often displayed by modern 
writers of Greek and Latin verse. Appreciation of literary excellence 
was not to be found among the Jews of that period. Moreover the 
amount of historical information which can be extracted from these com- 
positions is virtually mé/, and it is therefore difficult to imagine from what 
point of view the publication of the present collection can be justified. 


A. A. BEvAN. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth. By L. H. Jorpan, 
B.D. (Edinburgh). (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 

Mr Jorpan offers his volume of 600 pages as a portable guide-book 
to travellers who purpose to journey over a new and not much frequented 
highway. As it is but the first of three volumes on the same subject, 
the second of which is to deal with ‘its principles and problems’, and the 
third with ‘ its opportunity and outlook’, the reader has, perhaps, but little 
right to complain, when he finds very few pages devoted to an explana- 
tion of the nature of Comparative Religion (by which is meant, we are 
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incidentally told, the Comparison of Religions) ; but finds in its place a 
very great deal of well-arranged information about authors, past and 
present, who have, directly or indirectly, treated of the subject. 

After a few pages of introduction from the pen of Dr Fairbairn, whose 
great contributions to Comparative Religion are loyally recognized in 
the chapter on its Founders and Masters, and after a general introduc- 
tion from the author, the volume is divided into three parts, entitled 
respectively Prolegomena, the Historical Preparation, and the Historical 
Development ; and the whole is supplemented with 200 pages of notes, 
charts, and two indexes, the first of which is of the greatest value as 
furnishing a very complete bibliography of Comparative Religion and its 
kindred subjects. 

The most obvious criticism to be made on the present volume is that 
Mr Jordan is too modest. Though fully equipped by long years of 
patient study and extensive travels he seems to prefer every man’s 
authority to his own. He cites the Standard Dictionary for a definition 
of his science rather than venture a new definition of his own. Instead 
of giving from his own experience an account of the logical processes 
involved in the use of the comparative method, he appeals per enumera- 
tionem simplicem to all the separate sciences, physical, mental, moral, 
and historical, to which the epithet comparative has ever been applied, 
and tries to summarize—not very clearly, it must be confessed—the 
services which the comparative method has rendered to each. One of 
the most interesting chapters is chapter iii, on the aim and scope of 
Comparative Religion. It is interesting for two reasons. First, because 
Mr Jordan here drops the endless citation of authorities, great and 
small, and tells us in his own language that Comparative Religion is 
‘that Science which, by means of comparison, strives to determine with 
exactness (1) the relation of the various Religions of mankind to one 
another, and (2) the mutual relation of conceptions current within a 
single Religion, but at different periods in its history ’— illustrating his 
meaning by the results obtained from its application to Judaism and to 
Christianity. Secondly, it is interesting because, deserting the impar- 
tial point of view of the man of pure science, who is concerned with 
facts and their relations, and not with their ethical values, he maintains 
that it is the business of Comparative Religion to determine not only 
the measure of relation in which the various Religions of the world 
stand to one another, but also their relative superiority when regarded 
as types. So again on a later page (p. 353) he returns to the same 
point and affirms that ‘Comparative Religion has made it clear that 
Christianity contains constituent elements and is governed by supreme 
and potent principles, which set it wholly apart from and render it 
incomparably superior to every other faith that is known among men’. 
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The main subject of the present volume—the genesis and growth of 
Comparative Religion—is ably treated in the four chapters on its Tardy 
Growth, its Prophets and Pioneers, its Founders and Masters, and 
its several Schools. The two chapters on the Auxiliary Sciences— 
Anthropology, Archaeology, Psychology, Mythology, Ethnology, and 
Sociology—are less satisfactory : they are too brief and allusive to be of 
much service to the beginner ; they are too full for the more advanced 
student. To the latter the part of the book of most value will be the 
last chapter, containing a carefully compiled bibliography of the best 
books relating to Comparative Religion by British, Dutch, French, 
German, and American scholars, with brief annotations on their con- 
tents and merits. 

But enough has been said to shew that Mr Jordan in this volume—to 
quote Dr Fairbairn’s introduction—‘ lays at our feet the fruit of many 
years of labour, that we may eat while we rest, and reap the profit of his 
toil’. And we may safely join with him in commending this book as ‘an 
introduction to a great study’. 

G. E. UNDERHILL. 


In the Zssence of Christianity (T. & T. Clark), Professor Adams 
Brown desires to learn, by studying the definitions of it historically, 


whether Christianity is the absolute religion. By an ‘absolute religion’ 
he means ‘one which meets every essential religious need and satisfies 
every permanent religious instinct’. Perhaps it would have been better 
if the book had begun at the fourth or the fifth chapter; for the 
author’s historical sense scarcely seems to be stimulated by anything 
earlier than Schleiermacher, or possibly Kant. When we read that 
‘faith, to the Catholic, means an act of the will in which, at the bidding 
of an external authority, a man accepts truth and conforms to practices, 
the reason for which he cannot understand’, or are told that, in the age 
of Augustine, ‘to be a Christian means no longer to be a disciple of 
Christ ... but a son of mother Church, dependent upon her for 
forgiveness and salvation’, we begin to forget the existence of history. 
We trust, too, that the Professor’s knowledge of mediaeval theology is 
not adequately expressed in his manner of referring to Aquinas. What 
is meant by Quaestio 107 or Quaestio 188? It is as though one should 
take the fifth chapter of St Matthew and call it chapter five of the 
Bible. These things are trifles, but they suggest the opening of books 
at random or the hasty perusal of an index. The account of modern 
theology (chiefly German) is more interesting: but if it was to be 
carried as far as Harnack, it was a pity to stop short of Loisy. What- 
ever may be thought of Loisy’s theology, yet merely as a criticism of 
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Harnack’s historical method, one is tempted to think that Z’Zvangile 
et PEglise is final. 


W. H. V. Reave. 


In A History of Preaching from the Apostolic Fathers to the Great 
Reformers, A.D. 70-1572, by E. C. Darcan, D.D., Professor of 
Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky (London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1905), a difficult task is 
accomplished with considerable skill. ‘The author purposes to complete 
his work by subsequent volumes on modern European preaching and 
the history of preaching in the United States. In this first volume the 
history is traced from its first beginnings, through its various vicissitudes, 
to the end of the sixteenth century. For the earlier periods the 
materials are scanty, and the author has to content himself with some 
account of the conditions of the times and of the preachers themselves 
rather than with their preaching; but from the fourteenth century 
materials become abundant, and more than half of the volume deals 
with the ‘transitional or reformation age’ from Wiclif to the death of 
John Knox. Dr Dargan has had some predecessors in his task, and 
acknowledges his debt to them; but nowhere else will so much infor- 
mation on the subject be found in so convenient a form, and it is given 
in a way that carries the reader along with sustained interest. 


Unper the title 4 Day-Book (Masters & Co., London, 1906) the 
author of Praeparatio publishes a series of short devotional readings for 
each day of the year from Advent to Trinity. A preface by the Rev. 
George Congreve, S.S.J.E., commends the book as suitable for use 
by busy people who shrink from the practice of meditation on formal 
lines. 


The Faith of the Bible, by J. A. Cross, M.A. (Methuen & Co., 
London, 1906), is a collection of extracts from the Old and New Testa- 
ments intended to call attention to the fact that a great part of the 
religious teaching of the Bible is independent of miracles. A few 
prayers selected from the Prayer Book are added at the end. Such 
a selection may be of use to those to whom A Day-Book or any selection 
of readings based on Catholic doctrine would be repellent, but it con- 
tains only a part of the faith of the Bible, and the words printed on the 
cover and title-page are a misnomer. To the sub-title, ‘a little book of 
religion’, no one could object, for, honestly interpreted, the extracts 
imply a great deal more than the author seems to suggest when he says 
‘it would be easy . . . to add extracts from the sacred books of the 
other great religions of the world in support of most, if not all, of what 
is taught here’. 
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In Zhe Position of the Eucharist in Sunday Worship, by W. H. 
AprauHaM, D.D. (Masters & Co., London, 1905), an interesting sketch is 
given of the history of the subject, with the object of shewing that there 
are good historical reasons for the establishment of the Eucharist in its 
old place ‘as the chief Act of the Lord’s Day’. ‘We have gradually, 
without any formal or official sanction, but solely by the growth of 
a bad habit, put the services in the wrong places . . . the proper order 
is that which prevailed in the days of Queen Anne, viz. the “ first service ” 
of Matins, early in the morning, and the “second service” of Litany 
and Communion at nine or ten o’clock.’ All that can be said in support 
of this view is, I think, well said, and the evidence and the arguments 
presented in the book deserve the careful attention of those who oppose 
the practice which is vindicated. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Aspects of Anglicanism, or some comments on certain events in the 
*nineties, by Mgr Moyes, D.D., Canon of Westminster Cathedral 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1906), belongs to the class of books 
that neither enlighten nor edify. It consists of a series of articles, 
dashed off for Zhe Zadblet at various dates between 1890 and 1899, 
intended to ridicule the Church of England and its ways. It surprises 
alike by its flippancy and its ignorance of the real position of the Church 
which it makes its butt ; yet it is published with full official sanction. 


WitH Aspects of Anglicanism may be mentioned Zhe Church and the 
Adversary: a present-day caveat, by a Layman (Elliot Stock & Co., 
London, 1905), who takes, however, a wider view of the matter and deals 
with the Church of Rome and all Catholic institutions as well as with 
the Church of England, its constitution, formularies, and clergy. What 
is said of the Church of Rome may be commended to the notice of 


controversialists of the type of Mgr Moyes: the rest of us may leave 
both books alone. 


The Revival of Aristocracy, by Oscar Levy, translated by L. A. 
Magnus (Probsthain & Co., London, 1906), is devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of ‘the new Renascence’ and is written in the spirit and with 


something of the impassioned style of its ‘third and greatest hero’ 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 


J. F. BB. 


CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


Das nordhebriiische Sagenbuch, die ELOHIMQUELLE, iibersetzt und unter- 
sucht von Lic. Dr O. Procxscu. (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1906.) 

THE scope of the work thus described is in reality far wider than 
the name implies. In addition to an exhaustive enquiry into the origin 
of the Zlohimquelle, i.e. that document of the Hexateuch commonly 
denoted by the letter E, and into the source of the legends therein 
contained, Dr Procksch has included in his book a fairly full discus- 
sion of the kindred documents J, D, and P, and has attempted 
moreover not only to discover what historical facts underlie the legends, 
but also to sketch the primitive history of the tribes which made up the 
people of Israel, as well as their unification and growth as a nation. 

It will thus be seen that the book deals, not with one portion of the 
Hexateuch only, but with the whole of that most complex work, and 
may therefore claim the attention of students of the Old Testament, 
who will indeed find in it much that is both suggestive and stimulating. 

At the same time it must be admitted that there are probably many 
who, though they are in general sympathy with the author’s methods 
and aims, will hesitate to accept the results at which he arrives. In 
a work of this magnitude it is obviously impossible to criticize in detail, 
and it must suffice to point out those characteristics of the book which 
most invite criticism. 

In spite of a somewhat lengthy analysis of the documents them- 
selves, Dr Procksch seems disposed to attach too much weight to 
isolated statements, and to allow too little scope for the several redactors 
who have combined the legends, whether in their oral or literary stage, 
into the form in which we now have them. 

Again, Dr Procksch claims for the several documents an antiquity 
which is scarcely borne out by the passages which he adduces as proofs. 
It would indeed be unreasonable to doubt that legends to which Hosea 
refers are contained in the Hexateuch ; but, on the one hand, the evidence 
available is insufficient to prove that Hosea knew those legends in the 
form in which we now read them, and, on the other, the utter absence of 
any reference in Hosea or any other pre-exilic prophet to the legends of 
Abraham demands much fuller consideration than Dr Procksch has 
apparently given to it. Although it would be rash to affirm that Hosea 
had never heard of Abraham, the natural conclusion from the lack of 
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mention of him is that in the latter half of the eighth century B. c. he 
was not regarded by all the tribes of Israel and Judah as their common 
ancestor. It is reasonable to suppose that the stories of the patriarchs 
were told for the most part at those sanctuaries which the patriarchs 
were said to have founded, or in the neighbourhood of the places where 
it was believed that they had been buried. In this way the legends 
would presumably be current originally only in the particular district 
which recognized as its sanctuary some holy place such as, for example, 
Beersheba, Hebron, Bethel, or Shechem. With the gradual unification 
of the tribes the eponymous ancestor of one tribe would come to be 
regarded as the ancestor of all other tribes associated with it, which 
would at the same time take over all the legends related of their 
supposed ancestor. 

On this supposition we have a perfectly natural explanation of the 
peregrinations of the patriarchs. The natural source of the stories of 
Abraham, for example, is to be looked for at Hebron, at all events in 
Judah. The statements therefore that Abraham built altars at Shechem 
and at Bethel are probably merely the outcome of the desire, which 
arose after the unification of the people, to trace back the sanctity of 
each altar to the earliest common ancestor. But if this beso, the stories 
of Abraham in E must belong to the later s¢rata of that document. 
They might conceivably have found their way into N, Israel before the 
disruption of the kingdom ; in that case however, if stories of Abraham 
were told both at Shechem and at Bethel, Hosea’s silence about 
Abraham is scarcely explicable. On the other hand, in the seventh 
century B.C., when the destruction of N. Israel had removed the great 
cause of jealousy between the two kingdoms, and when, at all events 
among the reforming party, there was a general rapprochement and a 
growing sense of the unity of Israel, it is easy enough to understand how 
Judaean stories would become current in N, Israel, and N. Israelitish 
stories in Judah. It is no argument for the exclusively northern fro- 
venance of the story of Abraham that it is apparently not contained in 
J (the Jahvistic elements being probably due to the redactor). If we 
assume that the story rests upon a Judaean legend, its absence from J 
can nevertheless be easily accounted for; since its earliest form was 
probably such that the Judaean prophets, having to contend against the 
Moloch worship, would have deliberately rejected it. But if the story 
of Abraham’s sacrifice only took shape in N. Israel in the seventh 
century B.C., can a very high antiquity be claimed for the Z/ohimguelle 
as a whole? 

Dr Procksch finds the explanation of the prophetical character of E in 
the influence of Elijah. But without calling in question the importance 
of Elijah’s work it may be pointed out that the conception of a prophet 
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which we have in E accords far better with the age following Hosea’s 
labours than with the previous century. 

Although Dr Procksch does not claim for the Book of the Covenant 
so great an antiquity as for the Grundschrift of E, assigning it approxi- 
mately to the year 700 B. C., he maintains that in substance it is for the 
most part much older, and to a great extent Mosaic. It is, however, 
extremely improbable that any prohibition of images existed, at the 
earliest, before the time of Hosea; for it is difficult to believe that, if 
Hosea had known of a law against image worship purporting to be 
Mosaic, he would not have appealed to it. Moreover, the law allowing 
a plurality of altars (Exodus xx 24 f) may well have been formulated at 
any time before the adoption of the law of the One Sanctuary, which 
took place in N. Israel certainly not before 621, and probably some 
time during the sixth century B. c. 

It must be remembered that the inferiority of the teaching of J and E 
to that of Hosea or Isaiah is not an argument for the priority of their 
writing. As a matter of fact, the law of the One Sanctuary (inferior as 
it is in some respects to the teaching of the prophets) was only arrived 
at as the result of successive compromises. In every reformation there 
are some who either do not agree with the extreme teaching of the 
leading reformers, or who are unable to see for themselves the full 
bearing of that teaching on their earlier beliefs and customs. It was 
not till some two centuries after the time of Hosea that a school of 
thought arose which judged all the past in a cold pragmatical spirit. 

In his reconstruction of the history Dr Procksch rightly attaches 
great weight to the division of the nation into the Leah and Rachel 
tribes, though his sketch of the early history of the Leah tribes is 
scarcely convincing. Surely, considering the way in which the narra- 
tives of the Hexateuch are strung together, Genesis xxxv 22 is insufficient 
to prove that Reuben formerly occupied a district west of the Jordan. 

It is the duty of a critic to criticize, but it is only fair to acknowledge 
that the above criticism deals with matters on which it would be vain to 
expect unanimity. 

Dr Procksch’s work is accurate and scholarly, and whatever the ulti- 
mate verdict on his theories may be, it must be admitted that his work 
is a valuable contribution to the evidence on which the decision must 
finally be given. It is much to be hoped that the present work may 
stimulate more scholars to labour in the same field. 


The Three Additions to Daniel,by W1LL1AM HEAFoRD Dausney, B.D. 
(Cambridge, Deighton Bell & Co., 1906.) 

THOSE representatives of traditional orthodoxy who welcome any 

defence of views assailed by the ‘higher criticism’ will find this book a 
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veritable oasis in the desert. Although the writer does not dogmatically 
assert that the three additions to Daniel are historical, it would appear 
that he himself is inclined to this opinion. His discussion of the 
historical character of the additions is particularly striking. Thus he 
writes (p. 214): ‘As described in the Greek, Daniel’s method of 
destroying the Dragon appears quite inadequate to effect his purpose. 
The ingredients named as composing the ball do not seem capable of 
achieving the result which followed. But in Gaster’s Aramaic a different 
light is thrown upon the matter ; for the ball is merely used as a vehicle 
to conceal sharp teeth embedded in it, so that the Dragon might swallow 
them unawares, and sustain internally a fatal laceration’: and again 
(p. 230), in a discussion of the difficulty of making Habakkuk ‘a con- 
temporary of the grown-up Daniel’—‘ The fact incidentally brought 
out in the story that Habakkuk was not engaged in reaping, but was 
occupied in taking out food for the reapers, fits in well with the idea of 
his advanced age. Such a task might well be undertaken by one who 
was no longer strong enough for field labour.’ In the light of this 
explanation it is much to be wished that Mr Daubney had discussed 
the difficulty presented by the transportation of so aged a person from 
Judaea to Babylon in the singularly unceremonious way described in 2. 36. 


The Chronology of the Old Testament, by the Reverend Davip Ross 
FoTHERINGHAM, M.A. (Cambridge, Deighton Bell & Co., 1906.) 


Tuis book is an ingenious and laborious, but, it must be admitted, 
a not very successful attempt to rehabilitate Old Testament chronology. 
Not only is Mr Fotheringham disposed to assume that with few excep- 
tions the chronological statements in the Old Testament are excerpted 
from genuine historical records, ignoring the temptation which would 
beset a compiler to fill up gaps by his own inferences, but he also 
argues too frequently from the text as it stands. Thus, for example, in 
2 Kings viii 16 he accepts both the translation and explanation of the 
Authorized Version. But can it be seriously maintained by any Hebrew 
scholar that a Hebrew writer, if he had meant to state that Jehoram 
was made regent in his father’s lifetime, or reigned conjointly with his 
father, would have stated it in the words of the Masoretic text ? 


Old Testament History for Sixth-form Boys, by Rev. T. Nickuin, M.A. 
Part I. From the Call of Abraham to the Death of Joshua. 
Part III. From the Death of Jehoshaphat. (London, Adam & 
Charles Black, 1906, 1905.) 

In the first of these little books it is to be feared that the author has 
attempted the impossible, viz. to produce a work which may be used by 
both those who accept and those who reject the conclusions of the 
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‘higher criticism’, The result is, notwithstanding an honest effort to 
set forth the views of both schools, a halting between two opinions. 
Considering the ‘advanced views’ which Mr Nicklin holds on many 
points, it is curious to find him apparently accepting as facts statements 
which, if the critical division of the documents be allowed, can scarcely 
claim to be considered historical. The book contains, it is true, much 
that is valuable as an introduction to Old Testament study, and its 
reverent tone is greatly to be commended ; but it is to be feared that, 
while it will certainly shake the readers’ faith in the traditional views, it 
gives them only a somewhat vague idea of critical opinions. There 
are two ways of using Genesis open to the Christian student. One 
is to take the stories as they stand, and draw from them spiritual 
lessons as from our Lord’s parables; the other is to analyse them 
critically and to learn from the analysis the evolution of religious ideas 
in Israel. The defect of Mr Nicklin’s book is that it appears to 
confound the two uses. 

The general plan of the second of these volumes (Part III) as well as 
its tone, is altogether praiseworthy. Mr Nicklin has made it his object 
to point out the vital connexion between the Old Testament and the 
history of the nation in which it was produced. The extracts which he 
gives from the teaching of the Prophets are calculated not only to make 
the dry bones of history live, but also to shew English readers the true 
centre of gravity of the Old Testament. 

The chief defect in the book is a tendency to state dogmatically 
controverted theories. Such a defect is perhaps in some measure 
inseparable from a book intended for the use of schoolboys. Every 
teacher of elementary lessons knows how the average pupil clamours for 
dogmatic certainty, and resents the presentation to him of alternative. 
theories. Nevertheless, what is at best only probable should not be 
stated as fact, no matter how great the authority of the scholar whose 
opinion it is. Thus, to give but one illustration, Robertson Smith’s 
theory that Jachin and Boaz were pillar altars remains but a theory ; 
yet Mr Nicklin says (p. 66) that ‘the King reserved to himself the 
office of putting blood on the old Jachin pillar which Solomon set at 
the front of the Temple’. 

It would be well also if it were pointed out that the dates are in 
many cases only approximate, and in some altogether doubtful. 


R. H. KENNETT. 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND APOLOGETIC. 


The Genuineness and Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, by the 


Rev. J. D. James, B.D. — 1906), is, the author tells us, 
VOL, VIII. 
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‘a humble attempt to maintain the integrity of’ these much-debated 
writings, and he has spent much time and pains in essaying to meet 
objections, to marshal and enlarge on arguments for their Pauline 
origin. The external evidence is, practically, decisive for him ; then, 
dating the Epistles in the years which lie between the conjectured 
release and the martyrdom of the Apostle, he finds no trace of ‘ anything 
more than a Rabbinic speculative Judaism’, and urges that the eccle- 
siastical conditions illustrated might well have existed ‘within St Paul’s 
lifetime’. ‘The personality of St Paul is easily discerned beneath’ 
differences of situation, tone, and topic; if ‘the peculiarities of style 
and vocabulary’ undeniably present ‘a serious difficulty’ it is not 
insuperable, and a solution of many problems is possibly to be found 
‘in the close intimacy which existed at this time between St Paul and 
St Luke’. Mr James is, in short, conservative throughout. I need 
only point out that now and again he appears quite unconscious that 
his assumed facts are gravely questioned :—‘the book of the Acts was 
written a little more than two years after St Paul’s arrival in Rome’ ; 
‘we have also historical evidence that St John during his later years 
exercised very great influence in the developement of the episcopate’. His 
book is by no means destitute of value ; but its usefulness is largely due 
to the abundance of excerpt and quotation and the expansion of notices 
and allusions gleaned from those who have led the way while the author 
is content to follow. To judge from some lines in the preface—remind- 
ing us, by the way, of what Dr R. F. Horton said half a dozen years ago 
in his Introduction (Century Bible) to these Epistles—I should say that 
the very ‘latest expression of opinion on the part of Continental 
scholars’ has scarcely reached him. 


Is Religion Undermined? by Rev. C. L. Seidinisanes M.A. (Long- 
mans, 1906), is a book penned for the special benefit of those who, 
possessed of a certain amount of knowledge, suppose that ‘the very 
foundations of religion have been undermined by modern investigation ’. 
Mr Drawbridge will shew them their mistake, and accordingly he pro- 
ceeds to discuss great subjects in a way which should arrest and retain 
attention. He has done some independent thinking ; his reading has 
been extensive; his pages bristle with quotations which, often taken 
from eminent men of science and divines, will have weight with some 
who might look askance at his own unsupported arguments and asser- 
tions. Where so much is packed within a narrow compass there can be, 
of course, no question of exhaustive treatment ; there is ground, however, 
for doubt whether Mr Drawbridge be exactly a master in every region 
of the wide field which he will traverse with his ‘critical readers’. It is 
perfectly true (a truth rightly emphasized) that ‘the Anglican Church 
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claims inerrability neither for herself nor for her literature’ ; is it equally 
true that, as the footnote implies, she has revised Bible and Prayer-book 
in precisely the same fashion? The remark that ‘upon subjects which 
Jesus Christ ventured to speak of only in parables some men are 
exceedingly dogmatic’ is capable of a construction which Mr Drawbridge 
would be quick to deprecate. He is clearly unaware of the essential 
difference between ‘the custom of the Jews’ and that of the Egyptians 
in regard to burial ; hence his astounding assertion that the ‘ process of 
embalming’ would ‘ inevitably have killed Christ had he not been already 
dead’! His allusion to the late Dr Dale as ‘a Nonconformist and 
therefore a politician’ is surely a breach of good taste. To fasten on 
inaccuracies and defects is not, however, to pronounce an entirely 
adverse verdict on a book which, after all, has many good points. It 
should be found useful in the case of those who are aloof from the 
Church’s life, perhaps aggressively hostile to a religion too often 
identified with ‘forms of theology’ which, because obsolete, no longer 
satisfy but repel. 


The Spirit in the Letter of the Word, as revealed by Oriental Imagery, 
by Wiii1aM Ricnarps (Elliot Stock, 1905), is a curious little book, the 
eccentric author of which is eager to bring enlightenment to Bible 
readers. He knows, or is satisfied that he knows, the mystic significance 
of texts and passages of Holy Writ which ‘ have been stumbling-blocks 
for many years’, and it must be frankly admitted that his allegorical 
interpretations have the merit of originality and the charm of novelty. 
Two illustrations shall suffice :—Commenting on St Paul’s words on the 
Resurrection body, Mr Richards gravely writes: ‘ “ Another of fishes ”, 
such as the shark. Some people to-day are called “sharks”, “land- 
sharks”’; and so on. And again, discussing the story of Noah over- 
come with wine, he remarks as follows: ‘We see here the Church 
naked and not ashamed. Ham is the Lord, Who saw the nakedness 


of the Church, but his supposed brethren saw it not and covered it, as 
they do to-day’! 


In Spiritual Difficulties in the Bible and the Prayer-Book, by H. 
Mortimer Lucxock, D.D. (Longmans, 1905), the Dean of Lichfield 
addresses his large circle of appreciative readers, who will doubtless feel 
their debt of gratitude increased by a perusal of the present volume. In 
its opening and closing pages he discourses of ‘The Ministrations of the 
Angels ’—‘ intensely real and personal beings’—and ‘The Life of the 
Faithful after Death’; we are told that in the unseen world there will 
surely be continued growth and conscious fellowship, ‘ spiritual activity 
and restful labours’ for transplanted human worth. Chapter after 
chapter is devoted to ‘subjects which have been often brought within 
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the arena of theological controversy’, but the controversial spirit is 
studiously avoided. Dr Luckock’s standpoint is certainly not that of 
the modern critic ; and some of his suggestions (e. g. that Deborah merely 
foretells how ‘women in the tent’ would bless the name of her who 
wreaked vengeance on the author of their shame and wrong, and that 
some of the imprecatory psalms may be robbed of their jarring note by 
transferring their maledictions from the psalmist to his vindictive foes) 
will not too readily command acceptance. The case is different where 
he seizes on the moral of the Parable of the Unjust Steward, and 
emphasizes the value of the lost piece of money by a telling allusion to 
the necklace of coins bestowed on Jewish bride by Jewish bridegroom. 
The story of the adulterous woman is invested with beautiful significance; 
the message to the Church of Laodicea receives what is at any rate 
a novel interpretation, as the terms ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ are alike explained 
of something good, ‘burning enthusiasm,’ ‘cold, calm, deliberate 
resolve’. Numerous other matters are treated of, but space forbids 
longer notice of a work which is certainly characterized by erudition, 
felicity of style, and great plainness of speech. Throughout interesting 
and not seldom really helpful it may not always convince, but it will 
stimulate reflexion. 


Our Lord’s Resurrection, by the Rev. W. J. SPARROW Simpson (Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology: Longmans, 1905), is a work which, 
appealing in the first instance to the ‘devout laymen’ for whom this 
series is intended, might be perused to advantage by religious outsiders, 
by those who are but on the fringe of the Church’s life. Mr Sparrow 
Simpson is eager to break a lance with ‘rationalistic’ commentators ; 
he has first-hand knowledge of many of their writings, and it must be 
owned that his observations on the contradictions and ‘ questionable 
assumptions’ of a negative criticism reveal genuine insight and are often 
well founded and thoroughly to the point. But if prompt to dispose of 
certain ‘modern theories’ as ‘legends invented in the nineteenth 
century’, he is quite willing to admit and welcome that criticism which 
bespeaks the balanced mind ; while it is patent that he takes his stand 
with ‘servants of the Catholic Creed and Church’ it is equally obvious 
that he has never hesitated to face difficulties and that the conclusions 
arrived at are the outcome of prolonged reflexion. And he will have 
his readers think out thoughts with him ; not for a moment will he have 
them hold their judgement blind; he makes it his aim to strengthen 
faith or to bring conviction by a process of patient investigation and 
sustained argument. It goes without saying that some will be inclined 
to join issue with him in regard to some of his premisses ; even then 
they will do ample justice to his scholarly handling of a difficult and 
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momentous subject. His arrangement of matter is excellent ; the tone 
devotional yet sober and restrained ; the style, direct and lucid, exactly 
_ Suited to the purpose. The book will rink as a very able contribution 
t6 the series to which it belongs. 
H. L. Jackson. 


The Tradition of Scripture: its origin, authority, and interpretation, 
by the Rev. W. Barry, D.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
1906)—the first volume of ‘The Westminster Library’, which is 
intended to deal with the ‘large outlying field of professional knowledge 
which is always in danger of being crowded out in the years before 
ordination’ of Roman Catholic clergy (inasmuch as their preliminary 
studies deal mainly with dogmatic and moral theology)—seems to me to 
fulfil its purpose admirably. If the learned author contrives to leave 
the impression that the traditional view of the Bible is less fundamen- 
tally shaken by recent research than it really is, at least he recognizes the 
literary and historical method of study ; and if he retains the authority 
of the Church as the ultimate arbiter, he allows a very wide scope for 
the work of scholars in influencing the decision. The sentences in 
which he sums up his statement of the problems connected with the 
Book of Isaiah and the Gospel according to St John may be taken ds 
expressing the spirit of the whole. As to Jsaiah he writes: ‘ Until the 
Church utters her sentence, individual writers would manifestly be 
exceeding their commission, if they did more than set out the reasons 
on each side, within the bounds of orthodoxy, for the opinions advanced. 
That our Book of Isaiah is sacred and canonical we have been taught 
by conciliar decisions. ‘That it contains the prophecies of the son of 
Amoz tradition tells us, and critics of every shade maintain. But 
whether it holds any besides them, and, if so, which are the additions 
to the original stock, authority has not thus far pronounced.’ And as 
to the Fourth Gospel: ‘To define our work as “the Gospel of John 
the Elder according to John the Apostle”—a phrase of Harnack’s 
which made no small impression not many years ago—is to mingle 
the certain and the uncertain. That John the Apostle originated 
Gospel, Epistles, Apocalypse, we have learnt from a sure tradition. . . . 
But if each of the other Gospels exhibits a double influence, . . . there 
is no reason @ priori to forbid our distinguishing in the Johannine 
between matter and form.’ 

Clergymen of the Church of England are, of course, allowed much 
greater freedom of utterance than this, but they may learn from Dr Barry’s 
book much that is of intrinsic value, and—not of least importance— 
what is the official attitude of the authorities of the Church of Rome in 
England to the ‘higher criticism’. 
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_ That the Faith of the Church will remain, strengthened and secure, 
whatever be the issue of criticism, is declared to be also the opinion of 
the 1725 clergy of the Anglican Communion whose Declaration on 
Biblical Criticism, issued last year, has been published in book form 
(A. & C. Black, London, 1906), edited, with an introduction and a list 
of names and various comments, by Mr Husert HANDLEY, honorary 
secretary of the committee. 


The same subject is dealt with on a larger scale by M. ALBERT HoOuUTIN 
in La Question Biblique au XX* Sitcle (E. Nourry, Paris, 1906). Here 
we have an account of the general state of the question of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible among Christians and Rationalists, the attitude of 
liberal Protestants to biblical criticism, and a collection of the docu- 
ments relating to the controversy roused by M. Loisy’s publications. 
The author’s aim has been to let the facts and the documents tell their 
own tale, and only to add himself such explanations as seemed neces- 
sary to put them in their true historical perspective. In so doing he has 
produced a book which is of no little interest and value, though his 
own sympathies are so strongly on the side opposed to tradition that he 
cannot properly appreciate the position of those who follow the modern 
method of criticism but do not come to the most ‘advanced’ con- 
clusions. 

In Zhe Prophet of Nazareth, by NATHANIEL ScHMIDT, Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures in Cornell University and Director 
of the American School of Archaeology in Jerusalem (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1905), we have a work typical of the point of view of 
the origin of Christianity and its later developements which is already 
widely current in Germany. The spirit and the style of the book is 
shewn in the following sentences from the preface :—‘ Just and thought- 
ful men will always remember with gratitude the master-builders who 
reared the imposing structure of Christian dogma and the faithful 
believers of every name and denomination who have translated its most 
valuable thought into lives of spiritual beauty. But as the blessings of 
a truer knowledge and a larger faith become apparent, they will also 
accord due honour to the master-miners who have shattered the foun- 
dations of untenable dogmas, and most of all to the souls who, free 
from the bondage of external authority or the ambition for earthly 
rewards, have passionately striven for the truth . . . and laboured for 
the emancipation and improvement of the human race, in truest imitation 
of Him who lived and died for the sake of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

In this spirit Prof. Schmidt has aimed at tracing the history and 
sifting the whole evidence, and the general result of his critical study of 
the records may be stated in his own words. He ‘ found himself borne 
along by the force of what seemed to him incontrovertible facts to the 
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conviction that Jesus of Nazareth actually existed, that some of the 
events of His life may be known to us, that some of His words may be 
recovered, and that His personality, imperfectly as we know it, and 
widely as it differed from the estimate of the Church, is as sublime and 
potent for good as ever’. i 
The chapters on ‘the Decline of Dogma’ and ‘the Present Problem’ 
have perhaps some special interest. J. F. BB. 


Jesus, wer er geschichtlich war, by ARNO NEUMANN (Paul Waetzel, 
Freiburg i. B., 1904), is the fourth volume of a series entitled ‘ New Paths 
totheold God’. The book is designed not so much for theologians as 
for the educated classes generally, for whom it would portray the 
Jesus of history in place of the Christ of dogmatics. A true historical 
description of the personal history and teaching of Jesus implies, how- 
ever, in the mind of the author, the entire elimination of the super- 
natural element: everything in the Gospel narrative, which cannot be 
accounted for by natural causes, must be rejected. The author is, no 
doubt, sincerely desirous of conserving the ethical teaching of Christianity. 
He thinks that to strip off from the personality of Jesus all traces of 
supernatural ‘ ornamentation ’, and to represent Him as a true man, is 
to render service to many of the laity whose minds have been trained by 
the teaching of science and history to see unchangeable law reigning in 
God’s world. They will thus, he hopes, be rescued from entire un- 
belief, and will appreciate the greatness of the human personality of 
Jesus and the depth of His moral teaching. 

The book seems to be typical of the theological position of many 
preachers both in Germany and in Switzerland, and as such it may be 
worth attention. But the author’s claim that his portraiture of Jesus 
is not an arbitrary one, but stands on firm historical ground, cannot for 
a moment be allowed. His whole treatment of the subject is vitiated 
by his preconceived opinion that nothing can occur which transcends 
the natural; and, as he approaches his sources with this settled 
judgement in his mind, whatever does not coincide with it, is rejected 
as belonging to a late stage of the tradition. G.A.S i 


The Historic Christ, by the Rev. T. A. Lacey (Longmans, Green & 
Co., London, 1905), is a valuable defence of traditional views, in which 
timely stress is laid on the fact that the books of the New Testament 
which contain the accounts of the Resurrection and the Birth of our 
Lord were received by the Church because they were in accord with the 
traditional beliefs. Mr Lacey insists that the Fourth Gospel is identical 
with the Pauline gospel of the death and resurrection of Jesus—the 
significance of which for St Paul lay in the fact that He was the Son of 
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God—and cannot be thought of as a late developement growing out of 
the simple elements preserved in the synoptists. The lectures are full 
of close reasoning and interesting suggestions. Two of them are repliés 
to Dr Inge’s contention that M. Loisy and Mr Lacey upheld ‘a formal 
orthodoxy based on extreme scepticism ’. 


One of the avowed aims of St Paul, the Man and his Work, by 
H. WEtnEL, Professor of Theology in the University of Jena, translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. (Williams & Norgate, London, 1906), is ‘to make our 
people understand and love St Paul’. That the author himself is 
inspired by an enthusiastic admiration for the great apostle is evident, 
and we may well hope that the contagion will pass to his readers. To 
review the book adequately would be to review the whole question of 
the historical value of the Acts of the Apostles and the genuineness of 
St Paul’s Epistles. There is so much that is admirable and attractive 
in the book, that no one could fail to read it with interest and profit: but 
again and again I can only feel how arbitrary are the presuppositions as 
to the early history of the Church that underlie it all, and how purely 
individualistic is the treatment of the evidence. It is no part of the 
author’s purpose in this book to discuss such questions, nor need I give 
instances. Only one may be permitted to doubt whether the ‘school- 


masters and other teachers of religion’, who naturally enough asked 
Prof. Weinel to publish in book form his articles in the Christliche Welt, 
will not have their love of St Paul enhanced at the cost of some serious 
misunderstanding of the principles by which sound criticism of the New 
Testament must be controlled. 


_J. F. BB. 


S. Jean et la fin de Page apostoligue, by the Abbé C. Fovarn (Paris, 
1905), is the last volume of a series which the author has published 
under the general title Zes Origines de ’Eglise. The other volumes 
have been translated into English by G. F. X. Griffith, Zhe Christ, 
the Son of God, a life of our Lord; St Peter and the first years of 
Christianity ; St Paul and his misstons ; and The last years of St Paul; 
the first and the last containing short introductions by Cardinal Manning 
and Cardinal Gibbon respectively. The volume on St John has been 
published since the death of the author, from his manuscript which 
hé left complete. It has now reached a second edition in French. 
The book gives a general accourit of each of the Johannine writings, 
with large extracts, and several chapters on the history of the times, 
beginning with an account of Palestine after the fall of Jerusalem, the 
Church under the Flavian Emperors, the persecution under Domitian, 
and the letter of Clement ; and ending with a short sketch of the con- 
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dition of the Church immediately after the death of St John. It is 
written with the clearness and charm of style which seem to be the 
natural gifts of all Frenchmen, and the author’s learning is apparent 
on every page. But it can hardly be said to contribute much to our 
knowledge of the history of the period with which it deals. The 
point of view from which it is written is clearly shewn in such sentences 
as the following, in which the author justifies his assignment of the 
saying in the Gospel according to the Hebrews about the Holy Spirit 
and Mount Tabor to the Ebionite as opposed to the Nazarene element 
in that Gospel, ‘Comment croire que des Eglises éclairées et guidées 
alors par des hommes apostoliques aient pu tenir pour authentiques 
de pareilles réveries?’ It is certainly surprising to learn in a book 
published in 1904, and reprinted in 1905, that the version of the LXX, 
made from copies sent to the Jews of Alexandria by the Rabbis of 
Palestine, determines the writings held to be divine in the schools 
of Judaea a century before the Christian era, and that it was the later 
Rabbis who ‘sacrificed’ Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, and the rest of the 
Apocrypha : ‘On voit tout ce que rejetait l’aveugle critique des Rabbis.’ 
The Introduction deals with the Johannine question, especially the 
external attestation to the books. The author is clearly well acquainted 
with a good deal of the most recent criticism, though he has apparently 
less knowledge of its earlier stages. But the results are hardly con- 
vincing. The burden of the whole is that St Irenaeus tells us that 
the books are the work of the Apostle, and St Irenaeus cannot have 
made a mistake. And we can hardly read any part of the book without 
feeling that what is being put before us is history as it must have 
been, if ecclesiastical tradition was never at fault. But the earlier 
chapters give an interesting account of the history of Palestine after 
A.D. 70, and of Christianity under the Flavian Emperors. In the 
chapters which describe the Johannine writings, and make large extracts 
from them, true insight is shewn, as we should naturally expect from 
such a writer, into their spiritual import and real value. The general 
impression which the book leaves cannot be stated better than in the 
words of the Editors in their short preface—‘ Le manuscrit fera regretter 
plus encore aux lecteurs la fin prématurée d’un homme dont les ceuvres 
et la vie ont eu pour but unique la gloire de Jésus. Dieu a anticipé 
le salaire pour ce bon ouvrier. Ses yeux contemplent aujourd’hui la 
divine face du Christ, qu’il a dépeinte avec amour et ravivée dans tant 
de cceurs.’ 
A. E. BROOKE. 


Saint John and the Close of the Apostolic Age (Longmans, Green & 
Co., London, 1905) is an English translation of the last-mentioned work 
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by the Abbé Fouard. The translation, which is anonymous though 
‘authorized’, shews abundant signs of its French original and an 
imperfect knowledge of English ; and the revision of the proofs has not 
been thorough. But though the book does not read easily, it will 
doubtless be of value to many to whose notice it would not come in its 
original form. 

L’Evangile selon Saint Jean, by Ptre Tu. Caumes (V. Lecoffre, 
Paris, 1906), is an abridged edition of the book which was noticed in 
the JouRNAL vol. vi p. 144. 

After twenty years a fourth edition of Scrivener’s ew Testament in 
Greek, printed on India paper, is published by Messrs Deighton, Bell 
& Co. (Cambridge, 1906), revised and corrected by Dr NesTLE, with the 
aid of corrections by Dr Schmiedel. Dr Nestle’s name guarantees the 
microscopic accuracy of the new edition, the need of which is shewn in 
the interesting explanatory preface in English which he publishes as 
a separate leaflet with the book. 

Mr F. C. Conyseare and Mr St GrorGE Stock give us a most useful 
introduction to the Greek of the Septuagint in a small volume 
entitled Selections from the Septuagint (Ginn & Co.). An excellent 
account of the history of this and other Greek translations of the Old 
Testament is followed by chapters on accidence and syntax, which give 
just the kind of information that a reader of the Septuagint needs. 
The Selections are seven in number (the ‘stories’ of Joseph, the Exodus, 
Balaam and Balak, Samson, David and Goliath, Elijah, and Hezekiah 
and Sennacherib), and the notes are useful, though too often they deal 
with words only when difficulties of thought demand explanation. The 
historical and literary standpoint of the editors is expressed in an 
adaptation of words of Plato— The truth in these matters God knows: 
but that what the Higher Critics say is like the truth—this we would 
venture to affirm’. 


Biblical Christianity, by H. Lipemann, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Bern, translated by M. A. Canney, M.A. (A. Owen 
& Co., London, 1905), is another of the attempts to which we are now 
accustomed, to commend the residuum of the Christian religion which 
is called ‘ the Christianity of Christ and the Bible’, freed from all the 
accretions of dogma and theology and worn-out ideas of the universe. 
The essence of the Gospel is ‘God’s eternal love tor the children of 
men’ in spite of their sin ; Jesus realized this as no one else had ever 
realized it, and so was able ‘to come forward as the redeemer of man- 
kind’. The pamphlet represents the attitude of Liberal Protestantism 
in Germany, and is written with the religious warmth which characterizes 
the writings of other members of the school. 
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The\Truth of Christianity, by Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.O., Royal 
Engineers (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., London, 1905), is a defence 
on thoroughly traditional lines. When the third edition appeared in 
1900 it was warmly welcomed in many quarters, and the fact that a fifth 
edition, carefully revised throughout, is now published is sufficient 
evidence that it has been found of use to many readers. 


A new and revised edition of Studies in the Character of Christ, 
by the Rev. C. H. Rosinson, and a re-issue of the sequel to that 
book, Human Nature a Revelation of the Divine, Parts II and III, the 
substance of Part I being incorporated in the former volume, were 
published last year (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1905). 


The theme of a lecture published under the title Jesus und das 
Sacaeenopfer by Lic. Hans VoLLMER (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1905) is 
the advantage to be derived from the comparative method of study of 
religious rites ; and the particular example dealt with is an incident in 
the Gospel history—the Mockery of Christ by the soldiers. 

Grotius long ago, referring to the account of the mockery of King 
Agrippa I by the populace at Alexandria in Philo in Flaccum v 6, 
suggested that the soldiers were imitating a scene from some Mime, 
well known to them though not to us. H. Reich, the author of a com- 
prehensive work on the history of the Mime, has recently reaffirmed this 
explanation of the incident in his book Der Konig mit der Dornenkrone 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1905). Other writers have connected it with the 
customs of the Saturnalia, and the sacrifice to Cronos which took place 
a month before the festival, originally of a human being, but in later 
times of a dummy figure. 

Herr Vollmer now contests this explanation and, following a forgotten 
reference to Dio Chrysostom De regno iv 66 in Wetstein’s edition of the 
New Testament (1752), finds the clue to the scene in the Persian festival 
of the Sakae, in which out of the prisoners under sentence of death one 
was chosen for the purpose of the rite, and seated on the king’s throne, 
clothed in the royal apparel, allowed during the festival every pleasure 
he desired, and then at the end of it stripped of his royal robes, scourged, 
and impaled' :—the whole process being a religious rite and the death 
of the chief agent being regarded as a sacrifice to the Deity. There is 
evidence that this rite was widespread in the districts of the empire 
which were most susceptible to Eastern influences, and Herr Vollmer 
argues that evidence that it had been introduced into the celebration of 
the Saturnalia in the army is furnished by the martyrdom of Dasius at 


1 Herr Vollmer translates ‘und hangt ihn’, but the regular sense of the word 
«pepavvum, as applied to executions, is ‘ crucify’ or ‘impale’: hanging was a form of 
suicide, but not of execution (see J. G. Frazer The Golden Bough vol. i p. 226 note). 
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Durostorum (Dorostolos) in the time of Diocletian (see the Acts of 
Dasius ed. F. Cumont Analecta Bollandiana xvi p. 5 ff), and that 
survivals of the rite are to be seen in some of the customs connected 
with the Carnival (the custom of burning a dummy figure on the 
eve of Ash Wednesday, which was in use a hundred years ago at 
Bonn and has lately been revived, and the burial of Prince Carnival at 
Diisseldorf). So he thinks that Syrian troops in the time of Tiberius 
may well have been familiar with the customs of the festival of the Sakae, 
and applied them in mockery to the prisoner who was charged with 
making himself a king. The Gospel of Peter and Justin Afo/. i 35, when 
they represent our Lord as having been seated on the judgement seat, 
would thus have followed an accurate account of the details of the 
incident. 

To any one who thinks that some remote explanation must be sought 
of so simple a piece of ‘horse-play’ on the part of the soldiers against 
a prisoner charged with making himself a king Herr Vollmer’s essay may 
be welcome. To me it seems to be one of the instances in which 
recondite researches into other religious rites do not contribute anything 
to the understanding of the New Testament. The inference from such 
evidence as this that the incident described in the Gospels is not 
historical can only be characterized as absurd. J.F. BB 


Aids to Belief in the Miracles and Divinity of Christ, by the Rev. 
W. L. Paice-Cox (London, Elliot Stock, 1905), is a book intended 
for business men, or other thoughtful persons, who have not time for 
technical study of theological questions. It is small but not ‘ thin’: the 
tone of it is both strong and sympathetic. The author treats of miracles 
as signs rather than wonders, and discusses the historical character of 
the Gospels as the evidence of candid eyewitnesses. The Divinity of 
the Christ fulfils the hopes of the human race among Jews and Gentiles 
alike: the claim of Divinity is involved in the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Synoptic Gospels no less than in St John’s Gospel. The 
Doctrine of the Trinity is an attempt to take account of all the facts 
of Revelation, while Unitarianism fails through its very simplicity. 
The author emphasizes the value of the Creeds, and the importance of 
the Incarnation as distinguished from the moral greatness of Jesus 
Christ. The book is written in the conviction that times of trial are 
times of progress, and that true science is not dangerous to the Faith. 
Some subjects are scantily treated—e. g. the evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion and the Virgin Birth ; but this may be due to the narrow limits of 
the book (ninety-two pages). It is none the less an honest and useful 
aid to belief in a scientific and critical age. 

W. L. E. Parsons. 
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langue syriaque (P, Dis); F. C. Burkitt Zarly Eastern Christianity 
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(M. A. Kucener); C. Brockelmann Syrische Grammatik (M. A. Ku- 
GENER)—Livres nouveaux. Sommaire des reyues. 


Analecta Bollandiana, July 1906 (Vol. xxv, fasc. 3: Brussels, 
775 Boulevard Militaire). P. Pezrers Miraculum SS. Cyri et Iohannis 
in urbe Monembasia—F. Cumonr Sarin dans le Testament des martyrs 
de Sébaste—H. Moretvs Un opuscule du diacre Adelbert sur S. Martin 
de Montemassico—A. PoncELET Vie et miracles du pape S. Léon IX 
—E. Hocepez La Légende latine du B. Venturino de Bergame— 
F. van OrtRoy Vie inédite de S. Bernardin de Sienne, par un Frére 
Mineur, son contemporain—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, June 1906 (Vol. xvi, No. 3: 
Tiibingen, J. C. Mohr). Herrmann Moderne Theologie des alten 
Glaubens—HorrMann Die Frémmigkeit der deutschen Aufklarung. 


August 1906 (Vol. xvi, No. 4). NIEBERGALL Die’ religiése 
Phantasie und die Verkiindigung an unsere Zeit—BacHMANN Israel’s 
Prophetengestalten—HeEin Die Christologie von D. Fr. Strauss. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, August 1906 (Vol. xvii, No. 3: Giessen, A. Tépel- 
mann). H. BorHMeR Zu dem Zeugnisse des Irendus von dem 
Ansehen der rémischen Kirche—R. H. Connotty The Early Syriac 
Creed—I. Franko Beitrige aus dem Kirchenslavischen zu den neu- 
testamentlichen Apokryphen und der altchristlichen Literatur—H. 
Winpiscu Das Evangelium des Basilides—P. Ein heutiger 
Passahabend—G. Kern Rein und unrein, Mt. 23, 25: Le. 11, 37, 42— 
E. NestLe Zum Erstickten im Aposteldekret: Zu Le. 20, 22: Die 
Hirten von Bethlehem: Zur Einteilung der Apostelgeschichte im Codex 
B: Eine semitische schriftliche Quelle fiir Matthaus und Lukas: Zum 
neutestamentlichen Griechisch: 1 Kor. 13, 3—D. V6LTER Bemer- 
kungen zum 1. Clemensbrief—G. Tu1Eeme Inschriftliches zur Geschichte 
des Gebets—A. BiscHorF "Exwvows: 1d 
kupiov. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, July 1906 (Vol. Ixxxviii, No. 3: 
Tiibingen, H. Laupp). Betser Die Vulgata und der griechische Text 
im Hebraerbrief—Rour Die apokalyptischen Sendschreiben—Marx 
Die Herkunft der Fragm. I u. II des sog. opus historicum—Kocu Ter- 
tullian u. der Colibat—Franz Des Frater Rudolphus Buch—Brut Zur 


Geschichte der Andacht des ‘Engel des Herrn’—Rezensionen— 
Analekten. 


